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CHAPTER  I. 

Congress  at  Epidaurus — its  Proceedings — Government 
organized — Hypsilantis  proceeds  to  Corinth — Surren- 
der of  the  Citadel,  and  Massacre  of  the  Garrison — 
Surrender  and  Death  of  Ali  Pasha — Khoorsheed  pre- 
pares to  attack  the  Greeks — Turks  defeated  at  Nava- 
rino  and  off  Patras — Failure  of  the  Attempt  on  Thes- 
saly — Blockade  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens — Heroic 
Death  of  Elias  Mavromichalis — Khoorsheed 's  Harem 
ransomed— Arrival  of  Mark  Botzaiis  at  Corinth. 

When  the  deputies  from  the  various  parts  of 
Greece  had  assembled  at  Argos,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  their  task  of  arranging  a  consti- 
tution and  government  for  the  nascent  state. 
Thinking,  however,  the  vicinity  of  a  besieged 
town  unfavourable  to  their  deliberations,  they 
removed  to  Piadi,  near  the  ancient  Epidaurus, 
a  paltry  village  on  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf 
of  Athens.  Here,  in  the  open  air,  beneath 
the  serene  sky,  and  amidst  a  grove  of  orange- 
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2  CONGRESS    OF  EPIDAURUS. 

trees,  with  Salamis  full  in  view,  the  deputies 
held  their  sittings  ;  for  the  town  of  iEsculapius 
did  not  afford  a  house  to  contain  them,  and  the 
delightful  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus is  mild  and  blooming,  even  in  the  midst 
of  winter. 

A  commission,  of  which  Mavrocordatos  was 
the  president,  was  directed  to  draw  up  the  plan 
of  a  national  constitution:  and,  on  the  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1822  (O.S.),  it  was  made  public. 

The  government  was  divided  into  two 
branches :  the  legislative,  composed  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  provinces  ;  and  the  executive,  con- 
sisting of  five  members. 

The  legislative,  or  senate  of  thirty-three 
deputies,  mostly  selected  from  the  members  of 
the  congress,  chose  Hypsilantis  and  Sotiri  Kha- 
ralampi  for  their  president  and  vice-president. 
The  members  of  the  executive  body  were,  A. 
Mavrocordatos,  president;  A  thanasius  Canacaris 
of  Patras,  vice-president;  John  Orlandos  of  Hy- 
dra, Anagnostaras  Papayanopoolos  of  Caritena, 
and  John  Logothetis  of  Livadia.  These  bodies 
being  formed,  the  national  congress  addressed 
a  manifesto  to  the  people,  giving  an  account  of 
its  labours,  and  then  declared  itself  dissolved. 
The  executive  power  entered  forthwith  on  its 
functions,  and  appointed  the  following  minis- 
ters: for  foreign  affairs  and  the  presidence  of  the 
council,  Theodore  Negris  of  Constantinople; 
for  the  interior,  John  Coletti  of  Syraco  in  Epi- 
rus ;  for  war,  Noti  Botzaris  of  Sooli ;  for  the 
marine,  a  commission  of  three  members,  one 
from  each  of  the  isles  of  Hydra,  Spetzia,  and 
Ipsara;  for  the  finances,  Panozzo  Notaras  of 
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Corinth;  for  public  worship,  Joseph,  Bishop  of 
Androosa;  for  justice,  Vlasios  of  Argos;  for 
the  police,  Lambros  Nacos  of  Salona.* 

New  emblems  and  new  colours  were  adopted 
in  place  of  those  of  the  Hetairia  and  of  the 
Hypsilantis:  white  and  sky-blue  became  the 
national  colours ;  the  flags  of  the  Greek  ships  dis- 
played thirteen  blue  and  twelve  white  stripes 
placed  horizontally ;  the  standards  of  their  troops, 
a  white  cross  on  an  azure  field.  Athens  was, 
when  conquered,  to  be  the  capital  of  Greece ;  till 
that  time,  Corinth,  whose  citadel  had  just  sur- 
rendered, was  to  have  that  honour. 

By  the  new  constitution  it  was  declared, 

1,  That  all  religions  should  be  tolerated,  and 
the  free  practice  of  their  ceremonies  permitted. 

2,  That  all  Greeks,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
should  be  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  3,  That 
all  Greeks  were  eligible  to  all  employments  in 
the  state,  the  preference  being  to  be  decided  by 
merit  alone.  4,  That  the  property,  the  honour, 
and  the  security  of  every  person,  were  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  law. 

The  good  effects  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
provisional  constitution  soon  became  apparent : 
the  turbulent  and  greedy  primates  of  the  Mo- 
rea  were  gratified  by  receiving  posts  which 
might  prove  lucrative ;  the  people,  rejoiced  at 
seeing  a  regular  authority  instituted,  paid  their 
contributions  cheerfully  ;  the  soldiers  were  gra- 
tified by  the  prospect  of  care  being  taken  in 
future  to  keep  them  regularly  supplied  with 
provisions.    AH  orders  of  men  felt  disposed 

*  Raybaud. 
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to  join  heartily  in  the  great  work  which  was 
before  them.* 

When  the  congress  commenced  its  sittings 
at  Epidaurus,  Hypsilantis,  aware  of  the  turn 
which  matters  were  likely  to  take  respecting 
himself,  directed  his  thoughts  entirely  to  the 
war ;  and,  leaving  that  place,  proceeded,  with 
the  regiment  of  Baleste,  to  Corinth.  He  laid 
aside  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Commissioner- 
general,  which  he  had  hitherto  used  in  signing 
his  acts,  and  that  of  Archistategos,  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  senate  of  Hydra  and  confirmed  by 
that  of  Calamata,  contenting  himself  with  the 
simple  and  well-merited  one  of  patriot.  He 
was  accompanied  to  Corinth  by  Kiamil,  the  bey 
of  that  town,  who  had  been  among  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  Tripolitza,  and  whose  life  had  been 
spared  with  the  hopes  of  making  him  instru- 
mental to  the  surrender  of  the  almost  impreg- 
nable Aero-Corinth. 

The  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  a  place  of  strength 
since  before  the  dawn  of  history,  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  from  which  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant. .  Its  side,  which  faces  the  town  at  its  foot, 
is  nearly  perpendicular;  the  opposite  side  is  not 
so  steep,  but  it  is  only  on  the  west  that  it  can  be 
ascended  with  any  convenience.  Its  surface, 
which  is  an  irregular  oval,  is,  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter, about  600  paces ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  cold  consequent  on  its  elevation,  might,  it 
is  thought,-]-  grow  corn  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  garrison.     The  fountain  of  Pyrene 

*  Soutzo.  f  Rnybaud,  ii.  ]  94. 
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still  continues  to  pour  forth  abundance  of  deli- 
cious water,  which  descends  to  supply  the  town. 
The  view  from  the  Aero- Corinth  extends  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  conti- 
nent, the  seas  and  the  islands,  embracing  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  deeds  of 
Hellas. 

The  unfortunate  Kiamil-bey  was  led  beneath 
those  ramparts,  which  had,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, obeyed  himself  and  his  ancestors,  and,  by 
force  of  the  most  terrific  menaces,  obliged  to 
desire  his  family  and  his  soldiers  to  surrender 
that  formidable  fortress  to  the  enemies  of  their 
faith.  This  his  last  mandate  was  obeyed;  and 
a  capitulation,  similar  to  those  of  Malvasia  and 
Navarino,  was  concluded.  Baleste  and  his  men 
were  admitted  first  into  the  fortress,  and  they 
conducted  themselves  with  order  and  humanity ; 
but  soon  the  irregulars,  who  had  been  investing 
the  citadel,  and  others,  led  by  a  son  of  Coloco- 
tronis,  got  in,  and  then  the  murders  began.  The 
kiaya,  it  was  recollected,  had,  on  his  way  to  Tri- 
politza,  left  a  part  of  his  Albanians  in  the  citadel 
of  Corinth ;  and,  as  their  brethren,  under  Elmas- 
bey,  had  not  adhered  to  their  oath  of  not  bear- 
ing arms  against  the  Greeks,  their  guilt  was 
now  visited  on  the  Albanians  in  Corinth,  and 
they  were  all  massacred.  "  Thus,"  it  has  been 
well  observed,*  "  in  this  war  of  extermination, 
they  punished  the  violation  of  sworn  faith  by 
another  violation  of  it." 

Hypsilantis,  disgusted  with  this  faithless  con- 
duct, and  with  the  cruelties  which  were  com- 

*  Raybaud,  ii.  179. 
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mitted,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  get 
away  before  the  government  came  to  establish 
itself  at  Corinth,  set  out  for  Thessaly.  Baleste, 
by  the  direction  of  the  government,  prepared 
to  depart  for  Crete  ;  from  which  island  two 
deputies  were  arrived,  to  complain  of  Afendo- 
lieff,  and  to  request  that  Baleste,  who  was  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants,  might  be  sent 
to  direct  their  military  operations  against  the 
Turks,  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  in  the  fortified  towns.  Baleste  was  accom- 
panied to  Crete  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  the 
command  of  his  battalion  was  given  to  the  Pied- 
montese  colonel  Tarella. 

While  the  Greeks  were  engaged  in  organi- 
zing their  government,  and  preparing  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  the  old  satrap  of  Epirus  was 
become  the  victim  of  the  artifices  of  Khoorsheed. 
After  the  last  affair  of  Arta,  the  Toshki  agas 
had  resolved  on  maintaining  a  neutrality  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  ;  the  Sooliotes  had 
been  disgusted  by  the  letter  of  Ali,  which 
stopped  them  as  they  were  hastening  to  his 
assistance,  and  he  had  now  only  the  garrison  of 
the  Castle  of  the  Lake  to  depend  on.  Khoor- 
sheed was,  notwithstanding,  anxious  to  get  the 
Toshkis  to  declare  for  the  cause  of  the  Sultan ; 
and  he  strenuously  assured  them  that,  go  things 
as  they  might,  the  life  of  Ali,  to  whom  he  knew 
their  attachment,  should  be  preserved.  He 
even  showed  them  firmans  of  the  Porte,  decla- 
ring that,  if  he  submitted,  himself  and  harem, 
his  servants  and  his  treasures,  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  might  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace.     Letters  of  Ali's 
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sons  were  also  shown  to  the  agas,  attesting  the 
good  treatment  which  they  had  received.  The 
agas,  either  believing  these  documents,  or  glad 
of  the  pretext  which  they  afforded  of  following 
their  inclinations  without  liability  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude,  agreed  to  join  in  forcing  the 
rebel  to  do  what  was  for  his  good;  and  an 
advance  of  six  months'  pay  engaged  them  heartily 
in  the  cause  of  the  Sultan. 

The  avarice  of  AH,  in  withholding  the  pay  of 
his  garrison,  had  disgusted  them.  He  deemed 
them  so  compromised,  that  they  could  not  ven- 
ture to  rely  on  any  amnesty,  and  thought  he 
might  save  his  darling  money.  But  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  Toshkis  were  in  the 
camp  of  Khoorsheed,the  Sheeptars  of  Ali  began 
to  desert ;  and  every  night  some  of  them  crossed 
the  fosse,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  ser-asker, 
where  they  met  a  most  favourable  reception. 
Still,  while  the  Neapolitan,  Caretto,  remained 
to  direct  his  artillery,  the  old  satrap  did  not 
despair.  But  Caretto,  though  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  life,  some  years  before,  to  the 
pasha,  and  though  he  had  hitherto  served  him 
with  the  utmost  fidelity,  either  wearied  out 
with  the  tyranny  of  his  master,  or  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  save  him,  re- 
solved to  shift  for  himself,  and  to  abandon  him 
like  the  rest. 

Ali,  who  had  suspected  his  design,  had  set 
Athanasius  Vaya  to  watch  over  him.  Decei- 
ving the  vigilance  of  his  guard,  Caretto  let  him- 
self down  from  the  top  of  the  rampart  by  a 
cord  attached  to  a  cannon.  In  the  fall  he  broke 
one  of  his  arms ;  and,  on  reaching  the  camp  of 
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Khoorsheed,  as  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  give  any  information  of  importance  with 
respect  to  Ali,  he  was  treated  with  contempt 
and  neglect. 

Shortly  after  the  desertion  of  Caretto,  the 
remainder  of  the  garrison,  wearied  out  by  fa- 
tigue and  sickness,  threw  open  the  gates  of  the 
fortress  to  the  besiegers.  But,  fearing  an  am- 
bush, they  hesitated  to  enter,  and  Ali  had  time 
to  escape  to  what  he  called  his  refuge — K«t«- 
(pvytov.  This  was  a  strong  tower,  well  supplied 
with  cannon,  in  the  part  of  his  palace  appro- 
priated to  the  women.  Underneath  it  was  a 
vast  natural  cavern  filled  with  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, his  treasures,  and  provisions ;  and  in 
it  was  the  apartment  in  which  he  slept.  He 
therefore  suffered  the  imperial  troops  quietly 
to  take  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  fort- 
ress ;  and,  when  they  came  near  enough  to  hear 
him,  he  desired  that  Khoorsheed  should  send 
some  one  of  distinction  to  confer  with  him. 

Khoorsheed  immediately  sent  to  him  Tahir 
Abas  and  Hago  Bessiaris.  Ali  said  nothing  to 
them  of  their  conduct  towards  him  ;  he  contented 
himself  with  merely  saying,  that  it  was  some  of 
the  ser-asker's  principal  officers  that  he  wanted. 
Khoorsheed  then  dispatched  his  Kafetanjee,  or 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  his  keeper  of  the  seals, 
and  some  other  of  his  chief  officers.  Ali  received 
them  politely,  asked  them  to  go  down  with  him 
into  the  cavern,  showed  them  its  contents,  and 
Selim,  one  of  his  Seids,  standing  ready,  on  a  sig- 
nal, to  fire  the  magazine.  Drawing  a  pistol  from 
his  girdle,  he  pointed  it  towards  the  depot;  the 
envoys  cried  out  with  terror ;  the  vizir  smiled, 
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and  said,  that  he  was  only  going  to  lay  aside  his 
arms,  as  he  was  fatigued  with  their  weight.  He 
invited  them  to  sit  beside  him,  and  he  then 
informed  them,  that  he  aspired  to  a  more  me- 
morable kind  of  death  than  that  which  was 
intended  for  him ;  and  that  Khoorsheed,  his 
officers,  and  his  army,  should  share  his  fate,  as 
the  entire  of  the  fortress  was  undermined,  and 
a  spark  laid  to  the  magazine  which  they  beheld 
would  blow  the  whole  into  the  air.  He  added, 
that  he  would  abandon  his  resolution  if  he  ob- 
tained a  pardon  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  would  go  to  Asia  Minor  or  anywhere 
else.  Then  presenting  his  watch  to  the  kafetan- 
jee,hetoldhim,  that  if  the  castle  was  notevacua- 
ted  within  an  hour,  he  would  fire  the  magazine. 

Khoorsheed,  on  the  return  of  his  envoys, 
issued  instant  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
castle ;  and  the  troops,  on  learning  the  cause, 
left  it  with  precipitation.  The  ser-asker,  aware 
of  the  determined  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  fearing  the  effects  of 
his  desperation,  assembled  his  principal  officers, 
and  proposed  to  them  to  sign  a  declaration,  in 
which  they  engaged  to  exert  all  their  influence 
to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  rebel.  This  act, 
signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  officers,  was  trans- 
mitted to  Ali  on  the  10th  January,  and  it  in- 
spired him  with  hopes  of  becoming  again  what 
he  once  had  been. 

Disquieting  dreams,  the  tears  of  his  adored 
Vasiliki,  and  mental  uneasiness,  had  greatly 
altered  Ali,  and  he  now  clung  to  life,  ready  to 
catch  at  any  straw.  On  the  '27th,  the  kafetanjee 
waited  on  him  to  say,  that  Khoorsheed  had  had  a 
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semi-official  notice  from  a  member  of  the  divan, 
to  say,  that  his  Highness,  changing  his  wrath 
to  clemency,  had  granted  the  pardon  of  AH 
Tebelin,  who  was  to  repair  to  Constantinople 
to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  justly  offended 
sovereign ;  that  the  amnesty  would  include  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  he  desired,  and  that  he 
would  be  free  to  pass  over  to  Asia  Minor.  The 
kafetanjee  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  for  Ali  and  Khoorsheed  to  have 
a  personal  interview ;  and  as,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, it  could  not  take  place  in  the  castle,  the 
island  on  the  lake  would  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate place  for  it,  in  the  kiosk  which  Ali  had 
built  there  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and 
which  had  been  lately  new  furnished. 

Ali  was  a  little  startled  at  this  proposal,  and 
he  preserved  a  profound  silence.  The  envoy 
hastened  to  assure  him,  that  the  reason  for  it 
was  only  to  convince  the  army  that  all  ill-un- 
derstanding between  him  and  the  ser-asker  was 
at  an  end  ;  that  Khoorsheed  would  take  to  the 
place  of  conference  only  the  members  of  his 
divan,  and  that,  as  it  was  natural  for  a  man  in 
Ali's  situation  to  be  suspicious,  he  might  previ- 
ously send  to  examine  the  place,  and  then  take 
with  him  as  many  of  his  guards  as  he  pleased, 
leaving  things  on  their  present  footing  in  the 
castle,  where  Selim's  match  would  be  a  sufficient 
pledge  for  the  good  faith  of  the  ser-asker. 

Ali  consented ;  and,  attended  by  twenty  of 
his  guards,  passed  over  to  the  island.  He 
had  Vasiliki  brought  thither  also  with  a  good 
deal  of  his  valuables.  Two  days  passed  away 
without  Khoorsheed  appearing  ;  on  his  sending 
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to  know  the  cause,  the  ser-asker  made  an  excuse, 
at  the  same  time  offering  to  permit  any  persons 
whom  he  desired  to  visit  him.  Ali  named  Ta- 
hir  Abas,  and  other  chiefs,  who  were  at  once 
allowed  to  go  to  the  island.  Engaged  in  form- 
ing intrigues,  and  planning  how  his  friends 
might  carry  him  off  on  the  road  to  Constanti- 
nople, Ali  marked  not  how  time  passed,  and  he 
who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  deceiving  others, 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  without  per- 
ceiving his  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  February,  Khoor- 
sheed  sent  Hassan-pasha  to  felicitate  Ali  on  the 
arrival  of  the  firman.  All  that  now  remained, 
he  was  instructed  to  say,  was  for  him,  out  of 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  to  order 
Selim  to  extinguish  his  match,  and  to  let  the 
imperial  Bairac  (standard)  be  planted  on  the 
Castle  of  the  Lake.  Ali  was  appalled  ;  he  stam- 
mered out  that  Selim  was  charged  to  attend  to 
nothing  but  his  verbal  order,  and  that  he  must 
go  in  person  to  the  castle  to  have  what  they  de- 
sired executed.  A  warm  debate  ensued ;  every 
possible  protestation  was  made  ;  the  sanctity  of 
the  Koran  was  employed  to  convince  him  that 
no  treachery  was  meant.  At  length,  half  forced, 
half  deceived,  the  wily  old  satrap  yielded. 
Drawing  a  token  from  his  bosom,  "  Show  this 
to  Selim,"  said  he,  "  and  that  dragon  will 
become  a  gentle  lamb."  The  talisman  was 
presented  ;  Selim  prostrated  himself,  put  out 
his  match,  and  was  instantly  poniarded  ;  the 
standard  of  the  Sultan  floated  on  the  castle  of 
the  lake,  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  told  Ali 
Pasha  that  his  last  fortress  was  lost. 
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It  was  noon  :  Ali,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
and  prepared  for  the  worst,  sat  in  the  kiosk, 
anxiously  viewing  the  camp,  the  castle,  and  the 
lake ;  his  pulse  beat  quick,  but  his  countenance 
was  calm  ;  he  frequently  drank  coffee  and  iced 
water,  looked  at  his  watch,  yawned,  passed  his 
fingers  through  his  beard,  and  gave  other  signs 
of  his  inward  uneasiness.  At  five  o'clock,  some 
boats  were  seen  putting  off  from  the  shore  and 
making  for  the  island  ;  they  approached,  and 
from  them  landed  Hassan-pasha,  Omer  Briones, 
Mehemet  the  selictar  of  Khoorsheed,  the  ka- 
fetanjee,  and  several  of  the  principal  officers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  train.  All  rose,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  pistols ;  "  Stop  !"  cried  he,  "  what 
do  you  bring  me  ?" — "The  will  of  his  highness," 
replied  Hassan :  "  do  you  know  these  august 
characters  ?"  showing  him  the  gilded  front  of 
the  firman.  "  Yes,  and  respect  them." — "  Well, 
then,  submit  to  destiny  ;  make  your  ablutions  ; 
pray  to  God  ;  your  head  is  required  by" — "My 
head  is  not  so  easily  delivered  !"  cried  he  in  a 
rage.  Quick  as  lightning,  with  one  pistol  he 
wounds  Hassan  in  the  thigh,  and  kills  the 
kafetanjee  with  the  other;  his  guards  rush  in 
and  cut  down  several  of  the  Choadars.  The 
Osmanlis  quit  the  kiosk ;  from  without  they 
fire  and  kill  four  of  his  guards  ;  Ali  himself  is 
wounded  in  the  breast.  They  get  below,  and 
fire  up  through  the  floor ;  one  ball  hits  him  in 
the  side,  another  in  the  spine  ;  he  falls  on  the 
sofa.  "  Run,"  cries  he  to  one  of  his  men,  "  run, 
kill  poor  Vasiliki ;  let  her  not  be  dishonoured 
by  these  villains."  The  door  is  burst  in ;  All's 
men   jump  out  of  the  windows ;   the  selictar 
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enters,  followed  by  executioners  ;  ALL  was  still 
alive.  "Let  the  justice  of  God  be  accomplished," 
said  a  cadi.  The  executioners  seize  him,  drag 
him  out,  and,  with  repeated  blows  of  a  blunt 
sword,  cut  off  his  head  on  one  of  the  steps. 

The  head  of  Ali  was  brought  on  a  large  red 
dish  to  Khoorsheed;  he  rose  to  receive  it;  bowed 
three  times  before  it,  kissed  the  beard,  and  wished 
that  he  himself  might  merit  such  a  death.  The 
body  was  given  to  the  Albanians,  who  buried  it 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  respect  in  use 
among  them  ;  the  head  was  sent  to  the  capital, 
and  exposed  before  the  Bab  Hoomayoom  (Im- 
perial gate.)  Vasiliki*  was  treated  with  every 
attention  by  Khoorsheed,  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  she  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  patriarch.  A  pelisse  and  rich  dagger 
were  sent  to  Khoorsheed,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  good  work  of  exterminating  the 
infidels ;  lavish  praises  and  blessings  were  the 
reward  of  the  army.  Mookhtar,  Veli,  his  two 
sons,  and  Salik,  were  murdered  in  their  places 
of  exile.  Veli,  after  beholding  the  death  of 
his  sons  and  his  brother,  yielded  his  neck  to 

*  Vasiliki  was  a  young  Greek  girl,  who,  not  knowing 
Ali,  fled  to  him  for  protection  from  the  soldiers  who,  hy 
his  order,  were  destroying  her  native  village  of  Plikhi- 
vitza,  and  massacring  its  inhabitants.  The  heart  of  the 
tyrant  was  melted ;  he  saved  her,  and  her  mother  and 
brothers,  and  placing  Vasiliki  in  his  harem,  became 
devotedly  attached  to  her.  He  never  sought  to  make 
her  change  her  religion,  and  always  treated  her  with  con- 
fidence and  kindness.  The  influence  which  she  possessed 
over  his  mind  was  never  employed  by  Vasiliki  but  for 
good.  His  affection  for  his  family  was  the  only  redeem- 
ing trait  in  the  character  of  the  tyrant. 
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the  executioners.  Mookhtar,  like  a  true  Alba- 
nian, shot  the  capijee-bashee  who  came  to  him, 
and,  after  a  brave  defence,  fired  the  gunpowder 
in  his  palace,  and  expired  without  disgrace. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  tyrant  of  Epirus  and 
his  family. 

In  obedience  to  the  imperial  commands, 
Khoorsheed  issued  a  most  haughty  address  to 
the  Christians,  calling  upon  them  to  return  to 
their  former  state  of  degradation,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  acting  in  concert  with  the  fleet 
of  the  capitan-pasha,  who  had  again  made  sail 
for  Patras.  A  large  army  was  assembling  in 
Thessaly,  and  Khoorsheed  was  to  join  it. 

The  navarch,  Tombasis,  had  meantime  been 
on  a  voyage  of  inspection  in  the  Archipelago. 
Sailing  from  Hydra,  in  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, he  had  reconnoitred  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  thence  proceeded  to  Ipsara ;  he 
then  directed  his  course  to  Samos,  where  the 
active  preparations  of  the  people  for  their  de- 
fence excited  his  admiration.  According  to  his 
instructions,  the  admiral  collected  all  the  Cretans 
who  were  desirous  to  return  to  assist  in  the 
liberation  of  their  native  island.  He  arranged 
the  tribute  that  each  of  the  Cyclades  should  pay 
to  the  national  revenue,  and  then  returned  to 
Hydra,  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  February,  the 
Turkish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  capitan-bey  and 
Ismael  Gibraltar,  the  Egyptian  admiral,  put  to 
sea,  and  directed  its  course  towards  Hydra — pri- 
vate information  having  been  sent  that  the  people 
of  that  island  were  divided  in  their  sentiments, 
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a  strong  party  being  for  submission  to  the  Sul- 
tan.* The  appointed  signals,  however,  not 
having  been  answered,  the  vice  admiral,  sus- 
pecting that  he  had  been  deceived,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  a  landing.  He  pursued  his 
course  for  Patras  according  to  his  original  in- 
tention. In  doubling  Cape  Matapan,  his  van- 
guard was  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  and  some 
of  his  transports  driven  on  shore.  Arrived  at 
Navarino,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  recover  that  fortress :  a  body  of  700  or  800 
men  were  put  on  shore,  and  the  fleet  approached 
the  passage  between  the  isle  of  Sphacteria  and 
the  mainland,  leading  into  the  port.  The  Greek 
garrison  was  commanded  by  Anagnostara  ; 
Count  Normann,  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
Wurtemberg  service,  and  about  thirty  other 
officers,  had  lately  arrived  there,  and  the  batte- 
ries had  been  placed  under  their  direction. 

The  Turks  were  allowed  to  land  without  op- 
position, and  to  advance  within  200  paces  of 
the  ramparts.  It  was  hoped  that  the  vessels 
might  go  off  and  leave  them,  but  the  foreigners, 
growing  impatient,  directed  a  heavy  and  severe 
fire  on  them.  The  Turks,  filled  with  terror, 
fled  to  the  shore  ;  the  Christians  pursued,  and 
killed  a  small  number  of  them ;  the  rest  got  on 
board  and  escaped. 

The  Turkish  fleet  proceeded  to  Zante,  where 
it  continued  some  days  ;    it  then  made  sail  for 

*  According  to  Pouqueville  (iii.  409),  some  of  the 
principal  capitalists  of  Hydra  were  thinking  of  retiring, 
with  their  properties,  to  foreign  countries,  and  this  was  a 
stratagem  of  a  modern  Themistocles,  whose  name  he  does 
not  think  it  as  yet  expedient  to  give,  to  prevent  them. 
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Patras,  and  landed  some  reinforcements  princi- 
pally composed  of  Egyptians.  As  most  of  these 
last  had  the  plague,  the  Lalaotes  positively  re- 
fused to  admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  and  they  remained  encamped  outside, 
till  sickness  and  famine  had  destroyed  them. 

On  the  3d  March,  the  Greek  fleet,  command- 
ed by  Andrew  Miowlis  Vocos,  who,  according 
to  the  rotation  established,  had  succeeded  Tom- 
basis  as  navarch,  and  having  on  board  the  ve- 
nerable Anthemius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
appeared  in  view.  After  a  slight  engagement, 
the  Turks  fled,  and  sought  refuge  under  the 
cannon  of  Lepanto :  in  the  Little  Dardanelles, 
on  the  8th,  a  smart  action  took  place  near  cape 
Araxes,  in  which  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing some  of  the  Turkish  transports,  and  in  se- 
parating some  of  the  Barbary  ships  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  which  they  would  have  destroy- 
ed but  for  the  tremendous  gale  which  came  on 
in  the  night  of  the  9th.  The  Turkish  fleet  made 
the  best  of  its  way  back  to  the  Hellespont,  ha- 
ving only  succeeded  in  landing  a  body  of  troops 
at  Patras,  where  they  were  destined  to  perish 
by  disease  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  The 
Greek  fleet  separated,  sending  divisions  to  cruize 
in  different  parts ;  and  on  the  13th  March  (O.S.) 
the  government  issued  a  declaration  of  the  block- 
ade of  all  the  ports  occupied  by  the  enemy,  from 
Epidamnus  round  to  Thessalonika,  including 
those  of  the  Sporades,  the  isles  of  the  iEgean, 
and  Crete. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a 
fair  chance  of  making  a  powerful  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  cause  in  the  north  of  Thes- 
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saly,  by  sending  reinforcements  of  officers,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammunition,  to  the  brave  people  of 
Olympus  and  its  vicinity.  M.  Raybaud  had  pre- 
pared every  thing  necessary  for  the  artillery  in 
the  islands  ;  but  the  procrastination  of  Sala,  the 
inefficient  commander  appointed  by  Hypsilantis, 
had  been  such,  that  the  Turks  had  had  time  to 
crush  the  insurrection.  The  Greeks  of  that 
country  had  burnt  their  habitations,  and  sought 
a  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  in  the 
mountains ;  and  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  pow- 
erful support  would  now  suffice  to  rekindle  their 
courage,  and  induce  them  to  descend  again  into 
the  plains. 

It  was  therefore  evidently  useless  to  attempt, 
with  the  small  means  which  were  at  their  dis- 
posal, any  thing  now  in  Thessaly.  M.  Ray- 
baud  was  so  convinced  of  this,  that  he  returned 
to  the  Morea ;  but  Sala,  becoming  active  at 
the  time  when  activity  was  only  injurious,  set 
sail,  with  a  single  brig,  from  Myconos  for  Thes- 
saly. The  Turks  allowed  him  to  land  with- 
out opposition,  intending,  if  he  advanced  into 
the  country,  to  get  between  him  and  the  sea, 
and  cut  him  off  from  his  vessel.  Not  a  Greek 
appeared  to  join  him,  till  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  when  200  men  ventured  to  come 
down  from  the  mountains  to  him.  Sala,  instead 
of  getting  on  board  and  retiring,  when  it  was 
so  evident  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  disem- 
barked his  cannon,  though  he  had  only  one  of- 
ficer, M.  Lezonski,  to  direct  it. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  Turks,  seeing 
that  the  brig  was  not  going  away,  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  Greeks.     The  event  was  not  for  a 
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moment  dubious :  the  Greeks  were  overwhelm- 
ed by  numbers,  and  most  of  them  perished. 
Some  escaped  on  board  the  ship,  others,  among 
whom  were  Sala  and  M.  Lezonski,  got  to  the 
mountains.  All  the  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Sala,  after  enduring  extreme  hard- 
ships, in  making  his  way  through  the  mountains 
to  Bceotia,  arrived,  thirty-five  days  after  his 
defeat,  at  Corinth,  with  only  four  of  his  compa- 
nions; having  abandoned  the  rest  whenever  they 
were  overcome  by  hunger  or  fatigue.  M.  Le- 
zonski, who  had  been  lost  or  deserted,  at  about 
six  or  eight  hours'  distance  from  Karpenitza,  a 
village  south  of  the  Sperchius,  was  found  by 
some  shepherds,  and  brought  by  them  to  that 
village  ;  and  some  time  afterwards,  he  joined  the 
Greek  army  when  it  entered  Epirus. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  had  been  now  for 
some  months  besieged  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Athenians  had,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection,  retired,  with  their  families,  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  effects,  to  the  island  of 
Salamis,  leaving  the  Turks  masters  of  the  town. 
The  latter,  though  of  a  milder  character  than  the 
Turks  in  general,  pillaged  the  houses,  and  ravaged 
the  surrounding  country.  Every  day  tjiey  drove 
in  before  them  flocks  and  herds,  old  men,  women, 
and  children.  But  their  ravages  were  speedily 
checked  ;  for,  as  the  little  isle  of  Salamis  did  not 
suffice  to  support  such  a  number  of  people,  the 
men  of  the  island,  and  their  guests,  passed  over 
to  the  continent,  where,  joining  the  peasants  of 
Megara  and  Leusina  (JEleims),  they  carried  on 
a  petty  warfare  against  the  Turks  of  Athens. 
The  extensive  plain,  planted  with  olives,  which 
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extends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephisus,  offered 
them  a  convenient  place  for  laying  ambushes ; 
and  they  caused  the  Turks  almost  daily  losses. 
These  last,  as  their  number  was  small,  no  longer 
ventured  to  leave  the  town  ;  and  being  unable 
to  guard  the  great  extent  of  the  walls,  they 
adopted  the  precaution  of  retiring  every  even- 
ing into  the  Acropolis,  leaving  a  few  soldiers  at 
the  principal  gates.  A  handful  of  Greeks,  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  scaled  the  wall,  and 
slaughtered  the  guards  of  one  of  the  gates ;  two 
or  three  of  them,  however,  escaped,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  rest;  and  the  Turks  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  citadel.  As  they  had  little  pro- 
visions, it  was  expected  that  they  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  surrender.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
the  Greeks  ;  but  after  a  few  weeks,  they  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  a  second  time,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Omer  Briones.  This  chief,  who  was 
with  1500  men  near  Negropont,  hastened  to 
Athens,  on  learning  the  state  of  things  there. 
After  staying  twelve  days  in  the  town,  burning 
and  plundering  the  houses  of  the  Greeks,  and 
having  victualled  the  citadel,  he  set  out  for  Epi- 
rus,  taking  with  him  some  of  the  most  able- 
bodied  of  the  Athenian  Turks;  and  he  reached 
the  camp  of  Khoorsheed  without  meeting  any 
obstacle. 

On  the  departure  of  Omer  Briones,  the  Turks 
resumed  their  old  plan  of  setting  guards  on  the 
walls,  and  retiring  every  night  into  the  citadel. 
After  waiting  a  few  weeks,  the  Greeks  silently 
scaled  the  walls  in  the  night,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  town,  intending  to  wait  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Turks  in  the  morning,  and  to 
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endeavour,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  surprise, 
to  rush  into  the  citadel  along  with  them.  But 
unluckily,  Athens,  like  all  the  Eastern  towns,  was 
full  of  dogs  ;  and  these  animals  kept  up  such  a 
barking  and  howling  through  the  night,  that  the 
Turks  grew  suspicious  of  danger,  and,  instead 
of  coming  down,  as  usual,  in  the  morning,  sent 
two  old  female  slaves  to  examine  the  place. 
These  not  returning,  they  shut  themselves  up 
once  more.  The  Greeks  took  possession  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  brought 
back  their  families  from  Salamis,  and  began  to 
follow  their  usual  occupations. 

The  Greeks  never  ceased  to  concert  plans  for 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  citadel,  to 
which  there  is  now,  as  in  the  ancient  times,  but 
one  entrance,  at  the  Propylsea.  A  few  feet  from 
it  were  a  small  mosque  and  coffeehouse,  in 
which  the  Turks  kept  a  guard  of  fifty  men  to 
protect  a  well,  which  was  about  fifty  paces  from 
the  citadel.  One  night,  the  Greeks  approached 
this  place  in  silence,  and  fell  on  the  guard,  most 
of  whom  were  asleep.  They  massacred  some  of 
them,  others  got  into  the  citadel,  and  had  time 
to  shut  the  gate  before  the  Greeks  could  get  to 
it ;  but  the  greater  part  took  refuge  in  the  space 
between  the  citadel  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus, whence  their  companions  drew  them 
up,  one  by  one,  in  an  apparatus  composed  of  mat- 
tresses, which  protected  them  from  the  fire  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  at  the  same  time  kept  off 
by  the  fire  from  the  walls. 

The  Greeks  attempted  in  vain  to  burn  the 
gates  of  the  Acropolis  ;  but  as  the  Turks  had  ne- 
glected to  fill  the  two  fine  cisterns  which  it  con- 
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tains,  and  were  now  cut  off  from  the  well,  for 
the  Greeks  kept  possession  of  the  mosque,  they 
suffered  all  the  miseries  of  thirst,  rendered  dou- 
bly excruciating  by  the  view  of  the  numerous 
limpid  fountains  of  the  town. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Athens,  when 
M.  Raybaud,who  hasfurnished  the  details  which 
we  have  just  given,  arrived  there  in  December 
1821.  The  Greeks  expected  that  this  officer 
would  be  able  to  devise  some  mode  of  reducing 
the  Turks  to  surrender ;  but  when  he  viewed 
the  height  and  strength  of  the  place,  he  saw  that 
no  means  which  the  Greeks  possessed  would 
enable  them  to  make  any  further  progress  than 
they  had  already  done  ;  and  that  casting  bombs 
would  only  serve  to  injure  such  monuments  of 
antiquity  as  were  still  remaining.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself,  much  to  their  dissatis- 
faction, with  recommending  patience  and  a  strict 
blockade. 

The  Greeks,  at  their  station  in  the  mosque, 
were  so  close  to  the  Turks,  that  conversations, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  abuse  and  insult, 
were  continually  kept  up  between  them.  One 
expression  of  the  Turks  struck  M.  Raybaud 
as  somewhat  remarkable.  On  hearing  the 
Greeks  calling  themselves  Hellenes,  they  said, 
"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  Are  not  we  Hellenes 
as  well  as  you  ?  Are  not  we,  like  you,  descended 
from  the  Greeks  of  the  old  times  ?"  On  this  oc- 
casion, they  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  Greeks,  though  all  the  advantage  of  it  would 
have  been  theirs,  replied  only  by  abuse  and  sar- 
casm. The  Turks  then  cast  bombs  and  blocks 
of  marble  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque,  to  beat  it 
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in,  but  the  Greeks  had  propped  it  so  firmly  in- 
side, that  it  resisted  all  their  attempts.  After 
keeping  up  a  vigorous  cannonade  till  evening,  the 
Turks  concluded  the  day,  as  they  usually  did,  by 
loud  singing,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  haut- 
boys and  drums,  on  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  fate  of  Elias,  the  son  of  Peter  Mavro- 
michalis,  is  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
This  gallant  youth  had,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  time  of  which  Ave  write,  passed  through 
Athens,  with  700  Maniotes,  to  aid  the  people  of 
Negropont  in  the  blockade  of  Carystos  ;  for 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  Greeks  had  risen  against 
their  masters.  Elias  had  distinguished  himself 
in  various  affairs,  and  caused  considerable  loss 
to  the  besieged,  when  one  day  they  collected  all 
their  strength,  sallied  forth  and  drove  the  Greeks 
before  them.  Elias,  and  a  young  man  of  respect- 
able family  in  the  isle  of  Tinos,  tried  in  vain  to 
rally  them.  Disdaining  to  share  in  their  flight, 
they  threw  themselves,  followed  by  some  of 
their  soldiers,  into  a  mill,  resolved  to  perish 
rather  than  yield  or  fly.  The  Turks,  after  vain 
efforts  to  take  the  mill,  offered  them  their  lives; 
the  offer  was  rejected,  and  when  their  ammu- 
nition was  all  spent,  and  they  knew  that  hun- 
ger must  give  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  brave  youths  resolved  rather  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  each  other  than  capitulate.  They 
all  turned  against  one  another  their  weapons, 
tinged  with  the  blood  of  the  infidels ;  and  the 
Turks,  on  entering  the  mill,  found  nothing  but 
lifeless  bodies  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on. 

We  now  return  to  Corinth,  where,  in  the 
month  of  April,  arrived  General  Normora  and 
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those  foreigners  who  had  landed  with  him  at 
Navarino.  The  number  of  the  foreigners  at 
Corinth  now  amounted  to  150  persons. 

During  the  time  that  the  congress  was  sitting 
at  Corinth,  Khoorsheed  pasha  had  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  his  harem  and  his 
kiaya.  He  had  prevailed  on  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
to  interest  himself  in  the  affair ;  and  the  agent 
whom  he  employed  was  a  Zanthiote  physician 
named  Panayotis  Stefanos.  The  sum  demanded 
by  the  Greeks  was  80,000  dollars  (L.  16,500),  and 
the  liberation  of  part  of  the  family  of  Mark  Bot- 
zaris,  and  several  Greek  primates,  who  were  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  the  latter 
end  of  April,  two  English  brigs  entered  the  gulf 
of  Lepanto,  and  cast  anchor  before  Corinth ;  on 
board  of  one  of  them  was  Panayotis  Stefanos, 
with  a  part  of  the  ransom.  An  express  was 
immediately  sent  off  to  Tripolitza,  directing 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  to  Corinth 
without  delay ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  the  fair 
captives  arrived,  not  too  well  pleased  at  being 
again  put  into  the  hands  of  their  old  lord,  whose 
wrath  many  of  them  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend.* 

About  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
vizir's  harem,  an  English  frigate  arrived  with 
the  remainder  of  the  ransom,  to  receive  the 
kiaya,  and  to  ask  some  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  declaration  of  blockade  which  had 
lately  been  issued.  The  captain  and  his  officers 
waited  on  the  president,  who  received  them 

*  It  is  said  that  Khoorsheed,  after  Turkish  fashion, 
drowned  several  of  them  after  they  came  to  Jannina. 
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with  his  usual  urbanity ;  and,  on  their  asking- 
permission  to  view  the  citadel,  it  was  readily 
granted ;  but  to  signify  their  sense  of  the  con- 
duct of  which  they  considered  him  guilty  to- 
wards them  and  their  cause,  the  government 
would  not  permit  the  English  consul  at  Patras, 
who  was  on  board  the  frigate,  even  so  much  as 
to  land.  The  kiaya  and  five  or  six  other  Turks 
were  put  on  board  the  frigate,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  delivered  of  the  presence  of  this 
ferocious  monster. 

At  this  time  Mark  Botzaris  came  to  Corinth, 
to  ascertain  if  the  liberation  of  his  family  had 
been  stipulated.  The  renown  of  his  name  made 
him  an  object  of  curiosity.  The  Sooliote  hero 
was  clad  in  a  simple  vest  of  blue  cloth,  over 
which  he  wore  his  white  goat's-hair  cloke,  and 
a  rudely  wrought  pistol  was  stuck  in  his  belt. 
The  first  who  waited  on  him  was  Theodore  Co- 
locotronis,  richly  dressed  and  armed,  from  the 
fruits  of  his  selfish  cupidity.  The  contrast  was 
striking,  and  Colocotronis  seemed  aware  of  it, 
and  retired  in  some  confusion.  Next  day  he  came 
in  his  Klephtic  dress,  rough,  soldierly,  and  dirty. 
Botzaris  rose,  gave  him  his  hand;  "  Now,"  says 
he,  "  you  are  dressed  like  a  brave  man."  He 
enquired  into  the  exploits  of  the  Moreotes ;  and 
he  showed  not  merely  the  cruelty,  but  the  im- 
policy, of  the  massacres  committed  by  them  at 
Tripolitza  and  elsewhere  ;  for  if,  as  he  said,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  had  been  sent  safe 
into  Patras,  Coron,  and  Modon,  these  places 
would  have  been  soon  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
the  Greeks  would  have  escaped  the  reproach  of 
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cruelty  and  breach  of  faith,  to  which  they  had 
exposed  themselves. 

The  simple  Sooliote  knew  little  the  character 
of  the  man  whom  he  was  addressing-.  In  A. 
Mavrocordatos  he  found  an  auditor  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp.  When  he  announced  to  him  his 
intention  of  making  every  exertion  for  the  aid 
of  Sooli,  Botzaris  said  to  him,  "  You  bear  the 
title  of  prince,  keep  it ;  it  is  necessary  for  us ; 
prepare  an  army  of  10,000  men  and  deeds  of 
independence  for  some  Albanian  beys.  Do  not 
put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  expedition — 
that  you  may  not  attract  envy,  follow  me  at  a 
distance;  I  will  open  the  road  of  Epirus  to  you, 
and  make  half  Albania  tributary  to  Greece."* 

It  was  arranged,  that  as  soon  as  possible,  one 
army  should  enter  Epirus  to  give  employment 
to  the  forces  of  Koorsheed,  and  another  proceed 
to  Thermopylae,  to  prevent  the  army  collected 
in  Thessaly  from  penetrating  into  Livadia, 

*  Our  authority  for  these  details  is  the  effect-loving 
Soutzo,  who  says  he  had  them  from  Christos  Andros, 
who  accompanied  Mark  Botzaris  to  Corinth. 
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State  of  Chios — Insurrection  breaks  out  there — Massacre 
of  the  Inhabitants — Attack  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
— Engagements  in  Thessaly — Deputies  murdered  by 
Odysseus — Attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Chios — 
Burning  of  two  Turkish  Men-of-  War — Renewed  Mas- 
sacres in  Chios — Landing  of  the  Egyptians  in  Crete 
— Death  of  Baleste. 

While  the  government  at  Corinth  was  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  to  face  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  on  them  from  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  the  unfortunate  isle  of  Chios  had 
been  desolated  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
Osmanlis,  and  a  massacre  made  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, such  as  few  other  periods  of  the  war  have 
witnessed. 

The  people  of  Chios,  being  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem,  enjoyed 
advantages  unknown  to  their  countrymen  in 
general.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures, flourished  in  it.  Its  population,  of  120,000 
souls,  was  almost  exclusively  Christian :  30,000 
dwelt  in  the  capital  of  the  isle  ;  the  remainder 
were  divided  among  seventy  villages,  twenty- 
one  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
mastic*    A  Moosselim  (sub-pasha),  appointed 

*  Raybaud,  (ii.  210,)  Pouqueville(iii.  437,  et  seg.) gives 
90,000  as  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  of  which,  6000 
were  Mohammedans,  sixty-eight  the  number  of  the  vil- 
lages, twenty-two  that  of  the  mastic  villages. 
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by  the  Sultan,  was  the  governor  of  the  isle,  who, 
if  his  conduct  was  displeasing  to  the  inhabitants, 
was  immediately  removed.  Each  year  the  peo- 
ple chose  for  themselves  four  Gerontes,  or  se- 
nators, one  of  whom  was  always  a  member  of 
the  Latin  church,  as  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  of  that  communion.  These  magis- 
trates were  unpaid  ;  they  acted  as  judges  and  as 
administrators  of  the  public  affairs,  and  it  was 
very  rarely  that  the  moosselim  reversed  any  of 
their  acts.  The  Gerontes  also  apportioned  and 
raised  the  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  ca- 
pitan-pasha,  and  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
demands  of  the  government. 

Thus  mildly  governed,  and  consequently 
prosperous  and  happy,  the  Chiotes  had  formed 
various  public  institutions.  They  had  an  aca- 
demy which  counted  600  pupils,  a  library  con- 
taining upwards  of  6000  volumes,  a  printing- 
office,  hospitals,  and  a  lazaretto.  Chios  had 
become  the  Athens  of  modern  Greece  ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  naturally  little  disposed  to  run 
the  risk  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the  fury 
of  the  Ottomans,  which  they  felt  themselves  so 
little  able  to  resist. 

Accordingly,  when,  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
Hydraotes  and  Ipsariotes  so  injudiciously  sought 
to  extend  the  flame  of  the  insurrection  to  this 
happy  island,  theChiote  senators  entreated  them 
to  depart,  and  adopted  the  resolution  of  reser- 
ving themselves  for  a  more  favourable  occasion. 
The  Gerontes,  and  the  Archbishop  Plato,  to  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Turks,  obeyed  with 
readiness  the  command  to  come  as  hostages  into 
the  citadel. 
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The  Porte,  however,  grown  suspicious,  sent 
a  pasha  to  Chios  with  4000  or  5000  soldiers,  to 
reinforce  the  garrison,  put  the  fort  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  disarm  the  people.  Ten  more 
hostages  were  demanded  by  the  Turks  under 
the  pretext  of  allowing  the  first  four  to  go  to  see 
their  families.  All,  however,  were  retained, 
twenty  more  were  then  added,  and  then  forty; 
so  that  the  number  at  last  amounted  to  se- 
venty-four of  the  heads  of  the  principal  families 
in  the  island.  Every  species  of  oppression  and 
excess  was  exercised  on  the  people,  under  pre- 
text of  their  taking  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents  ;  and  three  or  four  murders  a-day 
were  committed  bv  the  ferocious  soldiery. 

On  the  11th  March  (O.S.),  a  body  of  500 
Samians  and  150  Chiotes,  having  with  them 
two  field-pieces,  effected  a  landing  in  the  bay  of 
St  Helena,  a  league  and  a  half  south  of  the  town 
of  Chios.  The  Samians  were  commanded  by 
Lycurgus  Logothetis,  a  native  of  Samos,  who 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna. 
He  had  been  probably  a  member  of  the  He- 
tairia,  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  insurrection  broke  out,  had  returned 
to  his  native  island,  where  he  contrived  to  make 
himself  a  kind  of  dictator.  The  Chiote  exiles 
were  headed  by  Antonaki  Boornia,  who  had 
been  in  the  French  service,  but  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  his  native  village  of  Vrondado,  in  Chios. 
During  the  siege  of  Tripolitza,  he  had  proposed 
to  Hypsilantis  to  raise  that  isle ;  but  his  means 
had  appeared  so  inadequate  to  what  he  proposed 
to  perform,  that  the  prince  gave  no  heed  to  him. 
He  then  withdrew  to  Samos, where  the  Chian  emi- 
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grants  made  him  their  chief,  and  persuading  the 
Samians  of  the  facility  of  the  enterprise,  engaged 
them  to  join  in  expelling  the  Turks  from  Chios. 
Immediately  on  landing,  they  advanced  with 
loud  cries  against  the  Turks,  who,  after  a  feeble 
resistance,  ran  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
citadel.  Next  day  they  proceeded  to  the  esta- 
blishmentof  aprovisional  government,  composed 
of  six  magistrates  called  Ephori.  These  magis- 
trates immediately  set  about  devising  measures 
for  pushing  the  siege  on  vigorously  ;  and,  aware 
of  their  want  of  means,  they  dispatched  two 
deputies  to  the  government  of  Corinth,  to  ask  for 
counsel  and  aid.  Their  requests  were  granted ; 
two  mortars,  six  battering-pieces,  and  some 
foreign  officers  to  direct  their  artillery,  were 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Unfortunately  thirteen 
days  were  consumed  in  making  preparations; 
and  time,  that  could  never  be  recovered,  was 
thus  needlessly  wasted. 

Meantime  the  Chiotes  had  gotten  ammuni- 
tion and  several  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
neighbouring  isles ;  and  batteries  were  erected, 
which  began  to  play  upon  the  citadel.  But 
dissension  broke  out  among  them :  the  peasantry 
had  crowded  about  Boornia,  attracted  proba- 
bly by  the  tricolor  cockade  of  the  French  re- 
public, which  he  displayed  on  his  hat ;  and,  re- 
lying on  his  influence,  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Logothetis — he  would  be 
master,  he  said,  in  his  own  country,  and  have 
his  will  obeyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samian 
chief  treated  the  Chiotes  like  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, and  demanded  from  them  an  enormous  sum 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Many 
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of  the  inhabitants,  filled  with  alarm,  prepared  to 
quit  the  island,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
of  the  want  of  harmony  and  subordination. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  April  that 
the  Chian  deputies,  and  the  succours  which  they 
were  bringing,  reached  Ipsara — contrary  winds 
having  caused  them  to  occupy  eight  days  in  the 
passage  from  Corinth ;  and  during  their  absence, 
matters  had  taken  a  fatal  turn  in  Chios. 

The  Porte,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
insurrection  in  Chios,  had  directed  the  capitan- 
pasha  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  delay. 
At  noon,  on  the  30th  March  (O.  S),  his  fleet, 
consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty- 
six  frigates  or  corvettes,  appeared  off  the  port 
of  Chios.  He  commenced  a  fire  on  the  town 
and  the  camp  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  very  first 
discharges  threw  them  into  confusion.  The 
garrison  of  the  castle  made,  at  the  same  time, 
a  sally,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  to  retire  to  the  village  of  St  George, 
four  leagues  distant,  whither  they  were  follow-? 
ed  by  a  part  of  the  people. 

The  Turks,  not  considering  themselves  suf- 
ficiently strong  as  yet  to  perform  what  they 
meditated,  resolved  to  lull  their  intended  vic- 
tims into  security,  while  the  capitan-pasha  was 
collecting  in  the  bay  of  Chesme  the  hordes  of 
ferocious  and  fanatic  Asiatics,  who  were  to  be 
their  butchers.  The  agents  whom  they  selected 
to  deceive  the  Greeks,  were  the  consuls  of  the 
Christian  powers  ;  and  these  men — either  de- 
ceived themselves,*  as  we  would  willingly  be- 

*  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  Chiotes  had  always 
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lieve,  though  such  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter is  surprising,  or  accomplices  in  the 
treachery,  as  the  Greeks  loudly  accused  them  of 
being — agreed  to  be  bearers  of  proposals  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  vouchers  for  the  good  faith  of 
the  Turks.  The  French  consul,  who  was  an  old 
man,  having  retired  to  Smyrna  when  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Chios,  the  person  who 
remained  to  represent  him,  accompanied  Yoo- 
dootzi,  the  English  agent,  and  the  Austrian 
consul,  in  the  mission  to  the  insurgents,  to  offer 
them  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  if  they 
would  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  they  used  every 
argument  to  induce  the  people  to  accept  this 
amnesty.  A  number  of  the  villagers  yielded 
to  their  promises,  and  submitted.  They  were 
immediately  crowded  into  the  convent  of  St 
Minas,  and  the  very  next  day  they  were  taken 
out,  200  at  a  time,  and  butchered. 

The  three  days,  which  were  occupied  in  these 
transactions,  had  given  time  for  the  Asiatics  to 
assemble  on  the  coast ;  and  every  moment,  shoals 
of  small  boats  poured  forth  bands  of  savages 
on  the  shores  of  Chios.  Their  first  act  was  to 
burn  the  town  and  the  churches,  to  destroy  all 
the  public  monuments,  and  to  massacre  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  incurable  in 
the  hospitals.  They  then  began  to  extend  their 
devastations  over  the  country. 

The  Greeks,  to  the  number  of  1500,  having 
posted  themselves  at  Vrondado,  a  detachment 

been  particularly  favoured  by  the  Porte,  and  the  consuls 
might  easily  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  Sultan  would 
treat  them  with  lenity,  particularly  as  the  mastic  villages 
were  his  own  private  property. 
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of  3000  Asiatics  marched  against  them,  but 
were  repelled,  and  driven  under  the  cannon  of 
the  castle.  Having  been  strongly  reinforced, 
they  returned  with  fury  to  the  charge,  and 
forced  the  insurgents  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
160  men.  The  Greeks,  however,  retreated  in 
good  order,  defending  themselves  against  the 
enemy  with  great  courage  ;  and  one  of  their 
women,  it  was  observed,  killed  three  Turks  with 
her  own  hand,  before  she  fell  herself,  near  the 
church  of  St  Corinthus.  They  halted  for  some 
time  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Epos,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  escaped  to  Ipsara. 

The  position  of  the  Greeks  at  Thymiana  was 
attacked  with  the  same  results.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance farther,  was  a  small  battery  on  the  coast ; 
against  it  the  enemy  sent  a  detachment,  which 
was  to  be  sustained  by  firing  from  a  frigate  ; 
but  this  vessel  happening  to  get  grounded  on  the 
shallows,  the  Greeks  waded  through  the  water  to 
her,  carried  off  her  ammunition,  and  burnt  her. 

The  Samians  and  the  Chian  emigrants  had 
taken  up  a  position  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  thousands  of  the  unhappy  people  had 
collected  behind  them,  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  conflict.  It  was  of  short  duration ;  the 
Greeks  gave  way  and  fled,  some  one  way,  some 
another.  Soldiers  and  peasants,  women  and 
children,  old  and  young,  fly  in  different  direc- 
tions, pursued  by  the  ferocious  Moslems  ;  thou- 
sands are  massacred  by  the  ruthless  savages,  who 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex;  mothers,  to  save 
themselves  and  to  preserve  their  children  from 
a  more  cruel  fate,  fling  them  from  cliffs  and  pre- 
cipices. The  island  is  traversed  in  all  directions  ; 
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the  houses  are  burnt ;  the  inhabitants  massacred. 
During  fifteen  days,  the  carnage  continued  with- 
out intermission.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
population  was  slaughtered,  or  reduced  to  sla- 
very. Thousands  concealed  themselves  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  secret  retreats,  till  vessels 
from  Ipsara  and  the  other  isles  came  to  take 
them  off,  and  disperse  them  over  the  Archipelago. 

A  large  body  of  Turks  proceeded  against  the 
wealthy  convent  of  Neamoni,  where  a  crowd  of 
females  and  children  had  sought  refuge.  They 
burst  open  the  monastery,  slaughtered  the  monks, 
made  the  unfortunate  women  the  victims  of  their 
lust,  and,  collecting  all  the  sacred  utensils  and 
treasures  of  the  place,  divided  them  and  the 
women  and  children  into  lots,  to  take  away  with 
them.  The  thought  then  struck  them,  that  if  they 
were  to  sell  the  females  whom  they  had  disho- 
noured, their  own  offspring  might  come  to  be 
slaves.  Their  fanatic  pride  was  wounded  at  the 
idea ;  and  drawing  their  poniards,  they  slaugh- 
tered those  whom  they  had  j  ust  before  pressed  in 
their  embraces.*  It  required  more  than  fifteen 
mules  to  carry  away  ail  the  precious  effects 
found  in  the  monastery  of  Neamoni. 

The  nuns  of,  the  convents  of  Khalandra  and 
Calimassia,  and  several  families  who  had  not 
had  time  to  save  themselves,  sought  refuge  in  a 
tower  three  stories  high.  The  Turks,  when 
tiiey  came  to  it,  broke  open  the  doors,  sacrificed 
the  women  to  their  lust,  seized  the  priests  who 
were  there — put  out  their  eyes,  and  then  burned 
them  alive.     Fortunately  they  forgot  the  third 

*   Pouqueville,  iii.  474. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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story,  and  those  who  were  in  it  were  happy 
enough  to  escape. 

A  young  couple,  named  Mike  and  Jeronima 
Phacaro,  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers  as 
they  fled.  The  husband  was  hit  by  a  ball,  and 
fell ;  his  wife  fainted  away  at  his  side.  The 
ruffians,  regardless  of  her  beauty,  cut  off  four 
of  her  fingers  to  ascertain  if  she  was  alive.  As 
no  blood  came,  they  left  her,  after  giving  her 
several  cuts  with  their  yatagans.  Recovering 
from  her  swoon,  Jeronima  called  her  husband, 
and  found,  to  her  great  joy,  that  he  was  only 
wounded.  They  got  up,  and  moved  along  slowly 
to  the  sea-shore,  hoping  to  get  on  board  of  some 
vessel ;  but  here  they  met  new  enemies  ;  and 
the  husband  was  killed,  and  the  wife  dragged 
away  for  a  slave.* 

When  a  party  landed  from  the  Greek  fleet, 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  to  witness  the 
devastation  which  had  been  committed,  and  to 
try  to  save  such  victims  as  they  might  meet, 
they  heard  loud  cries  issuing  from  a  ravine,  near 
a  ruined  village.  On  hastening  thither,  they 
found  a  young  man  engaged  with  three  Turks ; 
behind  him  was  a  young  girl,  whose  cries  had 
drawn  them  to  the  place,  and  two  priests,  also 
seeking  to  defend  her.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Turks  fled ;  one  of  them  was  killed, 
and  the  other  two  forced  to  abandon  their 
horses.  The  elder  of  the  priests  said,  that  since 
the  landing  of  the  Turks,  he  and  his  colleague 
had  concealed  themselves  in  that  cavern ;  the 

*  She  was  afterwards  cured  of  her  wounds  and  ran- 
somed, and  restored  to  her  family,  after  having  passed 
through  several  hands. 
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latter  used  to  leave  it  every  night,  and  go  into 
the  fields  to  search  for  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
their  support.  In  one  of  these  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions, he  met  this  young  couple,  who,  after 
having  been  hunted  the  whole  afternoon  by  the 
infidels,  had  escaped  them  by  the  favour  of  the 
night.  Their  families  had  been  massacred  or 
reduced  to  slavery ;  the  young  man  had  received 
several  wounds  in  defending  his  mistress  ;  and 
he  had  seen  his  sister  carried  away  before  his 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  give  her  any  aid. 
The  Greeks  took  the  young  couple  to  Ipsara ; 
the  old  priest,  who  was  more  than  seventy  years 
of  age,  refused  to  quit  his  cave,  saying,  that  he 
left  to  the  care  of  heaven  the  short  space  of  life 
that  remained  to  him,  and  which  was  not  worth 
taking  that  trouble  to  save.* 

When  the  Turks  had  spread  devastation  over 
the  whole  island,  they  returned  to  the  town, 
dragging  along  with  them  their  captives.  The 
primates  of  the  villages  were  forced  to  march 
before  them,  carrying  the  standards  ;  several  of 
the  prisoners  were  massacred ;  the  rest  were 
sold  for  low  prices.  The  archbishop  and  the 
hostages  were  brought  out  of  the  castle,  and 
hung  in  eight  parallel  lines  on  the  beach.  Two 
of  them,  Fona  and  Meni,  died  uttering  impre- 
cations and  prophecies  against  their  murderers. 
The  Turks,  in  derision,  wrapped  a  turban  round 
the  head  of  the  dead  archbishop,  and  exposed 
him  in  that  state  to  their  prisoners. 

The  consular  agents  of  the  Christian  powers 
covered  themselves  with  disgrace,  by  selling 

*  Jourdain. 
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their  protection  to  such  unfortunate  victims  as 
sought  shelter  in  their  houses.  Two  of  the  pri- 
mates, who  were  sheltered  in  the  consular  houses 
of  France  and  Austria,  had  to  pay  100,000  pias- 
tres ;  the  poor,  who  could  pay  nothing,  were 
driven  out  of  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  greater  part  of  these  agents 
were  what  is  called  Levantine  Arabs,  a  race  al- 
most as  depraved  as  either  Greeks  or  Turks.* 

The  once  beautiful  and  fertile  isle  of  Chios 
was  now  one  scene  of  desolation,  no  part,  ex- 
cept its  southern  district,  having  been  spared. 
Near  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  massa- 
cred; 30,000  dragged  away  into  slavery;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  scattered  in 
poverty  and  destitution  over  the  isles  and  the 
Morea. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thermopylae  had  been  the  scene  of  an- 
other conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
barians. Hypsilantis  left  Corinth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  accompanied  by  Nikitas  and 
1200  Peloponnesians,  and  marched  to  Athens. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  attempt 
to  carry  the  Acropolis  by  storm.  "  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  attack,  the  Archbishop  of 
Athens  officiated  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and 
the  soldiers,  prostrate  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones,  swore  on  the  Gospels  to  face  death  bold- 
ly. Having  crowned  themselves  with  branches  of 
laurel,  blessed  by  the  prelate,  they  retired  into  the 
houses  to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  their 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  details  are  from 
Ilavbaud. 
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funeral  feast.  At  midnight,  arrayed  in  their  finest 
garments,  the  pistol  and  sword  in  their  hands, 
they  approached  the  Acropolis.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  citadel  became  illuminated,  as  if  by  magic  ; 
a  shower  of  tiles,  torches,  and  balls  fell  on  the 
assailants,  who,  after  some  vain  attempts,  retired, 
covered  with  wounds.  An  Austrian  had  disco- 
vered their  design  to  the  enemy."*  Hypsilantis, 
after  offering  an  honourable  capitulation  to  the 
besieged,  which  was  refused,  set  out  for  Disto- 
mo,  where  he  met  Odysseus. 

According  to  the  following  dispatch  of  Odys- 
seus to  the  senate,  it  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  some  severe  fighting  before  the  arri- 
val of  Hypsilantis  at  the  Greek  camp. 

The  army  collected  at  Larissa,  under  Mo- 
hammed Dramali,  had  established  its  head-quar- 
ters at  Thaumakos,  occupied  Patrajik,  and  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Zeitooni.  The  ser-asker 
had  then  pushed  on  towards  the  Hellada  (Sper- 
chius),  and  encamped  at  Allamana.f  "Till  then," 
said  Odysseus,  "  we  had  kept  ourselves  on  the 
defensive  ;  but  being  informed  that  the  Turks 
were  concentrating  their  forces  at  Zeitooni  and 
Patrajik,  which  are  the  keys  of  Thessaly,  we 

*  Soutzo,  187.  This  attack  on  the  citadel  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Raybaud,  but,  of  course,  in  simpler  terms.  As 
the  present  pretends  not  to  be  a  critical  history,  I  make 
no  scruple  to  follow  this  writer  in  the  details,  when  I 
know  the  main  circumstances  to  be  true.  It  would, 
however,  appear  from  Raybaud,  that  Hypsilantis  was  not 
present  on  this  occasion. 

■f  The  discrepancy  between  the  report  of  Odysseus  to 
the  senate  as  given  by  Pouqueville  (iii.  398),  and  that 
of  Soutzo,  derived,  as  he  says,  from  a  MS.  Apology  of  D . 
Hypsilantis,  written  by  himself,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile. 
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resolved  to  dislodge  them  from  these  positions. 
The  Peloponnesian  troops,  which  were  under 
the  orders  of  Nikitas  and  Yatraco,  amounted  to 
3000  men,  and  our  whole  army  numbered  about 
8000,  of  which  we  formed  two  divisions.  The 
first,  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  Ni- 
kitas, Odysseus,  and  Dyovoonitis,  was  to  be  di- 
rected against  Zeitooni ;  while  the  second,  under 
Demetrius  Contoyanis  and  Herve  Gooras,  ad- 
vanced on  the  side  of  Patrajik,  after  having 
agreed  on  the  manner  and  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, which  were  arranged  in  a  council  of  war. 

"  On  Good  Friday,  31st  March  (O.S.),  the 
first  division  was  embarked  at  Palseochori,  a 
village  opposite  Lithada,  in  the  isle  of  Eubcea, 
in  seven  vessels,  which  convoyed  a  crowd  of 
mistics,  or  barks.  We  failed  not  to  address  our 
prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of  our  arms ;  and 
on  Holy  Saturday,  April  1st,  at  break  of  day, 
we  began  to  effect  our  landing  in  the  port  of 
Echinos,  near  Stelida.  We  were  effecting  it  in 
good  order ;  but  we  had  scarcely  put  300  men 
ashore,  when  the  Turks  came  against  us  with  a 
force  four  times  our  number,  and  principally 
composed  of  cavalry.  Our  soldiers  then  retired 
towards  the  sea,  where,  being  reinforced  by  500 
of  our  men,  they  again  advanced.  The  Turks 
were  soon  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men, 
and  six  prisoners,  and  obliged  instantly  to  eva- 
cuate Stelida,  where  they  left  sixty  Sheeptars, 
who  maintained  their  post,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  burnt  alive  in  three  houses  in  which 
they  had  intrenched  themselves. 

"  Meantime  Odysseus,  who  had  embarked  with 
seventy  resolute  palicares,  was  landing  at  the  vil- 
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lage  of  Santa  Marina,  situated  close  to  the  sea, 
three  leagues  from  Zeitooni,  and  taking  up  a  po- 
sition, after  having  routed  200  Turks,  of  whom 
he  killed  a  third ;  and  the  night  having  come  on, 
preparation  was  made  for  the  engagement, which 
was  expected  to  take  place  next  day. 

"  It  was  Easter-day.  The  Turks,  to  the  num- 
ber of  3000  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  advanced 
against  Santa  Marina,  where  Odysseus  was 
posted,  who  had  received  during  the  night  a 
reinforcement  of  130  men.  He  was  vigorously 
attacked,  but  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were 
unavailing,  owing  to  the  strong  position  of 
the  village  of  Santa  Marina,  though  the  affair 
lasted  till  evening. 

"  Odysseus  having  sent  to  inform  Nikitas  of 
what  had  occurred,  this  chief  ventured  to  join 
him ;  and  setting  out  with  1000  men,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  barbarians,  while  Dyovoo- 
nitis,  who  had  embarked  his  men,  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  same  point,  where  they  all  arrived 
safely. 

"  Next  day,  Easter  Monday,  the  Turks,  think- 
ing that  the  troops  which  remained  at  Stelida 
had  dispersed,  marched  with  the  entire  of  their 
forces  against  Odysseus,  dragging  with  them 
cannons  and  mortars  to  dislodge  the  Greeks 
from  their  positions.  They  discharged  at  the  first 
more  than  a  hundred  cannon  balls,  and  threw 
an  equal  number  of  shells,  when,  having  come 
close  to  the  Christians,  who  replied  to  them  only 
by  patriotic  songs,  Odysseus  and  Nikitas  jud- 
ged that  it  was  time  to  make  an  end  with  it. 
Laying  down  their  guns,  and  inviting  their  sol- 
diers to  take,  like  them,  their  swords  in  their 
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hands,  they  flung  themselves  on  the  infidels, 
whom  they  beat,  and  pursued  a  league  of  way. 

"  The  loss  of  the  Turks  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding days,  amounted  to  500  killed  ;  that  of 
the  Greeks,  to  thirty  killed  and  fifty-eight 
wounded.  From  that  time  both  parties  remain- 
ed quiet. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  the  division  of  Contoya- 
nis  had  made  itself  master  of  Patrajik  ;  and  the 
Turks,  being  forced  to  repass  the  Hellada,  post- 
ed themselves  at  Liano  Cladi,  a  village  situated 
in  the  plain,  where  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  by  means  of  their  cavalry." 

From  this  report,  whatever  its  claims  to  cre- 
dibility may  be,  it  is  clear  that  Nikitas  and  the 
Peloponnesians  were  engaged  near  Thermopylae 
in  the  beginning  of  April  (O.S.),  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Hypsilantis  was  among  them — a 
circumstance  which  might  seem  to  lend  some 
support  to  the  statement  of  his  having  been  with 
a  part  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Athens. 

At  the  time  when  Hypsilantis  joined  the 
army,  theTurks,  having  been  strongly  reinforced, 
had  obliged  it  to  fall  back.  The  Greeks,  though 
inferior  in  number,  resolved  to  attack  them,  to 
prevent  their  penetrating  into  Bceotia.  The 
forces  of  the  Greeks  are  stated  at  5000 ;  those 
of  the  Turks,  at  15,000  men.  The  Greeks 
divided  their  forces,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  several  points  at  once.  Contoyanis  was  or- 
dered to  take  them  on  the  right,  by  gaining  the 
heights  of  Mount  Catavothra  ((Eta.)  Hypsi- 
lantis was  to  take  his  position  in  the  centre,  to 
support  Odysseus  and  Nikitas;  while  Herve 
Gooras  was  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  Ottoman 
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army.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  May  when 
this  engagement  took  place,  and  Mohammed 
Dramali  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
His  nephew  was  among  the  prisoners.  * 

It  was  some  time  after  this  repulse  of  the 
Turks,  that  the  government,  at  the  instigation 
of  Theodore  Nigris,  and,  perhaps,  of  Hypsilan- 
tis,  resolved  to  deprive  Odysseus  of  his  com- 
mand, in  which  they  thought  he  bore  himself 
too  independently.  It  was,  however,  a  difficult 
task  to  assail  him  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted 
palicares,  who  recognised  scarcely  any  authority 
but  his.  The  commission,  however,  was  given 
to  Alexander  Nootzas,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  patron,  AH  Pasha,  had  cordially  embraced 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  to  Palascas,  a 
man  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the 
Russian  army. 

According  to  the  account  furnished  to  M. 
Raybaud,f  by  a  Frenchman  attached  to  Hypsi- 
lantis,  and  who  was  near  the  spot,  the  two  en- 
voys, attended  by  a  small  escort,  arrived,  with- 
out any  obstacle,  at  the  camp  of  Odysseus.  They 
began  by  paying  him  some  embarrassed  compli- 
ments, and  making  excuses  for  the  disagreeable 
office  with  which  they  were  charged.  Odysseus 
showed  no  displeasure ;  and  his  conduct  lulled 
them  into  perfect  security.  He  kept  them  to 
supper ;  and,  as  the  hour  was  late,  engaged  them 
10  put  off  speaking  of  the  object  of  their  mission 
till  the  following  day. 

*  This  is  Soutzo's  account. 

f  Raybaud,  ii.  201.     This  Frenchman,  M.  N of 

Metz,  had  been  for  several  years  D.  Hypsilantis'  mathe- 
matical teacher,  in  the  house  of  his  father  at  Kdssaro. 
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"When  supper  was  served,  they  partook  of  it 
without  any  suspicion,  for  Odysseus  had  let 
nothing  escape  him  to  alarm  them.  They  sat  a 
long  time,  talking  of  curious  matters,  uncon- 
nected with  the  subject  which  they  came  about. 
Suddenly  the  tent  was  filled  with  armed  men. 
"  Brethren  !"  said  Odysseus,  "  have  you  been 
contented  with  me  since  you  have  served  un- 
der me  ?"— "  Yes."—"  Well,  then,  they  have 
sent  Nootzas  and  Palascas  to  displace  me.  Are 
you  willing  to  put  yourselves  under  their  com- 
mand?"— "  No,  no,"  cried  they.  Then  turning 
to  the  terrified  deputies,  "  You  see,"  said  he  ; 
and  looking  at  his  men,  "  Come,  deliver  me  of 
my  enemies" — Nootzas  and  Palascas  instantly 
fell,  pierced  with  wounds.* 

The  government  did  not  feel  itself  strong 
enough  to  attempt  to  punish  the  author  of  these 
murders ;  and  the  atrocity  only  served  to  exalt 
Odysseus  in  the  estimation  of  the  lawless  Klephts 
of  Agrapha  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
admiral  Miowlis,  sailed  from  Hydra  on  the  12th 
and  15th  of  May,  and  directed  its  course  for 

*  The  account  of  this  transaction  given  hy  Soutzo, 
who  says  he  had  it  from  John  Gooras,  Odysseus'  lieute- 
nant, differs  little  from  that  given  above.  He  says,  that 
Nootzas  and  Palascas  were  dragged  out  of  the  tent,  and 
shot,  not  in  the  presence  of  Odysseus.  According  to  Pou- 
queville  (iv.  51),  Odysseus  was  nowise  concerned  in 
the  murder,  the  envoys  having  been  assassinated  at  Trio- 
dos,  on  the  spot  where  OZdipus  killed  his  father,  while 
Odysseus  was  at  Arachova,  meditating  plans  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  M.  Pouqueville  is  so  extremely  anxious 
to  make  a  hero  of  Odysseus,  that  he  eagerly  defends  him 
against  every  charge  made  against  him. 
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Chios,  with  a  view  to  take  some  satisfaction  for 
the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  to  save  as  many  of  them  as  was 
now  possible.  On  board  of  it  were  Captain 
Jourdain,  of  the  royal  navy  of  France,  (who  has 
furnished  the  following"  details,)  an  officer  who 
had  lately  come  to  offer  his  talents  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  cause ;  Lieutenant  Hastings, 
of  the  English  navy,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  good  cause ;  and  several 
other  foreigners. 

A  part  of  the  Greek  navy  blocked  up  the 
Turkish  squadron  in  the  strait  of  Chios,  while 
the  rest  of  the  ships  were  engaged  in  taking  off 
the  unhappy  Chiotes.  On  the  30th,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  enemy's  fleet  should  be  attacked 
the  following  night.  Accordingly,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st,  fifteen  ships 
of  war  and  three  fire-ships,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Miowlis,  entered  the  strait  by  the 
narrow  passage  on  the  north  between  Chios 
and  the  isle  of  Strobli,  one  of  the  Spalmades. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  kept  without,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  forming  a  line  extending 
from  the  north  point  of  Chios  to  the  coast  of 
Asia.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of  six  ships 
of  the  line,  nine  frigates,  some  corvettes,  and 
other  vessels,  in  all  forty-four  sail.  That  of  the 
Greeks,  fire-ships  included,  amounted  to  fifty- 
six  small  vessels,  none  of  which  carried  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  guns,  of  from  four  to 
eighteen  inches  in  calibre. 

The  Turkish  frigates,  which  were  under  sail, 
on  seeing  the  Greeks  advancing,  fired  three  guns, 
and  fled  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the 
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fleet,  which  was  moored  before  the  town  of 
Chios.  At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the  enemy- 
cut  their  cables,  and  prepared  for  action,  in  great 
confusion.  Orders  were  issuedfor  two  of  thefire- 
ships  to  endeavour  to  get  alongside  of  some  of 
their  vessels,  and  for  a  third  to  keep  close  to  the 
admiral's  brig.  The  Hydraote  brigs  of  the  cap- 
tains Sactooris,  Zumados,  and  Scurtis,  joined 
that  of  Admiral  Miowlis,  and  all  four  assailed 
the  ship  of  Kara  Ali,  the  capitan-pasha.  A 
heavy  firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
Turks  pointed  their  guns  so  ill,  that  they  did  no 
injury  to  the  Greek  vessels,  a  few  bullets  only 
passing  through  the  sails.  The  fire-ship  at- 
tempted to  take  the  pasha's  ship  on  the  star- 
board; but  the  captain  setting  fire  to  her  too 
soon,  the  pasha  had  time  to  tack,  and  he  imme- 
diately crowded  all  sail  to  get  out  of  her  way. 
She  ran  close  to  his  stern,  and  had  her  captain 
delayed  but  a  single  minute  in  setting  fire  to  her, 
the  object  would  have  been  attained.  The  crew 
of  the  fire-ship  got  on  board  the  admiral's  vessel, 
and  the  fleet  began  to  work  out  of  the  channel. 
The  Turks,  perceiving  their  intention,  gave 
chase,  and  kept  firing  the  whole  night  long. 
The  Greeks,  having  tacked  till  daybreak,  went 
out  by  the  passage  at  which  they  had  come  in ; 
while  the  Turks  left  the  channel  by  the  one  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  thus  came  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  Greek  vessels  which  had  remained 
outside.  One  of  their  brigs  pursuing  one  of  the 
fire-ships,  the  boats  were  sent  to  take  her  in 
tow,  and  Captain  Balgari  attacked  the  Turkish 
ship,  and  made  her  give  over  the  chase.  The 
Greek  fleet,  having  reassembled,  made  sail  for 
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Ipsara ;  the  capitan-pasha  showed  an  inclination 
to  pursue  it ;  but  his  fleet,  which  was  off  the 
coast  of  Asia,  took  no  notice  of  his  signals.  Next 
day  they  resumed  their  station  in  the  strait. 

In  a  council  of  war,  held  on  board  the  Greek 
fleet,  it  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  some 
dark  night  for  attacking  the  enemy  again.  It 
was  arranged  that  two  fire-ships  should  enter  the 
strait  at  the  north  passage,  at  which  place  some 
vessels  should  remain  to  receive  their  crews  on 
board  when  they  should  have  performed  their 
task,  while  other  vessels  should  keep  cruizing  at 
the  southern  passage,  in  case  the  .wind  should 
oblige  them  to  run  the  length  of  the  strait. 

The  night  of  the  18th  June  proving  favour- 
able for  the  proposed  attack  on  the  Turkish 
fleet,  two  fire-ships  made  sail  for  the  strait, — the 
one  commanded  by  Constantine  Canaris,  the 
Ipsariote  ;  the  other  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hydraote  captain,  George  Pepinos.  Canaris, 
who  became  afterwards  so  celebrated,  had  never 
been  distinguished  by  any  striking  exploit ;  and 
his  small  stature,  timid  air,  and  embarrassed 
manners,  testified  little  in  favour  of  his  courage. 

As  they  passed  the  Spalmade  islands,  they 
were  becalmed  within  shot  of  two  Turkish  fri- 
gates. Canaris'  men  losing  courage,  he  said  to 
them,  "  If  you  are  afraid,  throw  yourselves  into 
the  sea,  and  swim  to  yonder  rocks.  I  will  burn 
the  pasha."  A  breeze  springing  up  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  they  entered  the  strait ;  and  Canaris 
finding  that  his  vessel  was  not  so  good  a  sailor 
as  that  of  Pepinos, "  Friend,"  cried  he,  "  if  you 
get  on  before  me  thus,  you  will  have  burnt  a 
vessel  before  I  can  ever  get  into  the  road,  and 
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our  enterprise  will  be  but  half  executed.  Let 
me  go  first,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  come  up  in 
time  and  perform  your  share." 

It  was  now  the  Ramazan,  and  the  Turks  were 
spending-  the  evening-  in  joy  and  festivity ;  the 
fleet  was  illuminated,  and  the  ship  of  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  in  particular,  displayed  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coloured  lamps.  Several  of  the  captains 
of  the  other  ships,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
persons,  had  crowded  on  board  of  it ;  the  trum- 
pets, drums,  and  cymbals  filled  the  air  with  their 
clangour ;  suddenly  Canaris  ran  up  his  fire-ship 
—attached  it  to  the  Turkish  vessel — set  fire  to 
it — -jumped  into  his  boat — "  Now  you  are  well 
illuminated !"  cried  he,  as  he  passed  under  the 
poop.  The  flames  spread  rapidly ;  all  efforts  to 
extinguish  them  were  vain.  The  capitan-pasha 
threw  himself  into  the  boat ;  one  of  the  masts 
of  the  ship,  as  it  blew  up,  struck  his  skiff  and 
overturned  it,  and  he  died  on  reaching  the  shore, 
of  the  injuries  which  he  had  received.  Pepinos 
had,  meantime,  set  fire  to  the  capitana-bey,  on 
board  of  which  was  the  treasure  of  the  fleet. 
This  ship  was  but  partly  burnt ;  but  it  was  so 
much  damaged  as  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
service.  Six  other  vessels  were  also  greatly 
damaged,  by  running  foul  of  each  other,  in  the 
terror  and  confusion  caused  by  the  burning  of 
those  two  ships.  All  the  vessels  moored  before 
the  isle  cut  their  cables  to  escape  from  the 
flames ;  some  made  for  the  town,  at  the  risk  of 
going  ashore  in  the  port ;  others  directed  their 
course  towards  the  southern  passage,  and  gained 
the  coast  of  Asia;  some  strove  to  get  out  by  the 
northern  passage.     The  confusion  was  equally 
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great  in  the  town :  the  Turks,  fearing  that  the 
burning  vessels  would  go  on  shore  and  set  fire 
to  it,  were  thinking  of  leaving  it.  If  the  Greeks 
had  had  some  more  fire-ships,  and  a  part  of  their 
fleet  had  come  up  at  the  time,  the  entire  Turk- 
ish squadron  might  have  been  destroyed.* 

When  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
known  at  Ipsara,  the  national  flag  was  hoisted 
on  all  the  houses,  and  the  thunder  of  artillery, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells,  greeted  the  brave  ma- 
riners as  they  landed.  Their  first  act,  on  coming 
ashore,  was  to  proceed  to  the  church,  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the  success  with  which 
he  had  crowned  them.  Preceded  by  the  clergy, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  religion,  accompanied  by 
the  primates,  and  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  they,  after  coming  out  of  the 
church,  went  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
town.  Having  returned  to  the  church,  Cyril,  a 
venerable  priest  of  Smyrna,  concluded  the  usual 
service  by  the  following  prayer : — 

"  Shed  abroad,  O  Lord  !  thy  benedictions  on 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  people  whom 
thou  hast  committed  to  their  care.  Alleviate  in 
their  hands  the  toilsome  burden  of  government. 
Surround  their  thrones  with  faithful  servants ; 
and  suffer  them  not  to  forget  that  the  power 
which  they  hold  of  thee  is  only  for  the  happi- 
ness of  men. 

"  Suspend  the  devastations  which  destroy  the 
harmony  of  thy  divine  works ;  put  a  stop  to  the 
blood  which  crime  and  error  delight  to  shed. 


*  Jourdain,  i.  70.     A  part  of  these  details  have  been 
taken  from  Soutzo. 
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Restore  peace  ;  shed  calmness  and  repose  over 
all  the  beings  which  are  shone  on  by  the  star 
which  is  the  work  of  thy  hands,  and  make  all 
hearts  know  that  it  is  not  by  hatred  and  murder 
that  thy  blessings  are  to  be  obtained." 

The  Turks,  in  their  rage,  resolved  to  exter- 
minate the  inhabitants  of  the  mastic  villages, 
which  are  on  the  north  of  Chios,  and  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  their  barbarity.  Admiral  Miow- 
lis,  suspecting  what  was  likely  to  occur,  had 
sailed  in  person,  with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  in  that 
direction.  Just  as  he  arrived,  the  smoke  was 
ascending  from  the  villages,  to  which  the  Turks 
had  set  fire ;  the  inhabitants,  seeing  the  Greek 
ships,  crowded  to  the  shore,  or  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  till  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
getting  off  should  offer  ;  others  of  them  got  on 
a  rock  out  in  the  sea.  A  great  number  was  thus 
saved,  but  a  still  greater  number  was  massacred. 
Thus  terminated,  on  the  19th  June,  the  butch- 
eries of  Chios,  after  havinglasted  through  a  space 
of  two  months.  By  a  census,  taken  the  fifth  of 
the  following  month,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
but  900  individuals  remaining  on  the  island  out 
of  a  population  of  90,000  or  120,000  souls. 
"  Peace  and  order  were  thus,"  as  the  Oriental 
Spectator  expressed  it,  "  perfectly  re-established 
in  Chios."* 

While  the  wretched  people  of  Chios  were 
thus  the  victims  of  Turkish  barbarity,  their 
brethren  of  Crete,  under  the  command  of  Baleste 


*  Pouqueville.    It  is  rather  strange  that  Jourdain,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  makes  no  mention  of  this  last  massacre. 
His  notices  are,  however,  very  concise  in  general. 
8 
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and  Justin  de  Rouen,  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful against  the  Mussulmans  of  their  island, 
whom  they  had  forced  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  strong  places.  The  Greeks  were  particu- 
larly anxious  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
such  places  as  offered  a  facility  of  debarkation, 
for  they  knew  that  an  expedition,  destined  to 
reduce  the  islands,  was  in  preparation  in  Egypt, 
and  they  naturally  expected  theirs  to  be  the  first 
attacked. 

On  the  11  th  June,  the  Egyptian  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  three  frigates,  four  corvettes,  some 
brigs  and  sloops,  and  thirty-six  transports,  ap- 
peared off  Cape  Malek,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  It  sailed  along,  and  came  and 
cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Rhetymos.  Next 
day,  3000  men  landed  from  it,  without  encoun- 
tering any  opposition,  and  pitched  on  the  shore 
the  splendid  tent  of  Hassan-pasha,  the  com- 
mander of  the  land  troops.  On  the  16th,  the 
Turks  began  to  ascend  the  hills  ;  the  Greeks 
advanced  to  meet  them ; — a  smart  engagement 
was  kept  up  from  morning  till  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  advantage  of  position  was  great- 
ly on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  barbari- 
ans were  put  to  the  rout.  The  alarm  gun  was 
fired  in  the  road,  and  immediately  a  reinforce- 
ment of  400  or  500  men  landed  ;  with  this  aid 
the  Turks  repelled  the  Greeks,  who  were  ad- 
vancing. Baleste,  who  was  but  recovering 
from  a  fever,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  received  a  wound.  His  men  carried  him 
to  the  edge  of  a  little  wood,  where  he  entreat- 
ed them  to  leave  him,  covered  up  with  branches, 
until  night,  and  then  to  come  and  take  him  to 
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the  camp  at  Pletonia.  They  obeyed  him.  The 
Turks,  seeing  them  depart,  came  and  searched 
the  wood  till  they  found  the  unfortunate  officer, 
whose  head  and  hands  they  cut  off  and  brought 
to  the  ser-asker,  by  whom  they  were  committed 
to  an  imam,  who  departed  in  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, which  bore  the  English  flag,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  capitan-pasha.  It  was  on  the  18th 
June  that  the  imam  arrived  at  Chios ;  the  pasha 
exposed  the  remains  of  the  brave  Baleste  at  the 
prow  of  his  ship,  and  rewarded  the  bearer  with 
a  pelisse  of  honour.  That  very  night  the  ship 
was  burnt  by  Constantine  Canaris ! 

The  Cretans  soon  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
having  slain  1100  of  Hassan-pasha's  men,  forced 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  places;  where 
the  plague,  which  they  had  probably  brought 
with  them,  completed  the  destruction  of  his  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Arrival  of  a  Greek  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Epirus —  Turks 
defeated  in  Acarnania — Corps  of  Philhellenes — Mavro- 
corddtos  proceeds  to  Mesolonghi — Attack  of  Omer  Bri- 
ones  on  the  Sooliotes — Khoorsheed  arrives  in  Thessaly. 

Khoorsheed-pasha,  when  he  received  the 
orders  of  the  Sultan  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  turned  his  arms  first  against 
the  Acarnanians  and  the  iEtolians.  During 
the  month  of  March  some  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Turkish  officers  to  penetrate 
into  Acarnania,  and  when  the  vizir  was  collect- 
ing a  large  body  of  troops  at  Arta  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  the  appearance  of  a  Hydraote  squadron 
off  the  coast  of  Epirus  diverted  his  attention. 

The  Greek  squadron,  which  had  a  detach- 
ment of  Maniotes  on  board,  commanded  by  Ky- 
riacooli,  the  brother  of  the  bey  of  Mani,  had 
cast  anchor  at  Regniassa.  It  was  making  sail 
thence  for  Syvota,  where  some  Turkish  ships 
of  war  were  lying,  intending,  after  taking  them,' 
to  disembark  the  Maniotes  in  that  place,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Sooliotes  in  the  war  which 
they  were  now  about  to  sustain  for  their  exist- 
ence against  the  entire  force  of  Khoorsheed. 
The  fleet,  however,  was  forbidden  by  an  Eng- 
lish brig  to  enter  the  canal  of  Corfu  ;  and  thus, 
when  the  prey  was  almost  in  view,  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Regniassa.  Having 
landed  the  Maniotes  at  that  place,  the  fleet 
shortly  afterwards  set  sail  on  its  return  to  the 
iEgean. 

Being  thus  secure  on  the  sea  side,  the  Turks 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Acarna- 
nia;  and  having  transported  3000  men  to  Vo- 
nitza,  they  marched,  on  the  23d  March,  against 
the  insurgents.  The  Greeks  were  commanded 
by  Captain  Macrys,  who  had  succeeded  Zongos 
and  Kara'iskaki,  their  former  leaders;  and  under 
this  chief  they  beat  them  so  completely,  that 
they  retired  to  Prevesa  with  the  loss  of  800 
men.  Being  again  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
3000  men,  the  Turks  marched  out  of  Prevesa 
against  Regniassa,  which  place  they  invested 
on  the  28th.  While  thus  engaged,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  wooden  trumpets  appropriated 
to  the  vizirs.  Convinced  that  it  must  be  Khoor- 
sheed in  person  who  was  coming  to  their  aid, 
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and  anxious  to  display  their  valour  to  him,  they 
were  preparing  to  give  an  assault,  when  they 
found  themselves  attacked  by  Mark  Botzaris 
and  the  Sooliotes,  who  had  employed  that  stra- 
tagem to  throw  them  off  their  guard.  The 
Turks  were  again  defeated,  and  chased  as  far 
as  Castra  Skia.* 

As  the  Sooliotes  knew  themselves  to  he  the 
chief  objects  of  Khoorsheed's  vengeance,  Mark 
Botzaris  had  been  directed  by  them  to  propose 
to  the  government  of  Corinth,  when  he  visited 
that  place  in  the  month  of  May,  a  plan  for  a 
general  attack  by  the  Sooliotes,  the  Acarnani- 
ans,  iEtolians,  and  Peloponnesians,  on  the  army 
which  the  vizir  was  assembling  in  Epirus.  The 
plan,  as  we  have  seen,  met  the  approbation  of 
the  government,  and  Mavrocordatos  resolved 
to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition  in  per- 
son. Mark  Botzaris  remained  at  Corinth  to 
accompany  him. 

On  the  11th  May  (O.S.),  the  provisional  go- 
vernment passed  an  act  conferring  dictatorial 
power  in  Western  Greece  on  A.  Mavrocorda- 
tos for  a  space  of  two  months,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  left  Corinth  for  Patras. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  corps  of  Phil- 
hellenes  was  formed.  The  number  of  foreign 
officers  who  were  at  Corinth  was  now  very 
great ;  the  pretensions  of  many  of  them  were 
extravagant,  and  national  rivalries  were  begin- 
ning to  display  themselves  among  them.  The 
senate,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  which  might 
result,  formed  a  committee,  of  which  the  minis- 

*  Pouqueville. 
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ter  of  war  was  the  president,  to  enquire  into 
and  verify  their  titles,  with  a  view  to  employ- 
ing them  hereafter  according  to  their  rank.* 

On  this  occasion,  a  number  of  officers,  some 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  committee,  of- 
fered, in  the  name  of  their  comrades,  to  serve 
as  common  soldiers  till  they  could  be  employed 
according  to  their  rank.  This  proposal  was 
gladly  embraced  by  the  government,  who  were, 
in  fact,  in  a  great  dilemma  on  the  subject  of 
giving  them  occupation ;  for  the  little  corps  of 
Baleste,  which  was  their  only  regular  troops, 
had  its  full  complement  of  officers,  and  there 
were  neither  funds  nor  armsf  for  augmenting 
it.  Besides,  as  these  foreigners  were  in  gene- 
ral ignorant  of  the  language,  of  what  use  could 
they  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  engineers 
and  artillery  officers  ?  It  was  also  necessary 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  tactics 
into  the  Greek  service,  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  putting  them  into  one  corps  for  at 
least  one  campaign. 

When  the  subject  of  the  name  which  this 
corps  was  to  bear,  came  to  be  discussed,  some 
were  for  calling  it  the  Sacred  Battalion  ;  but 
as  this  name  had  been  already  used,  and  that 
of  Philhellenes  {Friends  of  the  Greeks)  was  both 
more  harmonious  and  more  appropriate,  it  ob- 
tained the  preference,  and  Corps  of  the  Philhel- 
lenes (rdy^oc  ruv  QiXtXXyivav)  became  the  desig- 

*  This  account  of  the  corps  of  the  Philhellenes  has 
been  furnished  by  Raybaud. 

f  The  Greek  muskets,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
were  not  adapted  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  European 
tactics. 
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nation  of  that  in  which  all  foreigners  were  to 
serve  till  they  had  gotten  particular  appoint- 
ments. 

To  give  the  greater  dignity  to  the  corps,  the 
senate  decreed  that  the  chief  personage  in  the 
state,  the  president  of  the  executive,  should  be 
its  colonel.  It  also  directed  that  a  number  of 
young  men,  of  the  first  families  of  the  nation, 
should  enter  it  to  receive  their  military  educa- 
tion. The  different  commands  in  the  corps 
were  given  according  to  previous  rank  and 
seniority.  Where  these  were  equal,  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  him  who  had  first  arrived 
in  Greece.  Each  Philhellene  was  sworn  to  serve 
six  months,  without  imperative  and  legitimate 
circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  him.  The 
pay  was  regulated  according  to  each  person's 
real  rank,  and  not  to  that  which  he  bore  in  the 
corps.  It  corresponded  to  that  in  the  French 
service,  Turkish  piastres  representing  francs. 
On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  government, 
but  one- third  of  it  was  to  be  paid  in  cash — the 
remainder  to  be  given  in  bonds,  payable  at  a 
certain  period,  or  in  lands,  after  the  peace.  The 
lowest  pay  answered  to  that  of  a  sub-lieutenant, 
a  rank  which  every  member  of  the  corps  was 
supposed  to  have  held. 

When  the  organization  of  the  Philhellenes 
was  completed,  and  the  companies  of  Baleste 
increased  so  as  to  form  too  small  battalions 
under  the  name  of  the  First  Regiment,  the  two 
corps  were  brought,  on  the  24th  May,  beneath 
the  Acropolis  to  receive  their  colours.  The 
members  of  the  government,  the  prelates,  a  num- 
ber of  the  irregular  captains,  and  of  Greeks  of 
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all  sorts,  were  present.  The  statutes  of  their 
organization  were  read  to  the  Philhellenes,  and 
those  who  disapproved  of  them  were  directed 
to  quit  the  ranks.*  An  archbishop  blessed  the 
standards,  and  the  president  delivered  them  to 
the  two  corps,  who  took  their  oath  between 
his  hands.  Each  Philhellene  received  a  docu- 
ment, stating  the  rank  at  which  he  was  recog- 
nised by  the  government,  and  orders  were  given 
to  hold  themselves  ready  to  set  forward. 

The  corps  of  the  Philhellenes  presented  a 
motley  appearance,  as  officers  of  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  there,  each  in  his  na- 
tional uniform.  The  uniforms  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  England,  alone,  were  not  to  be  seen 
in  that  valiant  band. 

This  small  body  of  regular  troops  was  to  be 
joined  by  2000  Peloponnesians,  who  were  said 
to  be  already  assembled,  under  Colocotronis,  at 
Patras.  The  government  engaged  to  send  a  still 
more  numerous  reinforcement  to  it  after  it 
should  have  left  the  peninsula ;  the  Sooliotes 
were  to  join  it  with  300  men ;  and  the  Arma- 
toles  of  iEtolia,  Acarnania,  and  Epirus,  were 
stated  at  from  6000  to  8000  men. 

On  the  26th  May,  several  small  vessels,  be- 
longing to  the  Galaxidiotes,  which  had  escaped 
being  burnt  by  the  Ottoman  fleet,  came  to  con- 
vey the  First  Regiment  and  the  Philhellenes  to 
Vostitza,  by  which  they  would  escape  three 
days'  toilsome  marching.  The  following  day, 
the  president,  attended  by  his  staff,  by  Mark 

*  Ten,  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  carry  the 
firelock  and  knapsack,  did  leave  the  ranks  ;  but  next  day 
the  greater  part  of  them  sent  to  be  readmitted. 
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Botzaris  and  his  Sooliotes,  a  company  composed 
of  Zanthiotes  and  Cephalonians,  commanded 
by  Captain  Spiro  Panna,  and  some  hundreds  of 
Moreotes,  set  out  by  land  from  Corinth.  On 
the  30th,  he  held  a  review  at  Vostitza,  and  de- 
finitively arranged  his  staff,  and  the  composition 
of  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Philhellenes.  On 
the  1st  June,  they  entered  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks  before  Patras.  Here  Colocotronis  and 
his  officers  waited  on  the  president ;  but  it  was 
found  that  all  the  troops  he  could  take  with 
him  were  500  or  600  Maniotes,  and  300  sol- 
diers commanded  by  Yanni  Colocotronis,  one 
of  the  captain's  sons.  Eight  brigs  having  come 
from  Mesolonghi  to  carry  them  over,  they  em- 
barked next  day,  late  in  the  evening.  At  dawn 
next  morning  they  were  off  that  town  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  shoals 
which  are  in  front  of  it,  it  was  late  in  the  night 
before  they  had  all  disembarked. 

They  were  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  hastened  to  inform  them  of 
all  that  had  occurred  of  late  in  Epirns. 

Khoorsheed,  anxious  to  reduce  Sooli  before 
he  commenced  his  march  for  the  Morea,  sent  a 
large  body  of  troops  against  Regniassa,  which 
was  now  defended  by  only  fifty-three  Sooliotes, 
commanded  by  Costas  Timolas  and  Kitsos. — 
The  Turkish  commander,  Ahmed  Briones,  the 
nephew  of  Omer-pasha,  had  orders  to  reduce 
them  by  force  or  bribery.  The  Sooliotes  re- 
pelled the  first  attack  ;  but,  being  assailed  by 
an  offer  of  40,000  piastres  as  pay  due  to  them 
for  their  services  at  the  siege  of  Jan  n  in  a,  under 
Ismael-pasha,  and  permission  to  retire  to  Sooli 
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with  arms  and  hag-gage,  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der the  tower  which  they  occupied. 

Noli  Botzaris,  on  receiving  the  letter  an- 
nouncing this  capitulation,  was  filled  with  grief; 
he  sent  orders  to  the  garrison  of  Regniassa  not 
to  attempt  to  come  beyond  the  Acheron,  and 
he  dispatched  a  body  of  men  to  disarm  them, 
and  to  bring  the  two  commanders  in  irons. 
During  two  entire  days,  they  were  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Acheron ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  council,  knowing  that  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  their  services  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with,  agreed,  on  the  solicitation  of  the 
clergy,  to  pardon  them,  and  restore  them  their 
arms.  The  two  captains  were  banished  to  soli- 
tary retreats. 

As  Khoorsheed  had  collected  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Albanians  to  his  standard,  and  the  troops 
destined  to  act  against  Sooli  under  Omer  Bri- 
ones,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  20,000  men,  Noti  Botzaris  and 
the  Sooliote  senate  began  to  prepare  for  de- 
fence. Their  entire  force  did  not  exceed  4700 
men,  of  whom  not  more  than  700  were  Sooli- 
otes.  It  was  resolved  that  Noti  Botzaris  should 
post  himself  at  the  central  position  of  Gooras 
with  900  men,  to  be  ready  to  aid  any  of  the 
other  posts  that  might  require  it.  Each  of  the 
captains  was  assigned  the  post  which  he  was  to 
occupy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  May,  the  detach- 
ment of  Natche  Photomaros,  who  occupied  the 
position  of  Seritchani,  were  just  concluding 
their  accustomed  exercises  of  throwing  the  dis- 
cus and  wrestling,  when  a  shout  from  Mount 
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Zagoori  announced  the  approach  of  the  Toshkis 
under  Omer  Briones.  The  van-guard  of  the 
enemy  soon  appeared,  and  a  desultory  firing 
was  kept  up  throughout  the  day.  During  the 
night,  the  Sooliotes  learned  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Omer-pasha  to  attack  them  next  day 
on  several  points  at  once,  to  divide  their  atten- 
tion, while  he  should  make  his  principal  effort 
to  get  into  the  centre  of  the  mountains.  They 
immediately  lighted  fires  on  the  hills,  and  sent 
couriers  to  the  other  posts,  as  also  to  Kyri- 
akooli  and  his  Maniotes,  who  were  at  Pha- 
nari,  near  the  port  of  Glychys,  to  desire  him  to 
he  upon  his  guard. 

Next  morning,  the  Sooliotes  were  attacked 
simultaneously  at  Gooras,  Seritchani,  Zavrookos, 
and  Liviskitas.  Against  this  last  place,  which 
was  defended  by  the  captains  Tzavellas  and 
Dracos,  and  1000  men,  Omer  Briones  advanced 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  5000  Albanians.  The 
combat  had  lasted  six  hours,  when  Tzavellas 
having  attacked  them  in  flank,  while  Dracos 
engaged  them  in  front,  they  fled,  leaving  438 
slain,  and  upwards  of  500  wounded.  Hago 
Bessiaris  was  repelled  at  Gooras  by  Noti  Bot- 
zaris,  with  the  loss  of  900  men.  Tahir  Abas 
hastened  to  his  aid  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  restored  the  battle.  About  two  in  the  after- 
noon, Botzaris,  having  been  reinforced  by  300 
men,  charged  the  Sheeptars  with  such  impetuo- 
sity, that  he  forced  them  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  standards  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
At  sunset  the  Mohammedans  retired,  beaten 
on  all  points,  having  had  1300  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  lost  eighteen  standards. 
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The  Sooliotes,  however,  knew  that  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  had  been  engaged, 
and  they  began  to  doubt  if  they  should  be  able 
to  continue  their  resistance.  By  the  direction 
of  the  chiefs,  the  women  brought  them  food  and 
wine  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare  for  the 
toils  of  the  morrow.  When  the  women  had  per- 
formed their  task,  they  retired,  by  orders  of  Noti 
Botzaris,  to  the  precipitous  heights  of  Kiapha, 
where  they  might  remain  in  security. 

Meanwhile  a  body  of  5000  Toshkis,  led  by 
Tahir  Abas,  were  advancing,  in  darkness  and 
silence,  towards  Gooras.  At  daybreak  they  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent ;  and,  sword  in  hand, 
they  rushed  forward  to  where  the  Christians 
were  posted.  A  cool,  well-directed  fire  forces 
them  to  recoil ;  again  they  press  forward  at  the 
voice  of  Tahir  Abas,  and  again  the  fire  of  the  Soo- 
liotes drives  them  back.  Repulsed  four  times, 
they  were  beginning  to  disperse,  as  the  custom 
in  such  a  case  permits,  when  Omer  Briones, 
informed  of  their  situation,  came  to  their  relief 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  opened  a  regu- 
lar fire  on  the  Sooliotes.  The  Toshkis  having 
rallied,  the  combat  was  renewed,  and  continued 
with  obstinacy  on  both  sides  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Noti  Botzaris,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  had  turned  his  left  flank,  resolved  to 
retreat.  He  retired,  in  good  order,  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vootza,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters at  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  a  part  of 
his  troops  occupied  the  hamlet  of  Moorgas, 
where  the  path,  turning  to  the  west,  leads  to  the 
open  village  of  Sooli. 
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The  Christians,  in  their  present  position, 
wearied  and  exhausted  with  the  toils  of  the  day 
and  the  ardour  of  the  burning-  sun,  were  totally- 
destitute  of  water,  all  the  springs  being  in  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy.  They  raised  their  voices, 
in  supplication,  to  Heaven,  and,  as  if  in  reply  to 
them,  the  clouds  collected  around  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  of  Sooli,  and  poured  themselves 
down  their  sides  in  copious  torrents.  At  ten 
in  the  night  the  rain  ceased,  and  a  company  of 
Sooliote  women  shortly  afterwards  presented 
themselves  at  the  advance  posts,  requesting  per- 
mission to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  war ;  Bot- 
zaris  acceded  to  their  desires,  and  directed  them 
to  take  their  station  at  Samoniva,  towards  which 
the  troops  were  to  retreat,  if  beaten. 

Next  morning  early  (May  31),  Omer  Briones 
marched  1 1,000  men  against  the  village  of  Moor- 
gas,  defended  by  2360  Christians.  A  battery, 
which  he  had  erected  during  the  night,  began  to 
play  on  the  Sooliotes,  who,  heedless  of  the  ill- 
directed  fire,  remained  firm  in  their  positions ; 
and  as  the  Turks  advanced,  300  of  their  best 
men  fell  by  the  Sooliote  bullets.  But,  while  their 
attention  was  thus  occupied  by  Omer  Briones, 
Tahir  Abas  andSOOO  Toshkis,  by  making  a  rapid 
circuit  of  several  miles  through  the  mountains, 
had  succeeded  in  planting  a  piece  of  cannon  on 
an  eminence  which  commanded  Fiapha,  and  in 
occupying  the  village  of  Sooli.  The  Christians, 
on  learning  this,  instantly  evacuated  Moorgas ; 
the  troops  of  Omer  Briones  also  proceeded  in  all 
directions  towards  Sooli ;  and,  pell-mell,  Turks 
and  Christians  enter  the  village.  A  furious 
engagement  ensues ;    they  charge  each  other 
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sword  in  hand  ■  the  town  is  taken  and  retaken 
more  than  once ;  the  women  roll  fragments  of 
rocks  on  the  enemies ;  the  gun  which  Tahir  Abas 
had  planted  against  Kiapha,  is  hurled  down  the 
precipice.  At  last  the  Christians  are  driven 
across  the  torrent  of  Samoniva  ;  and,  at  two  in 
the  day  (the  hour  of  greatest  heat),  both  parties 
ceasing  from  the  conflict,  the  Turks  retired 
from  the  bank  of  that  stream  which  they  had 
been  unable  to  cross. 

When  the  Christians  were  forced  to  abandon 
Sooli,  seventy  brave  men  shut  themselves  up  in 
two   battlemented  houses,  resolved   to  defend 
them.    Athanasius  Dracos  had  also  intrenched 
himself  and  thirty  men  in  his  own  house,  situa- 
ted on  an  eminence  in  the  village.    The  resist- 
ance made  by  these  gallant  warriors  was  such, 
that  Omer  Briones  saw  that  it  could  only  be 
overcome  by  artillery.   When  the  Sooliotes  saw 
the   cannon  approaching,  they  knew,  if  they 
staid  where  they  were,  that  they  should  be 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  walls ;  grasping, 
therefore,  their  swords,  two  of  the  posts  sallied 
forth,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  astonished 
and  admiring  Sheeptars.    The  third,  unable  to 
escape,  cried,  "  Bessa  ya  bessa"  (Faithforfaitli)y 
and  this  formula,  in  use  among  the   Albanians 
of  different  faith,  but  of  one  country,  secured 
them  a  free  passage  with  arms  and  baggage. 
At  Coloni  they  rejoined  their  fellows  in  arms. 
While  the  conflict  was  raging  at  Sooli,  Me- 
hemet,  vizir  of  the  Morea,and  two  other  pashas, 
had  made  a  rapid  march  with  2000  men  against 
the  mill  of  Dala,  one  of  the  points  which  the 
Sooliotes  had  determined  to  defend  to  the  last 
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extremity.  Tooza  Zervas,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  it  was  committed,  had  had  so  little  idea  of 
its  being  attacked,  that  he  had  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  to  the  defence  of  Sooli.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  able  o  make  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  Dala  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  Turks  on  this  day,  we  are 
told,  was  2500,  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of 
the  Sooliotes,  twenty  men  and  eight  women— 
an  astonishing  disproportion,  and  scarcely  cre- 
dible, even  allowing  for  the  great  difference  of 
numbers,  and  the  different  modes  of  fighting  of 
the  Turks  and  Greeks,  which  we  have  already 
more  than  once  observed. 

The  Sooliotes  now  distributed  anew  the  strong 
positions  among  their  captains.  Noti  Botzaris 
fixed  his  quarters  at  Samoniva  ;  the  defence 
of  Kako-Sooli,  in  which  Hussein,  the  son  of 
Mookhtar-pasha,  was  kept,  was  committed  to 
Tzegoori  Tzavellas ;  Kiapha,  A  varicos,  Kionghi, 
Khona,Dembez,  Stretezza,and  Seritchani,which 
last  had  been  retaken,  were  confided  to  other 
captains.  The  Turks  also  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  positions  which  they  had  taken  : 
Omer  Briones  and  Tahir  occupied  the  village 
of  Sooli,  where  they  were  forming  magazines  ; 
Khoorsheed's  kiaya  was  encamped  on  Mount 
Vootzi ;  Mehemet-pasha  at  the  mill  of  Dala. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  kiaya  was  es- 
teemed by  the  Sooliotes  of  so  much  importance, 
that  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  dislodge  him. 
Accordingly,  on  the  5th  June,  2000  brave  pa- 
licares  clambered  up  the  rocks  of  Mount  Vootzi, 
and,  rushing  down  on  the  camp  of  the  Turks, 
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forced  their  way  into  it.  They  reached  the 
magazines,  and  set  fire  to  them.  The  troops 
of  Asia  instantly  fled  ;  the  Albanians,  deserted 
by  them,  were  obliged  to  follow  their  example  ; 
the  camp  and  all  it  contained  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sooliotes. 

Koorsheed  had  now  been  informed  of  the 
landing  of  Mavrocordatos  ;  he  also  learned  that 
dissension  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  between 
Omer  Briones  and  his  kiaya  ;  he  was  dubious 
of  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  the  Sheeptars  ; 
the  divan  was  pressing  him  to  make  an  end  of 
the  war  in  Epirus,  and  to  hasten  to  Larissa  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Morea.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  go  in  person  to  Sooli,  and  endeavour,  by  force 
or  negotiation,  to  terminate  the  conflict. 

On  the  7th  June,  the  vizir,  followed  by  3000 
men,  arrived  before  Samoniva.  He  immediately 
sent  to  propose  his  ultimatum,  which  was,  that, 
if  they  would  surrender  to  him  Hussein-pasha 
and  the  castle  erected  by  Ali,  deliver  hostages, 
and  consent  to  quit  their  country,  he  was  willing 
to  give  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  an  equal 
extent  of  territory  in  Perrhebia,  or  beyond 
Pindus,  and  12,000  purses  (about  L.200,000) 
in  money,  by  way  of  indemnity,  and  secure  them 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  granted  by  the 
glorious  Sultans  to  the  armatoles  of  Greece.  He 
gave  them  three  days  to  deliberate,  after  which 
time,  if  they  rejected  these  terms,  he  took  Allah 
and  the  Prophet  to  witness,  they  should  have 
neither  peace  nor  truce  from  him. 

The  Sooliotes,  in  the  council  which  they  held 
on  receiving  these  propositions,  were  unanimous 
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in  their  determination  to  reject  them,  and  to 
perish  in  defence  of  their  country.  It  was  even 
proposed  that,  in  case  of  extremity,  they  should 
slay  with  their  own  hands  their  wives  and 
children,  and  seek  a  death  for  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies.  The  women,  when  this 
resolution  came  to  their  ears,  remonstrated 
against  it,  demanding  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  daughters  of  Sooli ;  and 
at  their  desire,  400  of  them  were  formed  into  a 
company,  and  armed.  The  envoys  of  Khoor- 
sheed  were  sent  back  with  a  positive  refusal. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  on  the  10th,  and 
the  Sooliotes  succeeded  in  recovering  the  mill 
of  Dala ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  Omer 
Briones  carried  the  post  of  Avaricos  ;  and  Noti 
Botzaris,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Khoorsheed,  suffered  him  to  send 
reinforcements  to  Omer  Briones,  who  planted 
some  pieces  of  cannon  on  that  strong  position. 
Next  day  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  made  an 
attack  on  Samoniva,  and  were  not  repelled  till 
after  a  combat  of  five  hours. 

On  the  13th,  the  Sooliotes  resolved  to  make 
a  bold  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
Avaricos.  A  large  party  of  them  ascended  the 
hill,  while  some  detachments  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  defiles  leading  to  it.  The  en- 
gagement was  warm,  the  ground  well  contested, 
when  seven  Sooliotes,  descending  the  rocks, 
reached  the  Turkish  magazines  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acheron,  and  set  fire  to  them.  The  sight 
of  the  fire  filled  the  Turks  with  dismay  ;  the 
Greeks  pressed  on  them  ;  the  rout  became  ge- 
neral. The  Asiatics,  unable  to  fly,  were  tumbled 
16 
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down  the  cliffs ;  the  Albanians  dispersed  and 
fled.  The  enemy  left  1700  of  their  men  dead  ; 
all  their  standards,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
became  the  prey  of  the  Sooliotes.  OmerBriones, 
obliged  to  fly  on  foot,  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  favourite  Arabian  horse  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Omer,  who,  from  having  served  a 
long  time  in  Egypt,  had  acquired  all  the  fond- 
ness of  a  Bedouin  for  his  horse,  was  grieved 
to  the  soul  at  its  loss.  He  offered  so  high  as 
5000  talaris  (betterthan  L.1000)for  his  ransom  ; 
but  the  Sooliotes,  who  preferred  grieving  Omer 
to  money,  refused  to  restore  his  steed.  Omer 
then  offered  the  same  sum  to  any  one  of  his 
men  who  would  either  recover  the  horse,  or  kill 
him,  that  the  Christians  might  not  have  the 
satisfaction  of  possessing  him. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  following  day, 
the  Albanians  and  the  other  troops,  leaving  the 
village  of  Sooli,  directed  their  course  to  the 
torrent  of  Samoniva,  over  which  they  endea- 
voured to  force  their  Avay.  The  resistance  which 
they  encountered  was  most  obstinate.  Night- 
fall separated  the  combatants.  The  Turks  re- 
tired to  their  quarters  ;  but  the  Sooliotes,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dark,  crossed  the  torrent,  and 
attacked  the  village  of  Sooli.  They  set  the  ma- 
gazines of  the  Mohammedans  on  fire ;  terror  and 
confusion  spread  among  them  ;  they  fled  in  dis- 
order ;  the  Sooliotes  forced  the  quarters  of  Omer 
Briones,  and  took  his  secretary,  his  papers,  a 
part  of  his  treasure,  and  his  baggage.  All  the 
ammunition  and  stores  were  carried  by  the 
women  into  the  mountains.  Six  hundred  Asiatic 
Turks,  who  had  separated  from  the  army,  were 

VOL.  II.  E 
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next  morning  surrounded  on  Mount  Dondia. 
They  surrendered,  on  a  promise  of  their  lives 
being  spared  ;  and  having  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  prostrated  themselves,  at  the  command  of 
the  victors,  before  the  cross,  they  were  sent  to 
Khoorsheed-pasha,  who  had  returned  to  Jan- 
nina  on  the  14th. 

The  vizir  received  at  this  time  pressing  orders 
from  the  divan  to  repair  to  the  camp  at  Larissa ; 
and  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  in  Epirus,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  quit  it,  and  leave  to  Omer  Briones 
the  glory  and  the  danger  of  reducing  the  Soo- 
liotes.  Accordingly,  having  given  that  chief  his 
instructions  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war 
against  them,  and  having  sent  his  baggage  on 
before  him,  he  set  out  for  Thessaly  with  4000 
horsemen,  and  reached  Larissa  on  the  27th 
June,  where  he  found  an  army  of  50,000  men 
assembled,  ready  to  obey  his  orders.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mavrocorddtos  sets  out  from  Mesolongld — March  to  Com- 
boti — Engagement  with  the  Turks — Mark  Botzaris  sets 
out  for  Sooli — Suspicious  conduct  of  Gogo — Capture  of 
Admiral  Passano —  Troops  stationed  at  Peta — Expedi- 
tion to  Vrontza — Return  of  Mark  Botzaris — Battle  of 
Peta — Slaughter  of  the  Philhellenes — Dissolution  of 
their  Corps. 

While  the  gallant  warriors  of  the  Selleis  were 
thus  defending  themselves  against  ten  times 

*  The  preceding  details  are  from  Pouqueville. 
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their  number,  the  troops  of  the  Peloponnesus 
were  advancing  to  their  support.  Mavrocordatos, 
having  spent  ten  days  at  Mesolonghi  regulating 
the  administration  of  that  town,  and  organizing 
the  supply  of  provisions  for  his  army  in  the 
ensuing  campaign,  began  his  march  on  the  13th 
June.  His  army  had  been  reinforced  while 
there  by  some  companies  of  iEtolians  and  Acar- 
nanians  ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the  different 
captains  of  Western  Greece  to  meet  him  with 
their  bands  in  the  valley  of  Laspic,  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Ozeros.* 

The  army  marched  the  first  day  along  the 
base  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  and  encamped  on 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Anatolico.  That  night 
an  express  arrived  from  Sooli,  praying  them 
to  hasten  their  march,  as  the  Sooliotes  de- 
spaired of  being  able,  if  unaided  much  longer, 
to  make  head  against  the  numerous  host  of  the 
infidels.  The  following  morning,  an  order  of 
the  day  in  different  languages  was  read  to  the 
troops,  impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of 
flying  to  the  aid  of  this  gallant  people,  and 
showing  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
follow,  if  they  allowed  them  to  be  destroyed. 

That  evening  the  troops  bivouac'd  near 
Angelo  Castro  ;  and  next  day  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Achelous,  which  they  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Stratos,  and  marching  across  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  encamped  that  evening  in  the 
valley  of  Laspic. 

In  the  night,  a  council  of  the  Greek  chiefs 

*  The  following  details  of  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Epirus  are  given  hy  M.  Raybaud,  who  was  present 
at  most  of  the  events  of  it. 
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was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of  re- 
lieving the  Sooliotes,  or  producing  a  diversion 
in  their  favour.  The  council  sat  in  the  open  air, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  the  soldiers  leaning  on 
their  long  Albanian  guns,  and  listening  with 
profound  attention  to  the  arguments  and  reasons 
of  the  prelates,  archimandrites,  and  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  Greece,  from  the  brave  son  of  the 
Selleis,  to  the  mountaineer  of  Laconia,  who, 
sitting  on  their  heels,  with  long  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  gravely  discussed  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued on  the  morrow.  The  result  of  the  delibe- 
ration was,  that,  as  it  was  difficult  to  decide  on 
any  thing  without  being  in  communication  with 
the  insurgents,  who,  under  the  captains  Gogo, 
Bacalos,  and  Varnikiotis,  occupied  the  villages 
of  Peta  and  Comboti,  they  should  march  for  this 
last  place. 

The  army  remained  at  Laspic  till  the  18th, 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  bands  who  were 
to  meet  them  there  :  but  a  small  portion  of  them 
arriving,  the  march  was  resumed  ;  and  they 
reached  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Arta,  where  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  obliged  them  to 
halt  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Olpae. 
As  the  road  which  they  were  now  to  pursue 
was  rugged  and  difficult,  Passano,  the  former 
admiral  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  was  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greeks,  happening  to  be  at  this  place 
with  two  small  gun-boats,  (his  entire  fleet,)  of- 
fered to  convey  across  the  gulf  to  Copreni,  the 
port  of  Comboti,  their  artillery,  which  consisted 
of  two  field-pieces,  and  as  much  of  their  bag- 
gage as  they  would  confide  to  him. 

Having  embraced  the  offer  of  the  admiral, 
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and  embarked  their  guns  and  baggage,  they 
entered  the  defiles  leading  into  the  Agra'is,  or 
Valtos.  When  clear  of  them,  they  marched 
along  a  plain,  covered  with  fern,  which  reached 
above  the  head  of  a  horseman  ;  and  at  sunset 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  dry  channel  of  a 
torrent,  which  was  shaded  over  by  immense 
plane-trees.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  presi- 
dent to  remain  here  six  and  thirty  hours,  await- 
ing the  return  of  an  emissary  sent  to  Comboti ; 
but  the  following  circumstance  obliged  him  to 
change  his  plan. 

The  ill-blood  which  had  begun  to  show  itself 
among  the  members  of  the  Corps  of  the  Philhel- 
lenes,  had  appeared  to  have  resolved  itself  into 
a  spirit  of  emulation  ;  and  little  apprehension 
was  entertained  of  its  returning,  when  the 
harmony  was  interrupted  by  the  Germans 
loudly  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  a  French 
officer,  who,  they  said,  had  wounded  the  honour 
of  their  nation ;  and  threatening  to  disband 
themselves,  if  their  complaints  were  not  attended 
to.  The  French  supported  their  countryman, 
though  they  knew  him  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  the 
Greeks  themselves  were  also  in  his  favour. 
Mavrocordatos  was  uncertain  how  to  act,  so  as 
to  content  both  parties ;  he  was  unwilling  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  services  of  a  brave  officer ; 
and  the  Germans  maintained  that  their  honour 
compelled  them  to  depart,  if  their  grievance  was 
not  redressed.  "  Gentlemen,"  at  length  cried 
he,  pointing  towards  Arta,  "  the  enemy  is  yon- 
der; we  are  going  this  moment  to  march  against 
him  :  let  those  who  wish  to  retire,  proceed  no 
farther."     The  drums  beat  along  the  line  ;  the 
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Germans  were  the  first  in  their  ranks  ;  and  the 
march  commenced. 

They  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  then 
entered  the  forest  and  defiles  of  the  Macrin 
Oros,  and,  after  a  toilsome  march  of  seven  hours 
through  them,  and  the  plain  to  the  north  be- 
tween it  and  Comboti,  they  reached  that  village 
late  in  the  night.  On  account  of  the  darkness, 
they  did  not  enter.  At  break  of  day,  the  Phil- 
hellenes,  and  the  corps  of  Tarella,  took  their 
position  in  a  little  plain,  which  is  almost  insu- 
lated by  the  windings  of  a  rivulet,  which  runs 
under  the  heights  on  which  the  village  stands. 
The  irregular  soldiers  went  into  Comboti,  and 
joined  the  Greeks  who  were  there. 

The  number  of  the  men  who  had  joined  the 
president  since  his  arrival  in  Western  Greece, 
was  far  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect.  In  fact,  the  Greeks  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  Klephtic,  or  guerilla  system 
of  war,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  form 
themselves  into  any  thing  resembling  a  regular 
army.  Their  repugnance  was  increased  by  the 
shameful  neglect  of  the  government,  in  not  ex- 
erting itself  to  form  magazines  for  their  supply, 
in  consequence  of  which,  when  several  bands 
were  at  any  time  brought  together,  they  were 
obliged  to  disperse  again  in  search  of  food  ;  and 
they  then  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
were  frequently  heard  to  regret  the  milder 
dominion  of  the  Turks. 

The  Greek  forces  at  Comboti  did  not,  there- 
fore, exceed  3000  men  ;  and  their  number  soon 
began  to  diminish  ;  for  the  supply  of  provisions 
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not  being  regular,  those  who  were  natives  of 
that  part  of  the  country  were  continually  leaving 
the  camp,  and  returning  to  their  homes. 

The  village  of  Comboti  had  been  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants  at  the  time  that  this  part  of 
Greece  had  been  exposed  to  the  extortion  and 
the  ravages  of  Pehlivan  Baba.  The  president 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  highest  point  of 
it,  to  have  under  his  eye  the  different  divisions 
of  his  little  army ;  and  he  expected  with  anxi- 
ety the  reinforcements  which  were  to  come 
from  the  Morea.  The  very  day  after  their  arri- 
val at  Comboti  (June  22),  his  troops  were  enga- 
ged with  the  Turks.  Count  Normann,  accom- 
panied by  another  officer  and  about  twenty  men, 
set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  environs  of  Arta. 
They  had  scarcely  departed,  when  they  returned 
in  great  haste  to  announce  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  troops  had  not  two  minutes  to 
prepare  themselves  to  receive  them,  when  they 
appeared,  to  the  number  of  from  500  to  600 
horsemen.  They  advanced  with  loud  cries,  and 
commenced  a  smart  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  heights  ;  and,  while 
these  kept  them  occupied,  Tarella's  corps  moved 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  order  to  get  be- 
tween them  and  Arta,  while  Colonel  Dania, 
who  commanded  the  Philhellenes,  put  his  corps 
in  motion  to  turn  their  left,  and  throw  them 
under  the  fire  of  the  irregular  bands.  They 
had  just  got  over  their  left  flank,  and  were  cer- 
tain of  attaining  their  object,  when  Mehemet- 
pasha,  the  Turkish  commander,  ordered  a  re- 
treat. Dania,  enraged  at  seeing  his  prey  about 
to  escape  him,  and  heedless  of  the  number  of 
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the  enemy,  cried  to  his  little  corps  to  charge 
with  bayonets.  The  order  was  scarcely  given, 
when  it  was  obeyed ;  but  the  Turks  would  not 
stand  to  receive  the  charge,  and  they  went  off, 
accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  the  Greeks,  and 
under  the  fire  of  the  corps  of  Tarella,  which 
had  not  had  time  to  reach  its  destination.  The 
Philhellenes  pursued  them  for  a  space  of  four 
miles  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Arta. 

The  troops  remained  in  complete  inaction  for 
some  days,  expecting  the  reinforcements  from 
the  Morea.  During  that  time  they  suffered 
greatly  from  the  want  of  supplies,  and  many  of 
the  foreigners  fell  sick,  and  some  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scantiness  and  badness  of  the  pro- 
visions which  were  given  to  them.  An  Italian 
Philhellene,  named  Monaldi,  happening  to  dis- 
appear one  night,  this  circumstance  caused  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  and  conjecture.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  retired  melancholy  character,  and 
had  left  the  camp,  it  was  thought,  to  go  medi- 
tate in  solitude,  according  to  his  usual  custom  ; 
but  no  one  could  divine  what  was  become  of 
him,  and  the  bustle  of  war  soon  caused  him  to 
be  forgotten.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Baleste, 
and  of  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Canaris,  reached 
the  camp  in  a  report  from  the  central  govern- 
ment to  the  president.  Intelligence  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  Sooliotes,  who  were  unable 
to  supply  themselves  with  provisions,  their 
communication  with  the  coast  being  completely 
cut  off,  also  arrived;  and  Mark  Botzaris  resolved 
to  force  a  way  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  to 
the  support  of  his  brethren. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  July, 
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he  set  out  with  300  Sooliotes  on  his  perilous 
expedition,  leaving-  the  army  much  weakened 
by  his  departure,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
desertions  which  took  place  almost  daily.  As 
it  would  be  difficult  now  to  maintain  Comboti, 
and  it  was  of  importance  to  conceal  the  small- 
ness  of  his  army  from  the  enemy,  the  president 
decided  that  the  corps  of  Tarella,  and  the  Ionian 
company  of  Panna,  should  occupy  the  heights 
of  Peta,  which  commanded  the  plain  of  Arta ; 
while  himself,  with  the  Philhellenes  and  Yanni 
Colocotronis'  Moreotes,  should  take  a  position 
in  the  wood  of  Langada,  to  watch  the  defiles  of 
Macrin  Oros,  and  keep  them  open  for  the  troops 
which  he  expected  from  the  Peloponnesus. 

Peta,  which  is  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  Arta,  had  been  already  occupied  by  the  cap- 
tain Gogo  and  his  armatoles.  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Stietz,  whom  Mavrocordatos  had  sent 
some  days  before  to  examine  that  position,  had 
been  greatly  surprised  by  the  continual  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  that  captain 
and  the  Turks  of  Arta,  who  sent  him  every  day 
beasts  of  burden  laden  with  provisions,  so  that 
while  they  were  half  starving  at  Comboti,  there 
was  a  superfluity  at  Peta.  M.  Stietz  took  care 
to  inform  the  president  of  this,  and  Gogo  himself, 
so  far  from  attempting  to  conceal  it,  made  a 
merit  of  his  ingenuity  in  drawing  supplies  from 
the  Turks  by  pretending  to  be  their  friend, 
while  his  real  object,  he  said,  was  to  lead  them 
into  a  trap  some  day  or  other.  He  was  thus 
playing  a  double  game,  persuading  the  Greeks 
that  he  was  deceiving  the  Turks,  and  the  Turks 
that  all  that  he  was  doing  was  for  their  advan- 
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tage.  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  was  unfor- 
tunately so  precarious,  that  the  president  was 
forced  to  appear  to  give  credit  to  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  wily  old  Klepht,  for  fear  of  obliging 
him  to  declare  himself  at  once.* 

On  the  4th,  the  proposed  movements  were 
made  ;  but  the  Philhellenes  urgently  entreating 
to  be  suffered  to  go  to  Peta,  the  president  com- 
plied with  their  desire,  and  Count  Normann  took 
the  command  of  the  two  regular  corps  at  that 
place.  A  body  of  100  men,  under  the  captain 
Alexander  of  Anatolico,  were  left  at  Comboti  to 
keep  the  communication  open  between  Langada 
and  Peta. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Philhellenes  took 
their  post  at  Peta,  they  were  witnesses  of  the 
capture  of  the  brave  Passano.  This  enterpri- 
sing seaman  had  kept  continually  cruising  in  the 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Raybaud  that  Gogo  was  un- 
decided which  side  he  would  take  when  the  president 
entered  Epirus ;  the  knowledge  of  more  troops  being  ex- 
pected from  the  Morea  contributed  to  keep  him  so.  The 
Turks  wanted  him,  on  the  day  that  the  president  reached 
Comboti,  to  join  them  in  attacking  him ;  but  Gogo  re- 
plied that  the  time  did  not  appear  to  him  favourable. 
They  then  required  him  to  come  to  them  in  the  night- 
time to  concert  measures ;  but  this  he  declined,  as,  if  he 
went  alone,  he  should  risk  his  life — if  he  took  some 
of  his  men  with  him,  he  should  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  Greeks.  They  then  asked  him  to  send  his  son  to 
them  as  a  hostage  ;  he  demanded  of  them  previously  200 
purses.  The  Turks  saw  well  that,  if  he  got  the  money, 
he  would  only  laugh  at  them,  and  become  firmly  attached 
to  his  countrymen  ;  they  therefore  refused,  and  the  mat- 
ter ended  in  their  sending  provisions,  and  his  assuring 
them  of  its  being  for  their  interest  that  he  should  continue 
to  act  as  he  did. 
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gulf  of  Arta,  and  greatly  impeded  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  sides  of  the  gulf. 
Three  large  gun-boats  came  out  of  Prevesa,  and 
attacked  him.  He  long  sustained  the  unequal 
combat ;  at  length,  unable  to  resist  any  longer, 
lie  tried  to  run  on  the  lagunes  of  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  but  the  wind  suddenly  failed.  He 
then  put  out  a  boat  to  try  and  gain  the  shore 
by  rowing  ;  a  ball  struck  it  between  wind  and 
water,  and  sunk  it ;  and  the  Turks,  getting  into 
their  boats,  drew  him,  and  some  of  his  men,  out 
of  the  water,  and  brought  them  prisoners  to 
Arta.  The  men  were  some  time  afterwards 
impaled  ;  Passano,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
Omer  Briones  when  they  were  both  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ali  Pasha,  was,  in  consequence,  permitted 
to  write  to  the  president,  informing  him  that  his 
ransom  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  60,000  piastres, 
and  to  beg  of  him  to  effect  his  liberation.  Mav- 
rocordatos,  who  had  not  so  large  a  sum  at  his 
disposal,  offered  in  exchange  for  him  two  or 
three  agas  who  remained  of  those  taken  at  Tri- 
politza.  The  Philhellenes,  and  the  officers  of 
the  first  regiment,  generously  offered  to  contri- 
bute several  months'  pay  towards  the  discharge 
of  the  captive  admiral.  Circumstances  caused 
the  negotiation  to  be  broken  off,  and  the  ran- 
som of  Passano  was  eventually  paid  by  his  wife — 
a  most  estimable  and  attached  woman,  who  was 
residing  at  Ancona. 

Peta  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  flat  sum- 
mit of  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
terminate  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Arta,  which 
runs  by  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  decli- 
vity on  which  the  village  stands,  ends  in  a  sort 
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of  natural  causeway,  which  joins  it  to  an  emi- 
nence of  about  300  paces  in  extent,  parallel  to, 
and  commanded  by  it.  On  this  eminence  the 
Philhellenes,the  Ionians,  and  Tarella's  regiment, 
established  themselves  with  their  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  Behind  them  were  the  soldiers  of  Gogo, 
and  another  chief  named  Vlacopoolos,  amounting 
to  800  or  900  men.  The  presence  of  the  new- 
comers gave  no  interruption  to  the  intercourse 
between  Gogo  and  the  Turks ;  provisions  came 
as  usual  to  him  out  of  the  town,  and  it  was  only 
at  exorbitant  rates  that  he  would  allow  the  stran- 
gers to  partake  of  them.  He  made  himself  a 
general  monopolist  of  all  kinds  of  commodities, 
and  he  raised  and  lowered  the  value  of  money 
at  his  pleasure ;  so  that  the  Venetian  sequin, 
for  instance,  was  one  day  worth  twenty-six 
Turkish  piastres,  and  next  day,  if  Captain  Gogo 
deemed  it  for  his  interest,  it  was  rated  at  no 
more  than  fourteen. 

The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  incommode 
the  strangers  in  their  position ;  and,  as  if  heed- 
less of  their  presence,  the  Delhis  came,  every 
morning,  out  of  Arta,  to  water  their  horses  at 
the  river,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  throw- 
ing the  jereed.  The  Philhellenes  burned  with 
desire  to  attack  them ;  but  Count  Normann,  by 
the  orders  of  the  president,  restrained  their 
impetuosity,  and  forced  them  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  This  state  of  inaction  was  odious  to 
Colonel  Dania,  whose  rashness  and  vanity  made 
him  impatient  of  restraint ;  and  Gogo  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  foible  to  lead  him  into  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  he  hoped  to  see  destruction  come 
on  the  Philhellenic  corps. 
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A  body  of  800  Albanians  having  left  Arta  to 
scour  the  country  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to 
make  the  inhabitants  remain  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  Porte,  and  to  get  into  the  rear  of  Botzaris, 
Gogo  represented  the  matter  to  Dania  as  a  mere 
excursion  of  150  men  to  levy  contributions  on 
a  convent  near  the  village  of  Placa,  and  thus 
excited  in  him  the  project  of  pursuing  and  cut- 
ting them  off.  He  gave  him  a  dozen  guides, 
mostly  relatives  of  his  own,  and  promised  to 
keep  the  communication  open  between  him  and 
Peta,  and  not  to  let  any  want  of  provisions  be 
felt.  Dania  fell  at  once  into  the  snare:  the 
Philhellenes,  who  languished  for  action,  were 
eager  to  set  out ;  some  old  officers,  whose  expe- 
rience taught  them  the  danger  of  dividing  them- 
selves in  presence  of  an  enemy  superior  in  num- 
ber, and  of  relying  on  such  a  man  as  Gogo,  made 
some  objections,  but  were  put  to  silence  with  the 
usual  argument  of  the  fool-hardy,  "  Stay  where 
you  are,  if  you  are  afraid."  The  brave  Panna  and 
his  Ionians  insisted  on  sharing  their  dangers;  and 
on  the  7th  of  July,  at  noon,  they  set  out  gaily, 
under  a  heat  of  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  with 
a  bag  of  maize  on  a  mule  for  their  whole  supplies. 

They  went  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Arta 
till  they  reached  the  gorge  leading  to  Placa, 
which  place  they  reached  in  the  evening,  and 
found  that  the  Albanians  had  been  there  the  da*y 
before.  Next  morning,  they  set  out  on  the  way 
to  Vrontza,  and  after  a  march  of  six  hours, 
came  again  to  the  Arta,  which  they  found  to  be 
both  broad  and  deep  in  that  place.  Having 
crossed  it,  they  entered  on  a  rugged  country,  cut 
by  torrents,  and  covered  with  woods  of  mag- 
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nificent  timber  ;  and  at  night  they  reached  the 
village  of  Vrontza,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
range  of  hills,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and 
splendid  view  over  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  Adriatic.  They  found  that  the  Albanians 
had  left  this  place  but  two  hours  before ;  so  that 
but  for  the  treachery  of  their  guides,  or  their 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  country  in 
discharging  their  guns  to  warn  the  enemy  of 
their  approach,  they  might  have  come  on  them 
by  surprise. 

The  road  from  Arta  to  Jannina  runs  in  a 
valley  under  Vrontza  ;  and  as  all  traces  of  the 
Albanians  were  now  lost,  Dania  resolved  to 
remain  there,  and  cut  off  the  communication 
between  these  two  places.  As  their  provisions 
were  now  running  short,  a  messenger  was  sent 
off  to  Gogo  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  ;  and 
two  posts  were  established  among  the  trees  on 
the  roadside,  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  with  directions  to  let  single  travellers 
pass  uninterrupted,  but  to  seize  all  parties  as 
soon  as  they  were  got  into  the  interval  between 
their  posts.  The  trap  had  hardly  been  laid, 
when  a  dozen  of  Turks,  and  some  Greeks,  fell 
into  it.  The  foreigners  with  difficulty  succeeded 
in  saving  three  of  the  captives  alive,  as  the 
Ionians,  after  the  usual  Greek  fashion,  cut  the 
heads  of  their  prisoners  off  forthwith.*  The  same 

*  It  was  from  these  prisoners  that  they  learned  the 
fate  of  the  Philhellene,  Monaldi.  It  appeared  that,  while 
they  were  at  Comboti,  the  Albanians  used  to  steal  out  of 
Arta  almost  every  night ;  and,  concealed  by  the  tall  fern 
and  the  bushes,  creep  close  to  the  village,  and  watch  for 
an  opportunity  of  stabbing  the  sentinels.     On  one  of 
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day,  several  other  Turks,  who  never  dreamed 
of  finding  an  enemy  in  a  country  of  which  they 
were  the  absolute  masters,  were  captured. 

That  evening,  a  firing  was  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Five  Wells.  Thinking  that  it  must 
be  Mark  Botzaris,  who  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy  on  his  return  towards  Peta,  after  having 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  Sooli,  the 
Philhellenes  were  eager  to  fly  to  his  aid.  A 
party  of  forty  of  them  set  forth,  guided  by  the 
sound  of  the  musketry  ;  when  it  ceased,  chance 
led  them  to  a  post  of  the  Turks,  within  an  hour 
of  the  Five  Wells  ;  they  killed  several  of  them, 
the  rest  gained  the  mountains.  Fearing  that 
they  might  go  astray,  the  Philhellenes  halted 
there  for  the  night  ;  and  next  morning  they 
returned  safe  to  Vrontza. 

They  had  been  now  three  days  at  Vrontza  ; 
their  provisions  being  exhausted,  they  had  no- 
thing to  subsist  on  but  the  heads  of  the  maize 
roasted  on  the  coals  ;  and  no  tidings  were  come 

these  occasions,  they  caught  Monaldi,  who  had  gone  to  a 
little  distance  from  the  village,  and  brought  him  to  Arta. 
The  imagination  of  the  prisoner  was  terrified  by  the  idea 
which  he  conceived  of  the  tortures  which  awaited  him  ; 
and  when  led  before  Mehemet-pasha,  he,  on  being  asked 
whither  he  was  going,  replied  that  he  was  passing  over 
to  the  Turks.  Promises  were  lavished  on  him,  and  every 
attention  shown  him,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  make 
discoveries ;  and  the  Turks  learned  from  him  the  real 
strength  of  the  Greek  army,  which  their  fears  had  greatly 
exaggerated  after  the  action  at  Comboti.  These  attentions 
were  continued  for  two  days  longer,  when  the  pasha, 
finding  that  he  could  extract  nothing  more  out  of  him, 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled,  and  his  head  exposed  in  the 
market-place. 
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from  Gogo.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  induce 
another  of  the  guides  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  se- 
cond message,  M.  Raybaud  was  directed  to  set 
out  with  a  small  escort,  and  some  sick  Philhel- 
lenes  ;  and  in  case  of  his  not  obtaining  from 
Gogos  what  was  required,  to  go  on  to  Langada, 
and  inform  the  president  of  all  that  had  occur- 
red, and  impress  on  him  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  station  at  Vrontza. 

M.  Raybaud  set  out  on  the  13th ;  and  at 
midnight  he  arrived  at  Peta.  Gogo  seemed 
surprised  to  see  him,  and  betrayed  some  confu- 
sion ;  but  nothing  could  be  obtained  of  him.  At 
dawn,  M.  Raybaud  proceeded  to  Langada ;  and 
the  president  instantly  issued  the  necessary 
orders  for  sending  supplies  to  Vrontza.  As  he 
had  heard  that  there  was  an  Austrian  vessel  at 
Mesolonghi  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  sale, 
he  directed  M.  Raybaud  to  proceed  thither  to 
make  purchases ;  and  to  bring  to  the  camp  some 
field-pieces,  which  had  been  left  there  to  be 
mounted.* 

Mark  Botzaris  had  been  unable  to  effect  his 
passage  to  Sooli.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  his 
departure  from  Comboti,  he  met  with  Turks  ; 
and  his  project  being  discovered,  a  part  of  those 
who  were  before  Sooli,  were  sent  against  him. 

*  On  arriving  at  Mesolonghi,  he  found  that  the  Aus- 
trian ship  was  gone.  Finding  the  cannon  ready,  he  was 
anxious  to  set  out  with  them  ;  but  the  entire  of  the  16th, 
though  time  was  so  precious,  was  consumed  in  disputes 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  workmen  who  had  made 
the  carriages  ;  the  former  refusing  to  pay  the  paltry  sum 
*»f  700  piastres  (L.  18.)  Next  day,  at  noon,  a  Sooliote 
arrived  with  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Peta. 
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He  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  projeci :  fight- 
ing by  day,  and  making  forced  marches  and 
countermarches  by  night,  he  kept  a  large  body 
of  the  Turks  in  constant  occupation,  till  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  increasing  obstacles 
which  he  encountered,  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Peta,  which  he  reached  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 
The  firing  which  had  been  heard  from  Vrontza 
was  that  of  one  of  his  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  infidels. 

A  Greek  of  Arta  arrived  at  the  same  time  at 
the  camp  with  information  that  the  Turks  had 
been,  for  the  last  two  days,  concentrating  their 
forces,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  a  number 
of  men,  drawn  from  the  garrisons  of  Prevesa 
and  Jannina ;  ana*  that  they  intended  attacking 
the  position  of  Peta  on  the  16th.  Count  Nor- 
mann  immediately  sent  an  order  to  the  Phil- 
hellenes,  who  were  at  Vrontza, to  return  without 
delay.  The  messenger  arrived  safe  ;  and  they 
and  the  Ionians  entered  the  camp  a  few  hours 
after  Botzaris  and  the  Sooliotes. 

The  next  day,  a  council  of  war,  composed 
of  General  Count  Normann,  Colonels  Tarella 
and  Dania,  Lieutenant- Colonels  Guberneti  and 
Stietz,  of  Catzopoolos,  Spiro  Panna,  Botzaris, 
Gogo,  and-  Vlakopoolos,  was  held  to  deliberate 
on  the  place  of  action.  Tarella,  Stietz,  and  Bot- 
zaris, were  of  opinion  that  the  Philhellenes  and 
the  first  regiment  should  form  the  reserve,  and 
be  posted  on  the  heights  over  Peta,  and  the  ir- 
regulars be  disposed  in  the  ruins  of  that  village, 
and  on  the  emiuence  before  it,  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  to 
Comboti.     This  plan  was  evidently  the  dictate 
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of  prudence  ;  Gogo  at  once  declared  against  it ; 
the  vainglorious  Dania  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  quit  the  post  which  he  had  taken 
on  coming  to  Peta ;  and  Count  Normann  proved 
that  it  might  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks,  if  they  were  to  see  the  regular 
troops  retiring,  and  them  selves  placed  in  the  post 
of  danger,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  The 
rest  of  the  council  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and 
a  different  disposition  was  determined  on. 

The  Greek  troops  were  accordingly  placed  in 
two  parallel  positions,  the  one  before,  the  other 
behind  the  village  ;  the  former  was  occupied  by 
the  regulars  ;  the  Philhellenes  forming  the  left 
wing,  the  post  of  greatest  danger ;  the  regiment 
of  Tarella  had  on  their  right  the  two  field-pieces 
and  the  ten  Philhellenes  who  served  them ;  and 
a  little  to  the  rear,  on  the  same  side,  was  Spiro's 
company  of  Ionians.  The  irregulars  were  sta- 
tioned behind  the  village ;  Gogo's  soldiers  form- 
ing the  right  wing ;  the  Sooliotes,  the  left ;  and 
Vlakopoolos  occupying  the  centre.  In  case  of 
their  being  forced  to  give  way,  the  Philhellenes 
were  to  fall  back  through  the  villages  on  the 
irregulars. 

The  troops  passed  the  night  of  the  15th  un- 
der arms.  A  full  hour  before  day,  they  heard 
the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  clatter  of  arms 
in  the  plain.  The  sentinels  who  were  out  in 
advance,  discharged  their  pieces,  and  retired  to 
the  main  body.  Day,  as  it  broke,  discovered  the 
lower  hills  covered  with  troops.  The  Turks,  who 
numbered  from  9000  to  10,000  men,  formed  in 
good  order  a  large  crescent,  of  which  the  right, 
consisting  of  600  horse,  proceeded  to  occupy  the 
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road  to  Comboti.  A  strong  party  had,  during 
the  night,  ascended  the  river,  to  intercept  the 
communication  with  Placa. 

The  infantry,  arranged  by  bairaks  (standards), 
was  soon  in  motion,  and  advanced  rapidly,  with 
loud  shouts,  towards  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Franks.  When  they  came  within  400  yards 
of  it,  they  fired,  and  amazed  at  their  fire  not 
being  returned,  they  ceased  their  shouting  and 
halted.  After  a  moment,  the  bairaktars  advan- 
ced, each  planted  his  standard,  and  brought  up 
his  company.  In  this  manner  they  advanced 
from  spot  to  spot,  following  their  standards. 
They  were  from  3000  to  4000  in  number,  Al- 
banians, with  Jews  mingled  among  them. 

They  were  come  within  100  paces  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  just  in  the  act  of  rushing 
forward  to  the  attack,  when  those  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  most  profound  silence, 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  them.  In  an  in- 
stant they  ran  down  the  hill,  leaving  its  side 
strewed  with  their  bodies. 

The  Greeks  of  Tarella's  regiment,  who  had 
never  before  fought  in  line,  had  been  a  little  un- 
easy when  their  officers  made  them  receive  the 
enemy's  fire  without  returning  it ;  but  that  feel- 
ing was  only  momentary.  The  Philhellenes 
were  even  gay  and  cheerful ;  and  one  of  them, 
Merzievski,  a  Polish  officer,  and  lieutenant  of 
the  corps,  taking  with  him  no  more  than  twenty 
men,  ventured  to  go  down  the  hill,  to  dislodge 
a  body  of  the  Albanians,  who  were  forming  un- 
der the  shelter  of  a  deserted  chapel,  and  killed 
several  of  them.  The  enemy  renewed  their  at- 
tacks during  two  entire  hours ;  each  time  they 
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spread  the  ground  with  their  carcasses;    the 
grape-shot  from  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  did 
,   great  execution  among  them  ;  but  still  their  ar- 
dour did  not  diminish.    The  Ionians,  who  had 
manifested  prodigious  courage  and  coolness,  at 
length  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  consi- 
derably outflanked,  and  that  the  enemy  seemed 
inclined  to  attempt  getting  through  the  village 
to  the  heights  above  it.  Gogo  saw  that  his  time 
was  come :  after  a  single  innocuous  discharge, 
he  turned  and  fled.     At  this  sight,  the  Turks 
rush  on  furiously  ;  the  Ionians,  who  have  as  yet 
lost  but  ten  men,  are  driven  back,  and  one-half 
of  them  fall ;  a  ball,  which  is  too  large,  gets  fast 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  field-pieces,  the  other 
is  thrown  by  a  recoil  out  of  its  carriage ;  the 
young  Swiss,  Wrendlie,  who  commanded  the 
artillery,  gets  disconcerted,  and  he  and  most  of 
his  men  are  cut  to  pieces.  The  left  of  the  enemy 
enters  Peta,  and  begins  to  occupy  the  upper  and 
lower  positions  ;  the  first  regiment,  attempting 
to  effect  its  retreat  through  the  village,  is  enve- 
loped by  the  enemy,  and  its  rear  companies  de- 
stroyed. The  Philhellenes  should  not  have  lost 
a  moment  in  retiring  ;  but  the  absurd  vanity  of 
Dania  made  him  persist  in  remaining  a  few 
minutes  longer.    Tarella  left  his  own  regiment 
to  come  and  entreat  him  to  retire,  but  all  was 
to  no  purpose ;  and  his  generous  conduct  only 
served  to  envelope  him  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion.   The  Philhellenes,  on  looking  up  to  the 
heights,  whither  they  were  to  retire  in  case  of 
need,  beheld  them  covered  with  the  Mohammedan 
standards  ;   for  when  Gogo  ran  away,  Vlako- 
poolos,  having  then  his  right  uncovered,  followed 
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his  example ;  and  Botzaris  and  his  300  men,  see- 
ing themselves  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded, 
were  forced  to  do  the  same.  A  furious  body  of 
Turks,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  heads  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  Tarella's  regiment,  whom 
they  had  killed,  and  of  the  sick  whom  they  found 
in  Peta,  were  now  advancing  with  loud  cries. 
The  features  of  Dania  betrayed  a  momentary 
alarm ;  he  gave  the  word  to  retreat,  but  retreat 
was  "now  impossible. 

Pressed  on  all  sides  by  crowds  of  the  infidels, 
the  Philhellenes  now  thought  only  of  selling 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  They  rushed 
for  the  road  to  Comboti ;  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  horse.  The  moment  they  left  their 
position,  it  had  been  seized  by  the  Albanians  ; 
a  tremendous  fire  is  kept  up  on  them ;  the  in- 
stant one  of  them  falls,  a  hundred  infidels  spring 
forward  to  cut  off  his  head.  A  negro,  getting 
before  Colonel  Dania,  seizes  his  horse  by  the 
bridle ;  he  parries  with  his  scimitar  the  blows 
of  the  rider,  till  twenty  of  the  Toshkis  come  up, 
drag  him  down,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Merzi- 
evski,  followed  by  eleven  Poles,  endeavours  to 
force  his  way  through  the  village,  but  they  are 
all  cut  down  the  moment  they  enter  it.  Captain 
Mignae,  being  wounded  in  the  leg,  rested  him- 
self against  the  trunk  of  an  olive-tree ;  the  rich- 
ness of  his  uniform  led  the  Turks  to  think  that 
he  must  be  the  principal  among  the  foreigners, 
and  they  wished  to  take  him  alive.  His  sabre 
broke  upon  the  fourteenth  Albanian  whom  he 
stretched  at  his  feet ;  he  attempted  in  vain  to 
cut  his  throat  with  the  piece  which  remained  in 
his  hand,  and  he  was  seized  by  the  infidels.  The 
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Philhellene  Chauvassaigne  snatched  his  stand- 
ard from  a  bairaktar ;  it  was  retaken ;  he  seized 
it  again,  and  held  it  till  he  was  hewn  to  pieces. 

The  main  body  of  the  Philhellenes  reached 
the  foot  of  a  little  hill ;  and  here,  unable  any 
longer  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  their  pro- 
gress, they  sank  to  the  earth  around  their  stand- 
ard. All  the  officers  of  the  corps  who  were 
present  on  this  fatal  day,  perished  without  a 
single  exception. 

Afe w  Philhellenes  made  their  escape,  pursued 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  fighting  every  step 
they  took,  and  defending  themselves  by  means 
of  the  branches  of  trees  an^  pieces  of  rock,  till 
they  reached  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  mountain. 
On  its  summit  they  beheld  some  Greek  soldiers, 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  heights  came 
in  time  to  drive  off  their  pursuers,  and  to  save 
the  exhausted  Franks.  These  Greeks  were  the 
soldiers  of  Gogo ;  and  it  is  the  most  probable  sup- 
position, that,  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  their 
chief,  whose  orders  to  retreat  they  had  obeyed 
without  enquiry,  they  now  spontaneously  aided 
the  unhappy  fugitives  ;  and  that  Gogo  either 
could  not  or  would  not  venture  to  prevent  this 
act  of  humanity.  As  for  himself,  the  next  day 
saw  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidels. 

The  loss  of  the  Turks,  on  this  day,  exceeded 
1000  men,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of 
distinction.  During  two  entire  days,  more  than 
100  mules  were  engaged  in  transporting  the  dead 
and  wounded  to  Arta.  The  Ionians  lost  one- 
half  of  their  number ;  the  first  regiment  a  third, 
sixteen  officers,  and  its  colonel.  Of  the  Phil- 
hellenes, three-fourths  perished,  but  eighteen 
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surviving  out  of  ninety-six.  Among  the  survivors 
was  General  Normann,who  had  behaved  with  the 
utmost  valour,  and  been  wounded  in  the  action. 
The  Turks,  by  means  of  blood-hounds,  searched 
all  the  trenches  and  crevices  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  thus  discovered  a  few  wounded  men, 
whom  they  instantly  massacred.  The  few  pri- 
soners whom  they  made,  were  compelled  to 
carry  to  Arta  the  heads  of  their  companions  ; 
and  after  undergoing  all  kinds  of  tortures  and 
indignities,  were,  some  time  afterwards,  all  put 
to  death. 

As  Comboti  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  remains  of  the  army  were  obliged  to  effect 
their  retreat  to  Langada,  along  the  ridges  of  the 
mountains.  Their  miserable  state,  when  they 
arrived,  caused  the  most  lively  grief  to  the  pre- 
sident. Some*  have  taken  upon  them  to  re- 
proach this  excellent  man  with  cowardice,  and 
with  having  the  blood  of  so  many  brave  men  to 
answer  for  ;  but  they  had  fought  without  his 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes.  His 
object  in  placing  them  at  Peta,  was,  we  are  as- 
sured^ not  to  maintain  that  post,  but  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Turks,  and  thus  to  favour 
the  project  of  Mark  Botzaris,  as  also  to  prevent 
their  learning  the  real  weakness  of  his  forces. 

Having  waited  the  entire  of  the  next  day  for 
any  who  might  have  escaped  the  Turks,  and  no 
one  coming  in,  orders  were  given,  on  the  18th, 
to  evacuate  Epirus.  Had  the  Turks  had  sense  to 
take  advantage  of  that  delay,  and  occupied  the 
defiles  of  Macrin  Oros,  the  destruction  of  the 

*  Jourdain,  i.  88.  f  Raybaud. 
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Greeks  had  been  almost  certain.  No  one  appear- 
ing to  oppose  them,  they  entered  Acarnania, 
having  left  a  few  hundred  men  to  guard  the 
defiles — a  precaution  now  needless,  as  the  enemy 
commanded  the  gulf.  The  president  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Machala,  which  commands  the  val- 
ley of  Laspic  and  Lake  Ozeros.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Mesolonghi  being  menaced  by  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  he  hastened  to  undertake  its  defence. 

The  feeble  remains  of  the  corps  of  the  Phil- 
hellenes,  which  was  now  joined  by  eighteen 
foreigners  lately  arrived,  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Raybaud.  Various  circum- 
stances occurring  to  disgust  them  with  the  ser- 
vice,* and  the  consciousness,  that,  in  their  pre- 
sent reduced  state,  they  could  be  of  but  little  use, 
they  expressed,  after  the  apprehensions  from 
the  Turkish  fleet  were  removed,  their  desire  of 
returning  to  their  homes.  The  president  made 
no  opposition  to  their  wishes  ;  he  gave  each  a 
written  testimony  of  his  services,  joined  with 
an  invitation  to  return  when  the  affairs  of 
Greece  should  be  in  a  more  favourable  state ;  and 
the  gallant  corps  of  the  Philhellenes  was  thus 
broken  up. 

Thus  ended  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Epirus  ;  and  those  who  judge  after  the  events* 
without  considering  the  state  of  things  at  the 
time  a  plan  is  formed,  have  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  Mavrocordatos  in  leaving  the  Morea  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  threatened  by  a  for- 

*  Some  of  the  Greek  officers  of  the  first  regiment  had 
waited  on  the  president  to  require  him  to  put  the  foreigners 
out  of  it,  and  to  admit  in  future  none  hut  natives. 
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midable  invasion.  But  it  should  be  recollected 
that  at  the  time  when  the  president  left  Corinth, 
the  Greeks  held  the  pass  of  Thermopyl.fi,  and 
Khoorsheed  was  still  in  Epirus ;  it  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that,  by  a  powerful  diver- 
sion being*  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he 
might  be  unable  to  leave  it,  or  even  to  send  any 
part  of  his  troops  to  Thessaly,  perhaps  be  obli- 
ged to  summon  to  his  aid  a  part  of  the  army 
collected  at  Larissa.  Had  the  captains  of  West- 
ern Greece  brought  to  his  standard  the  number 
of  men  they  had  promised ;  and  had  Coloco- 
tronis  and  the  other  Moreote  chiefs  been  anxi- 
ous to  reinforce  him,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  his  project  would  have  had  complete  suc- 
cess. As  it  was,  the  failure  of  it  must  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  base  treachery  of  Gogo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Turks  of  Napoli  di  Romania  agree  to  capitulate — Surren- 
der of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens — March  of  Mohammed 
Dramali —  The  Aero-  Corinth  deserted  by  the  Greeks — 
Murder  of  Kiamil-bey —  Consternation  of  the  Greeks — 
Mohammed  Dramali  arrives  at  Argos — Colocotronis 
made  Generalissimo — Engagements  in  Argolis —  Re- 
treat of  the  Turks — Destruction  of  them  in  the  defiles 
of  Trete. 

While  the  president  was  absent  in  Epirus, 
the  Turks  of  Napoli  di  Romania  offered  a  sur- 
render on  the  same  terms  as  those, granted  to 
the  garrisons  of  Malvasia  and  Navarino.  The 
members  of  the  government  deemed  it  advisable 
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to  leave  Corinth,  and  remove  to  Argos,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  negotiation.  The  Acropolis  of 
Corinth  was  therefore  victualled  for  six  months, 
and  the  command  of  it  confided  to  a  deacon  of 
Hydra  named  Achilleas.  Why  a  priest  should 
have  been  selected  for  this  important  post,  none 
of  the  writers  inform  us. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  government 
in  removing  to  Argos,  was  to  see  that  the  treaty 
should  be  faithfully  executed,  and  to  prevent 
the  treasures  contained  in  Napoli  becoming  the 
prey  of  a  few  covetous  captains.  They  were 
therefore  anxious  above  all  things  to  keep  away 
Colocotronis,  who,  they  knew,  would,  if  he  had 
an  inkling  of  what  was  going  forward,  soon  find 
a  pretext  for  quitting  Patras,  and  hastening 
with  a  good  body  of  his  men  to  where  the  hopes 
of  booty  called  him.  It  not  appearing,  however, 
perfectly  safe  to  act  openly  against  a  man  who 
had  6000  soldiers  under  him,  the  government 
resolved  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  by  way  of 
stratagem.  Accordingly,  the  primates  of  the 
different  villages  to  which  his  men  belonged, 
agreed  among  themselves  to  send  simultaneous 
orders  to  them  to  leave  him.  The  orders  met 
with  prompt  obedience  ;  and  the  most  powerful 
of  the  captains  saw  himself,  in  an  instant,  left 
with  a  few  Arcadians  of  his  native  district  of 
Caritena.  He  was  consequently  obliged  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Patras  ;  and  the  Turks  began 
to  burn  the  remaining  olive-trees,  and  to  ravage 
the  surrounding  country  without  molestation. 
To  revenge  himself  on  the  government,  Colo- 
cotronis sent  secret  orders  to  his  son  Yanni  to 
return  immediately  to  the  Morea ;  and,  like  a 
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dutiful  son,  that  youth  quitted  the  camp  at 
Langada,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Peta, 
without  deigning"  to  give  any  other  reason  for 
his  conduct,  than  that  his  father  wanted  him. 

Freed  from  their  apprehensions  of  Coloco- 
tronis,  the  members  of  the  government  pro- 
ceeded with  all  imaginable  slowness  in  the  affair 
of  Napoli.  The  articles  having  been  signed,  the 
Turks  were  anxious  to  leave  the  place  as  soon 
as  possible  :  but  not  so  the  Greek  sages  ;  they 
wished  previously  to  take  an  inventory  of  all 
the  effects  which  the  place  contained,  and  to 
plan  the  best  mode  of  preserving  them  from  the 
soldiery.  With  this  view,  sixty  or  eighty  wri- 
ters were  sent  into  the  place,  with  some  trusty 
persons  to  direct  their  labours.  Hostages  were 
delivered  on  both  sides,  till  the  Turks  should  be 
sent  in  neutral  vessels  to  Asia,  according  to 
treaty.  They,  moreover,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks  the  little  fort  of  the  sea  which  com- 
mands the  town,  but  which  is  itself  commanded 
by  Palamidi.* 

While  all  was  going  on  thus  leisurely  and 
tranquilly  at  Napoli,  the  besiegers  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens  were  acting  with  more  prompt- 
ness on  a  similar  occasion.  The  Turks  in  that 
fortress  were  now  completely  exhausted  by 
suffering.  They  had  been,  for  two  months,  en- 
during all  the  torments  of  thirst  beneath  the 
burning  sky  of  a  southern  summer.  It  was  in 
vain   that  they  supplicated  heaven  for   rain ; 

*  M.  Raybaud  received  all  this  information  from  M. 
de  Villasse,  who  scarcely  quitted  Colocotronis  during  the 
year  1822. 
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their  prayers  were  unheeded  ;  the  only  moisture 
which  they  could  obtain  was  by  licking,  in  the 
morning,  with  their  tongues,  the  dew  from  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  or  squeezing  it  out 
of  clothes,  hung  out  at  nightfall  to  collect  it. 
Since  the  assault  made  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
28th  April,  hostilities  had  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, suspended.  Conversations  were  now  car-  " 
ried  on  without  any  violence  or  insult ;  and  on 
the  16th  June,  the  besieged  offered  to  capitulate 
on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  the  other  garrisons 
had  done ;  but  they  declared  that  they  would 
perish  sooner  than  open  the  gates  if  the  foreign 
consuls,  especially  M.  Fauvel,  the  French  con- 
sul, did  not  take  a  part  in  the  negotiation.  M. 
Fauvel  positively  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  treaty  which,  he  said,  he  was  confident 
would  be  violated ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  se- 
veral days,  that  his  repugnance  was  overcome. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  foreign  residents  all  proceeded  in 
their  uniforms  to  the  Austrian  consulate,  in 
whose  spacious  court  were  assembled  all  the 
military  chiefs,  the  primates,  the  clergy,  and  as 
many  soldiers  as  it  could  contain.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  having  been  brought  forth,  the  consul 
of  France  addressed  those  present  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  Athe- 
nians, your  brethren  of  the  Peloponnesus  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  just  reproach  of  not 
having  shown  themselves  at  all  times  scrupulous 
observers  of  the  faith  which  they  had  pledged  ; 
and  your  enemies  have  not  hitherto  found,  in 
the  conduct  exhibited  towards  them,  a  sufficient 
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warrant  for  delivering  up  to  you,  without  un- 
easiness, their  existence,  and  their  honour.  The 
attention  of  the  world,  which  is  at  present  fixed 
on  Greece,  rests  more  particularly  on  this  city, 
of  glorious  recollections.  Like  you,  it  waits 
with  impatience  the  moment  which  is  about  to 
crown  your  long  efforts.  Let  not,  then,  the  day 
which  will  convey  to  it  the  intelligence  of  your 
triumph,  tell  that  you  have  sullied  it  by  perjury. 
Give  an  answer,  by  your  conduct,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  the  reproaches  which  one  might  be 
tempted  to  address  to  a  portion  of  your  coun- 
trymen. O  Athenians  !  people  have  at  all  times 
felt  a  pleasure  in  distinguishing  you  from  them 
by  the  mildness  of  your  manners,  and  by  your 
humanity  ;  fear  then  to  lose  without  recall  such 
a  reputation  ;  swear  to  protect  the  weak ;  swear 
to  spare  the  unfortunate." 

The  oath  was  unanimously  taken  ;  and  on  the 
20th  June,  the  gates  of  the  Acropolis  opened 
to  admit  the  Greeks.  Of  the  100  Turks  left  to 
defend  it  by  Omer  Briones,  but  forty  remained 
alive  ;  of  the  multitude  of  women  and  children 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  a  feeble  remnant 
testified  the  sufferings  all  had  endured.  They 
descended  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  former 
dwelling  of  the  voivode,  till  ships  should  be 
procured  to  convey  them  to  Asia.  The  standard 
of  the  cross  was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  saluted  with  joyful  acclamations 
by  the  beholders.  A  portion  of  the  riches  which 
the  fortress  contained  was  secured  for  the  pro- 
visional treasury,  the  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  captains  and  their  soldiers.* 

*  These  details  were  furnished  to  M.  Raybaud  by  M. 
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The  storm  which  had  been  for  some  time 
collecting  in  Thessaly,  was  now  about  to  burst 
over  Greece.  The  army  of  Khoorsheed  was 
considerably  augmented  by  the  troops  which  the 
Porte,  now  at  ease  on  the  side  of  Russia,  daily 
sent  to  it  from  the  army  of  the  Danube.  There 
was  now  no  enemy  in  Epirus  but  the  Sooliotes  ; 
and  one  bold  effort  might,  it  was  thought,  an- 
nihilate the  government,  and  the  power  of  the 
Greeks.  Accordingly  the  ser-asker  issued  his 
orders  to  Mohammed  Dramali,  the  vizir  of  the 
Morea,*  to  set  forth,  and  take  possession  of  his 
provinces. 

On  the  1st  July,  Dramali  quitted  the  banks 
of  the  Peneus  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  cavalry ;  he  had  also  a  corps 
of  800  topjees  (gunners),  with  sixty  field-pieces ; 
and  he  was  followed  by  1500  camels  and  2000 
other  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  baggage.  On  the  5th,  he  arri- 
ved at  the  Sperchius,  and  then  entered  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.  The  defence  of  this  important 
passage  had  been  confided  to  Odysseus,  whom 
the  government  had  found  it  necessary  to  rein- 
state in  his  command ;  but  the  heretofore  page 
of  Ali  Pasha  evinced  no  anxiety  to  emulate  the 
self-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Gained  by  the  splen- 
did offers  of  Khoorsheed,  or,  as  some  would 

Fauvel,  and  some  other  eye-witnesses.  Mr  Waddington, 
who  visited  Athens  in  1824,  differs  considerably  from 
M.  Raybaud  respecting  the  number  of  the  Turks  who 
surrendered,  which  he  makes  to  have  been  very  great. 

*  Vizir  in  partibus  he  is  wittily  called  by  the  French 
historians.  The  Morea  was  conferred  on  him  as  an  Ar- 
palik. 
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fain  persuade  us,*  acting  with  the  profoundest 
policy,  he  retired,  and  suffered  the  army  of 
Mohammed  Dramali  to  enter  Boeotia  without 
opposition.  The  march  of  the  pasha  to  Thebes 
and  Livadia  was  equally  unimpeded ;  he  penetra- 
ted the  gorges  of  Mount  Cithseron,  and  entered 
Megara,  whose  inhabitants  had  retired  to  the 
isle  of  Salamis.  Here  he  continued  for  two  days, 
without  committing  any  injury,  hoping,  by  this 
conduct,  so  unusual  in  a  Turk,  to  spread  an  opi- 
nion of  his  mildness  ;  which,  combined  with  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  would  induce  the  Moreotes  to 
submit  the  more  readily ;  for  he  knew  so  little 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Greeks,  that  he 
imagined  the  publication  of  an  amnesty,  and  some 
slight  alleviation  of  the  burden  of  their  taxes, 
would  suffice  to  place  them  once  more  in  the 
rank  of  obedient  subjects. 

On  the  J  3th,  Dramali  appeared  before  the 

*  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  read  in  Pouqueville  (iv.  99 
et  seq. )  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  council  of  war 
held,  on  this  occasion,  by  Odysseus,  and  the  deep  policy,  and 
extensive  knowledge,  joined  with_true  patriotism,  displayed 
by  that  chief  on  the  occasion.  It  is  only  to  be  paralleled 
by  a  speech  of  the  Archbishop  Germanos,  (given  by  M. 
Pouqueville  in  one  of  his  former  volumes,)  replete  with 
knowledge  which  that  prelate  (of  whom  M.  Pouqueville 
makes  the  same  use  that  Tasso  does  of  Peter  the  Hermit) 
could  not  possibly  have  had  at  the  time,  and  political  wis- 
dom of  which  we  much  doubt  if  he  was  capable. 

We  are  farther  told,  that  after  the  passage  of  Dramali, 
Odysseus  wrote  to  Colocotronis,  saying,  "  I  send  you 
30,000  Turks ;  you  may  do  what  you  will  with  them, 
but  I  shall  let  no  more  pass."  M.  Raybaud  observes, 
that  though  he  was  in  Greece  at  the  time,  he  never  heard 
a  word  of  this  letter  till  after  his  return. 
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great  dervend  (pass)  leading  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. As  he  reckoned  on  meeting  a  vigorous 
opposition  at  this  place,  he  left  a  part  of  his  bag- 
gage at  Megara,  under  a  guard  of  2000  horse, 
designed  also  to  protect  his  rear,  and  to  keep 
the  communication  open  with  Thessaly. 

The  Dervend  is  a  pass  not  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  Thermopylae,  and  not  less  capable 
of  defence.  The  custody  of  it  had  been  com- 
mitted to  George  Sekeri,  with  1500  of  the  militia 
of  the  canton  of  Tripolitza.  But  these  raw  troops 
were  filled  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  large 
masses  of  horse  and  foot  which  they  beheld 
advancing  towards  the  post  which  they  occupied; 
and,  after  a  single  discharge  of  their  arms,  they 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  carrying  alarm  with 
them.  Their  terror  was  communicated  to  the 
garrison  of  the  Aero-Corinth.  The  base  and 
cowardly  priest  who  commanded  there,  aban- 
doned that  nearly  impregnable  fortress,  even 
before  a  single  Turkish  soldier  had  come  in 
sight.* 

Before  Achilleas  left  the  citadel,  he  put  to 
death  the  unfortunate  Kiamil-bey.  This  worthy 
Mussulman  had,from  the  time  that  hewas  brought 
to  his  former  abode,  been  subjected  to  every 
species  of  vexation  and  annoyance,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  a  discovery  of  the  place  where 
his  treasures  were  concealed.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  torture  enough  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  that  fortress,  where,  some  short  months  before, 


*  This  worthless  priest,  unable  to  hear  the  contumely 
with  which  he  was  treated  on  account  of  his  conduct,  put 
an  end  to  himself  shortly  afterwards. 
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his  word  had  been  law ;  where,  each  time  his  eye 
might  chance  to  wander  over  the  surrounding 
country,  he  beheld  the  gardens  and  vineyards, 
the  meads  and  pastures,  which  once  had  been  his 
own.  Bat  the  cruelty  of  his  jailors  separated  him 
from  his  family,  shut  him  upin  close  confinement, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  those  enjoyments  which 
are  almost  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Mussul- 
man. The  once  wealthy  Bey  of  Corinth  has 
been  often  seen  inhaling  with  avidity  the  smoke 
with  which  his  guards  filled  his  prison,  while  even 
the  gratification  of  a  pipe  was  withheld  from  him. 
By  this  cruelty,  however,  nothing  was  gained; 
for  Kiamil  died  without  revealing  his  secret. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  army  of  Dra- 
mali  came  and  encamped  between  Corinth  and 
the  sea,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  artillery  of  the 
citadel.  Early  next  morning,  he  sent  100  spahis 
to  reconnoitre  its  environs.  As  they  were 
advancing  cautiously,  they  saw  an  old  female 
black  slave  coming  down  from  the  Acropolis. 
When  she  had  joined  them,  they  led  her  before 
the  general,  whom  she  informed,  that  she  was 
sent  by  the  wife  of  Kiamil-bey  to  tell  him  that 
the  garrison  had  fled.  Dramali,  unable  to  believe 
what  seemed  so  incredible,  required  a  second 
message  from  the  wife  of  the  bey  to  convince 
him.  He  then  ascended  to  take  possession  of 
the  fortress,  which  was  only  occupied  by  that 
lady  and  five  or  six  of  her  women,  who  had  all, 
like  herself,  been  the  victims  of  the  lust  of  the 
priest,  and  had  probably,  for  that  reason,  been 
left  alive.*     The  wife  of  Kiamil-bey  implored 

*  Raybaud,  ii. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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the  vizir  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  she  showed  him  the  place  where  his  treasures 
had  been  concealed.* 

Before  he  advanced  any  farther,  Dramali  sent 
oneofthe  eightpashas  who  were  under  his  orders, 
with  3000  horse,  to  occupy  the  southern  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nication with  that  place  and  Patras. 

The  arrival  of  Dramali  at  Corinth  came  like 
a  clap  of  thunder  on  the  Greek  government,  as 
the  intelligence  of  it  was  almost  simultaneous 
with  that  of  his  leaving  Thessaly ;  and  they  had 
reckoned,  with  confidence,  on  Odysseus  stopping 
him  at  Thermopylae.  They  sent  off  immediately 
to  the  Gerusia,  or  provincial  senate,  of  the  Morea, 
which  was  sitting  at  Tripolitza,  to  propose  that 
they  should  come  and  join  them,  to  deliberate  in 
common  on  the  means  of  saving  their  country. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by  that  body,  who 
felt  a  high  degree  of  surprise  at  the  government 
being  so  tardy  in  their  measures. 

The  Grammaticos,  who  were  taking  the  inven- 
tory in  Napoli,  left  that  place  in  the  utmost 
hurry ;  and  the  Turks,  conjecturing  thence  that 
relief  was  at  hand,  laid  aside  all  ideas  of  capitu- 
lation, and  detaining  some  of  them,  added  them 
to  the  number  of  the  hostages  already  in  their 
hands. 

The  greatest  terror  prevailed  at  Argos,  where 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, watching  what  course  they  would  take. 
Bands  of  Maniotes,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter 


*  Pouquevillesaysinawell;  Soutzo,  in  a  garden.    Ray- 
baud  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstance. 
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of  indifference  whether  friend  or  foe  were  the 
sufferer,  provided  the  plunder  was  to  be  had, 
flitted,  like  birds  of  prey,  around  and  through 
the  town,  eagerly  expecting  the  departure  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  this  event  was  delayed,  their 
impatience  was  losing  all  bounds.  At  length  the 
day  was  fixed.  In  the  night  preceding  it,  a  cry 
of,  "  The  Turks !  the  Turks  !"  accompanied  by 
the  discharge  of  musketry,  was  heard  on  different 
sides.  The  whole  population,  among  whom 
were  numbers  of  those  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacres  of  Chios  and  A'ivali,  rushed  from 
all  sides,  on  the  road  to  Lerna.  The  Maniotes, 
who  had  raised  the  alarm,  immediately  began  to 
plunder  all  over  the  town ;  and,  lest  any  thing 
should  escape  their  avidity,  small  parties  of 
them  were  disposed  in  ambush  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  sea,  to  strip  those  who  might  have 
gotten  out  of  the  town  with  any  things  of  value. 
A  handful  of  foreigners,  who  attempted  to  oppose 
them,  were  disarmed  and  ill-treated ;  and  having 
an  opportunity,  shortly  afterwards,  of  embark- 
ing, they  returned  home,  and  disseminated  the 
impressions,  unfavourable  to  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral, which  they  had  conceived  from  the  conduct 
of  these  vile  brigands. 

The  fugitives,  instead  of  making  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  peninsula,  seemed  to  place  their  only 
safety  in  putting  the  sea  between  them  and  the 
Turks,  and  rushed  into  the  water  to  get  on  board 
of  some  vessels  which  were  moored  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  The  members  of  the 
government,  rejected  by  the  Gerusia,  fearing 
the  Turks,  and  menaced  by  Colocotronis,  who 
had  now  resumed  all  his  insolence,  embraced  the 
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ignoble  resolution  of  taking  flight;*  and  they 
sought  refuge  on  board  one  of  the  Hydraote 
brigs  which  were  guarding  the  bay — a  step  by 
which  they  lost  themselves  irrecoverably  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

The  present  place  seems  not  inappropriate 
for  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  principal  members  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  vice-president,  Kanakari,  was  a  respect- 
able old  man ;  his  knowledge  was  extensive,  his 
patriotism  beyond  suspicion ;  but  he  was  slow 
and  hesitating  in  his  resolves. 

Orlandos  of  Hydra  possessed  a  good  deal  of 
various  knowledge,  owing  to  his  frequent  voy- 
ages to  Europe.  His  character  was  frank  and 
honourable.  Bulgari,  the  minister  of  marine, 
was  brave,  loyal,  and  patriotic ;  but  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  character  of  Count 
Metaxa,  the  minister  of  police,  was  beyond  re- 
proach ;  and  his  talents  and  knowledge  highly 
respectable.  Theotoki,  the  secretary  of  the  war 
department,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  knowledge,  to  which  were  united  much 
modesty  and  candour. -j- 

"  To  speak  little,  to  impose  by  a  grave  and 
assuming  demeanour,  to  elude  the  looks  of  the 
penetrating,  to  display,  on  due  occasions,  some 
superficial  acquirements,  to  escape  from  expla- 
nation by  a  disdainful  silence,  and  to  cover  the 

*  These  particulars  were  communicated  to  M.  Raybaud 
by  M.  Asbling,  a  major  of  artillery,  who  was  with  the 
government  at  the  time. 

•j-  It  is  thus  that  these  different  persons  are  characterised 
by  Jourdain,  i.  96. 
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most  extreme  cupidity  by  the  veil  of  the  greatest 
disinterestedness,"*  is  the  unfavourable  charac- 
ter given  of  Coletti,once  physician  to  Mookhtar- 
pasha,  now  minister  at  war  for  Greece. 

"  A  low  stature,  a  thin  body,  large  lively  black 
eyes,  a  sensible  countenance  ;  such  was  the  exte- 
rior of  Theodore  Negris.  A  man  of  genius,  active, 
indefatigable ;  timid  by  nature,  bold  by  ambition, 
professing  popular  principles,  and  employing  the 
most  refined  Machiavelism  to  ensure  the  triumph 
of  his  party :  he  was  one  of  those  turbulent  and 
daring  spirits  who  are  born  to  agitate  society ; 
he  cared  for  office  only  so  far  as  it  served  to 
display  his  capacity;  now  by  a  captious  logic, 
now  by  a  masculine  eloquence,  he  carried  the 
assemblies  with  him,  and  prostrated  his  adver- 
saries :  as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  persecuted  and 
calumniated;  when  the  tomb  had  been  raised 
between  him  and  his  fellow-citizens,  regrets 
often  attested  his  services."  Such  is  the  portrait 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  sketched  by 
the  pencil  of  Soutzo.f 

Hypsilantis  had  been  carried  away  by  the  tor- 
rent; and  had  gotten  on  board  of  a  small  ves- 
sel, under  Russian  colours,  which  was  at  Lerna, 
but  he  did  not  long  remain  there.  Returning 
on  shore,  he  sought  to  raise  the  courage  of  the 
people ;  and,  having  collected  about  200  men,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  castle  of  Argos,  resolved, 
with  this  handful  of  brave  men,  to  attempt  the 
defence  of  it,  though  without  cannon ;  their 

*  Jourdain. 

■f  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  both  Soutzo  and  Jourdain 
are  extremely  adverse  to  all  the  friends  of  Mavrocordatos, 
and  favourable  to  his  enemies. 
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whole  ammunition  being  a  few  cartridges,  their 
provisions  extending  only  to  a  supply  for  five 
days.  He  directed  the  remaining  houses  in  Ar- 
gos  to  be  burnt,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no 
shelter,  if  disposed  to  halt  there.  The  work  of 
destruction  was  hardly  completed,  when  the 
Turkish  host  appeared  in  view. 

The  plain  of  Corinth  is  separated  from  that 
of  Argolis  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  reach 
to  the  sea;  the  only  entrance  to  this  last  is 
through  a  succession  of  defiles,  which  might  be 
easily  made  nearly  impracticable  by  some  slight 
works  of  defence,  by  means  of  which  a  handful 
of  men  could  stop  the  progress  of  an  army.  The 
last  of  these  defiles  is  named  Trete  ;  it  opens  into 
the  plain  of  Argos  ;  and  through  it  now,  a  corps 
of  the  army  of  Dramali,  10,000  in  number,  was 
seen  debouching  into  the  plain,  folio  wed  by  along 
train  of  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  provisions. 
They  passed  through  Argos,  leaving  a  portion 
of  their  forces  in  the  gardens  of  that  town,  and 
proceeded  to  Napoli  di  Romania,  where  a  salute 
of  500  cannon  shots  greeted  their  arrival. 

The  Turks  who  remained  at  Argos  sent  to 
summon  the  little  garrison  of  the  castle  to  sur- 
render. The  prince  directed  the  deputies  to  be 
admitted  into  his  presence,  having  previously 
taken  all  due  precautions  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  told  them  that  he 
and  his  men  were  determined  to  die  rather  than 
surrender,  and  advised  them  to  spare  themselves 
unnecessary  trouble  in  attempting  to  reduce  the 
castle.  Though  the  remaining  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  not  calculated  to  last  more  than  two 
days,  he  entertained  the  envoys  with  profusion. 
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He  made  no  secret  to  them  of  his  name,  though 
he  knew  that  he  might  be  thereby  augmenting 
their  desire  to  reduce  the  place,  as  the  Turks, 
in  general,  at  that  time,  and  long  afterwards, 
regarded  him  as  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the 
insurrection.  Accordingly,  when  the  Turkish 
commanders  learned  who  was  in  the  castle,  their 
desire  to  take  it  redoubled  ;  but,  apprehending 
a  more  vigorous  resistance  than  they  had  at  first 
anticipated,  they  lost,  in  deliberations  about  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  time  which  should  have 
been  employed  in  action.* 

The  Gerusia  of  the  Peloponnesus,  seeing  the 
burden  of  providing  for  the  public  safety  now, 
as  it  were,  thrown  upon  them,  were  anxious  in 
their  deliberations  on  the  subject.  But  it  was 
action,  not  deliberation,  that  was  now  required ; 
and  it  was  manifest  that  something  similar  to  a 
dictatorial  power  must  be  committed  to  some 
chief  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  popular 
with  the  soldiers,  and  regarded  by  the  captains. 
The  inertness  of  his  character  rendering  the  bey 
of  Mani  unfit  for  the  situation,  and  Colocotro- 
nis  being  evidently  the  only  man  in  whom  these 
necessary  qualifications  were  united,  he  was 
naturally  thought  of;  but  the  members  of  the 
senate,  who  had  so  lately  injured  and  insulted 
him,  hesitated  to  place  uncontrolled  power  in 
his  hands.  While,  however,  they  hesitated,  Co- 
locotronis,  who  saw  how  the  popular  feeling 
was  in  his  favour,  raised  his  standard  without 
asking  any  authority  for  so  doing,  and  soon  he 
beheld  7000  men  ranged  beneath  it.     All  the 

(  *    Raybaud. 
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captains  of  the  peninsula  hesitated  to  notify  to 
him  their  readiness  to  obey  his  orders,  and  at 
length  the  Gerusia,  yielding  to  the  general  im- 
pulse, exerted  itself  to  augment  the  number  of 
his  soldiers. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Archistrategos  was  to 
send  the  brave  Nikitas,  with  3000  men,  to  seize 
the  entrance  of  the  defiles  on  the  side  of  Corinth, 
to  cut  off*  the  communication  between  the  Turks 
who  had  entered  Argolis,  and  those  who  had 
remained  in  that  town.  He  himself,  crossing 
Mount  Artemisius,  appeared  before  Arges  on 
the  23d  July,  just  as  the  enemy  were  attacking 
Prince  Hypsilantis  on  his  rock.  A  warm  action 
ensued :  the  Greeks  were  repulsed,  and  retired 
into  the  space  between  the  road  to  Lerna  and  the 
mountains.  Next  day,  they  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, and  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
the  ruins  of  Argos,  with  a  loss  of  150  men. 

Mavromichalis  had  collected  his  Maniotes, 
and  descended  to  Lerna,  where  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Greeks  were  now  placed.  Crowds 
of  mountaineers  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
repaired  thither,  amongst  whom  were  to  be  seen 
many  mere  boys,  who  left  their  flocks  to  come 
and  fight  against  the  infidels  in  the  cause  of 
their  religion  and  their  country.  The  enemy 
made  several  attempts  to  pass  the  Eresinus,  but 
was  always  repulsed  with  loss. 

The  vessels  on  board  of  which  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  kept  near  the  shore  in 
order  to  communicate  with  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  One  gun-boat  was  placed  at  the 
little  Castle  of  the  Sea,  another  at  the  Mills,  a 
third  was  with  the  vessels  of  the  government., 
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to  be  employed  if  necessary,  and  a  number  of 
caiques  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mili- 
tary commanders,  to  transport  troops  to  any 
point  where  their  presence  might  be  required.* 
The  troops  and  people  of  Napoli  refusing  to 
fire  on  the  little  fortress,  the  pasha  sent  thither 
some  European  gunners ;  and  on  the  4th  Au- 
gust, at  break  of  day,  they  began  to  cannonade 
it.  The  fortress  replied  so  vigorously,  that  the 
inhabitants  sent  several  times  to  request  that 
the  firing  might  cease,  promising  to  make  every 
effort  to  hinder  the  pasha's  gunners  "from  con- 
tinuing it  on  their  side.  These  combats,  how- 
ever, lasted  for  five  days,  beginning  every  mor- 
ning at  break  of  day,  ceasing  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  time  of  greatest  heat,  and  being  resumed 
between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  kept  up 
till  sunset.     During  the  night,  the  fortress  fired 

*  M.  Raybaud,  whom  we  have  hitherto  followed  ra 
oar  account  of  the  invasion  of  Dramali,  is  on  many 
points  utterly  at  variance  with  M.  Jourdain,  who  was 
at  this  time  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Napoli. 
M.  Raybaud,  for  example,  says  that  Hypsilantis  shut 
himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Argos  before  the  Turks  had 
entered  Argolis;  M.  Jourdain  says  it  was  on  the  30th  July 
that  he  did  so,  after  a  general  action  against  the  Turks. 
M.  Jourdain  says,  that  Hypsilantis  and  Mavromichalis 
had  been  making  head  against  the  enemy  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Colocotronis.  The  accounts  of  these  writers 
are  in  many  points  irreconcilable  ;  and  we  must  confess 
that,  though  M.  Raybaud  was  not  in  Argolis  at  this  time, 
our  opinion  of  his  accuracy  and  sincerity  is  such,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  give  him  the  preference  on  all  occasions. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy  of  M.  Jourdain,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  notice  his  assertion,  that  it  was  not  till 
long  after  the  Turks  had  entered  Argolis  that  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  was  evacuated  by  the  Greeks. 
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seven  shots  an-hour  to  keep  the  Turks  on  the 
alert.* 

The  plain  of  Argos  had  now  been  for  nearly 
a  month  the  scene  of  almost  daily  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, in  which,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  advantage  had 
been  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  former.  The 
soldiers  of  Dramali  began  to  lose  courage ;  they 
had  already  consumed  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
visions destined  for  the  garrison  of  Napoli,  and 
they  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Corinth. 
The  vizir  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  effect 
of  negotiation.  He  sent  to  inform  the  Greeks 
that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  he 
would  engage  to  govern  them  with  mildness, 
diminish  the  kharatch,  and  relieve  them  in 
various  ways.  But  his  proposals  were  treated 
with  disdain  ;  and  seeing  that  nothing  was  now 
to  be  accomplished  by  force  or  negotiation,  he 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  effect  his  retreat  to 
Corinth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  August,  Dramali 
encamped  with  the  8000  men  whom  he  had  re- 
maining, at  the  mouth  of  the  defiles  of  Trete. 
A  body  of  1800  Greeks,  who  were  posted  there, 
retired  during  the  night,  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  himself  in  them.  Next 
morning,  at  dawn,  the  Turks  entered  the  de- 
files ;  and,  with  their  usual  negligence,  never 
thought  of  placing  what  little  infantry  they  had 
on  their  flanks.  Accordingly,  their  left  had 
hardly  entered  them,  when  clouds  of  Greeks, 
who  came  after  them,  climbed  the  sides  of  the 

*   Jourdain. 
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mountains,  and,  protected  by  the  rocks  and 
bushes,  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  column 
of  Turks  who  were  crowded  in  the  narrow 
passage  below  them.  The  infidels,  unable  to 
make  any  resistance,  could  only  quicken  their 
pace  to  get  out  of  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  they  had  so  imprudently  placed  them- 
selves. The  space  behind  them  was  covered 
with  pools  of  blood,  and  with  dead  and  wounded 
men  and  horses,  and  a  party  of  Maniotes,  who 
followed  close  in  their  rear,  made  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  heads  and  booty.  After  being  for 
seven  hours  exposed  to  the  destructive  fire  of 
the  Greeks,  they  at  last  thought  themselves  on 
the  point  of  getting  out  into  the  plain,  when,  at 
a  spot  where  the  defile  narrows  and  makes  a 
little  turn,  they  beheld  the  heights  before  them 
covered  with  enemies.  These  were  Nikitas 
and  his  men,  who  had  been  long  on  the  wait  for 
them.  The  combat  was  renewed ;  the  Turks, 
seeing  themselves  surrounded,  fought  with  des- 
peration ;  2000  of  them  forced  their  way,  and 
got  safe  to  Corinth ;  a  larger  number  turned 
their  horses  about,  drove  before  them  the  Ma- 
niotes, and  galloped  at  full  speed,  never  stop- 
ping till  they  found  themselves  under  the  cannon 
of  Napoli ;  3000  still  remained — finding  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  cast  down 
their  arms,  and  sued  for  mercy  with  loud  cries, 
but  in  vain.*  The  rage  of  the  Greeks  against 
those  who  were  come  into  the  peninsula  to 

*  M.  Jourdain  says  that  the  entire  defeat  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Turks  was  effected  by  Nikitas  and  100  men 
only.  How  much  less  credible  than  the  account  given 
above,  after  Raybaud  ! 
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exterminate  them  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and 
they  made  a  general  massacre  of  the  whole. 

The  spoils  of  this  day  were  upwards  of  2000 
horses,  700  camels,  all  the  bag-gage,  tents,  stand- 
ards, cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  loss 
of  the  Greeks  on  this  glorious  occasion,  did  not 
exceed  100  men.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
valiant  Nikitas  received  the  appellation  of  Tur- 
cophagos  (  Turk-eater),  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  infidels  whom  he  slew. 

When  the  news  of  this  victory  spread  beyond 
the  isthmus,  the  captains  of  Phocis  and  Bceotia, 
who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  at  the  approach 
of  the  Turks,  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Odys- 
seus, who  entered  Megaris  at  the  head  of  5000 
men ;  and  falling  on  the  corps  left  by  Dramali 
to  protect  his  men,  and  guard  the  entrance  of 
the  Dervend,  he  drove  them  into  the  peninsula, 
and  occupied  the  pass.*  He  then  advanced  to 
attack  a  convoy  of  powder  and  provisions,  which 
was  on  its  way,  with  an  escort  of  3000  men, 
from  Larissa  to  Corinth.  He  killed  600  of  the 
escort,  drove  the  remainder  back  to  Thessaly,  and 
seized  the  greater  part  of  the  convoy.  Khoor- 
sheed  had  now  proof  of  what  confidence  he  was 
to  repose  in  his  gold  andpromises  for  gaining  the 

*  Jourdain,  Pouqueville,  and  Soutzo,  say  that  the  Der- 
vend was  occupied  by  3000  men,  conveyed  to  Megaris  by 
Tombasis.  They  were  islanders,  according  to  the  first, 
troops  from  the  Morea,  according  to  the  others,  sent  by 
the  government  while  Dramali  was  still  in  Argolis.  M. 
Raybaud  is  surely  not  so  partial  to  Odysseus  as  to  tell  a 
falsehood  for  the  sake  of  exalting  him.  Perhaps  the  two 
accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  island- 
ers, or  Moreotes,  were  reinforcements  sent  to  Odysseus. 
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desertion  of  Odysseus,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  he  had  been  completely  deceived  by 
that  chief. 

After  the  departure  of  Dramali  from  Argo- 
lis,  Hypsilantis  proceeded,  with  some  soldiers,  to 
Athens,  and  thence  to  the  Dervend,  to  join 
those  who  were  guarding  that  important  pass. 
The  members  of  the  government  had  fixed 
themselves  at  Hermione,*  opposite  the  isle  of 
Hydra,  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  take  refuge 
in  that  isle  from  the  Turks,  or  from  Colocotro- 
nis,  according  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  Greeks  divided  their  forces:  one  portion, 
under  Peter  Mavromichalis,  remaining  to  harass 
the  Turks  who  were  under  the  walls  of  Napoli ; 
the  other,  commanded  by  Colocotronis  in  person, 
whose  head- quarters  were  at  St  George,  acted 
against  the  troops  who  were  with  Dramali  at 
Corinth.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  at- 
tack being  made  on  the  enemy  by  Mavromi- 
chalis. Both  Napoli  and  the  little  fort  preserved 
a  strict  neutrality,  even  when  the  combat  was 
going  on  under  their  cannon.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Nicholas,  brother  of  the  Turcopha- 
gos,  was  carried  by  his  ungovernable  horse, 
during  the  pursuit,  into  the  midst  of  the  Turks, 
and  he  fell  by  their  weapons. 

The  communication  between  Corinth  and 
Patras  was  almost  totally  interrupted  ;  besides 
the  troops  of  Colocotronis,  the  peasants  of  Mount 
Cyllenus  and  of  Pernitza,  and  the  former  inha- 
bitants of  Vostitza,  were  continually  on  the 

*  Raybaud.  M.  Jourdain  says  at  Astro,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  he  is  correct. 
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watch  to  cut  off  any  parties  who  attempted  to 
proceed  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other. 
Almost  the  only  intercourse  kept  up  between 
them  was  by  sea,  and  this  was  rare  and  uncertain, 
as  it  depended  on  the  humour  of  Yoosoof-pasha, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  superior  rank  of  Mo- 
hammed Dramali.  This  last  officer  deemed  it 
most  advisable  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
capitan-pasha,  who  was,  he  knew,  to  come  to 
throw  supplies  into  Napoli  di  Romania,  when 
he  might  make  an  attempt  to  re-establish  a 
communication  with  that  place,  and  prepare  for 
greater  efforts  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 
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Massacre  of  Turkish  Prisoners  at  Athens —  Turkish  Fleet 
arrives  in  the  Bay  of  Argos — Ungracious  conduct  of  the 
French  —  Turkish  Fleet  obliged  to  retire — the  Sooliotes 
capitulate — Omer  Briones  and  Resheed-pasha  invade 
Eastern  Greece — Deputies  sent  to  Verona — Agent  sent 
to  London — Siege  of  Mesolonghi — Retreat  of  the  Turks 
— Surrender  of  Napoli  diRomania — Defeat  of  the  Turks 
at  Kaki  Scala — Attempt  to  destroy  the  Turkish  Fleet — 
Congress  summoned. 

As  M.  Fauvel  had  anticipated,  the  articles  of 
capitulation  had  been  violated  at  Athens.  When 
the  army  of  Dramali  passed  Thermopylae,  the 
Athenians,  expecting  that  their  city  would  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  attack,  retired,  as 
before,  to  Salamis.  Unfortunately,  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  Turkish  garrison  had  been 
embarked  for  Asia  at  that  time ;  it  was  there- 
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fore  deemed  the  shortest  course  to  put  those 
who  remained  to  death.  They  were  accordingly 
massacred,*  and  the  women  reduced  to  slavery. 
After  they  returned  from  the  island,  however, 
these  last  were  nearly  all  ransomed  by  the  dif- 
ferent consuls  ;  and  they  were  kept,  until  they 
could  be  sent  to  Smyrna,  in  the  house  of  M. 
Fauvel,  who  had  retired  to  Syra,  indignant  at 
the  base  violation  of  the  treaty  in  which  he  had 
been  concerned. 

The  Acropolis  had  been  occupied  successively 
by  five  or  six  petty  chiefs ;  at  length,  the  pri- 
mates, weary  of  their  insolence,  adopted  the 
resolution  of  inviting  Odysseus  to  Athens,  and 
placing  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  under  his 
protection.  On  his  arrival,  the  citadel  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  had  been  found  in  it,  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops.f 

*  The  garrison,  according  to  M.  Raybaud,  did  not 
exceed  thirty  men ;  while  this  diminishes  the  extent  of 
the  massacre,  we  know  not  that  it  does  not  enhance  the 
guilt  of  the  Greeks.  M.  Raybaud  was  at  Athens  very 
shortly  afterwards,  and  he  had  his  account  from  those 
who  were  there  at  the  time  ;  he  is,  farther,  by  no  means 
disposed  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  atrocities  of  the  Greeks. 
Mr  Waddington,  who  was  at  Athens  in  1824<,  states  the 
number  of  Turks  who  were  in  the  Acropolis  when  it 
surrendered,  at  1 140 ;  that  of  those  who  were  massacred, 
at  400  ;  and  perhaps  his  aecount  is  nearer  the  truth. 

T  M.  Raybaud,  who  saw  Odysseus  at  Athens,  ob- 
serves that  he  appeared  to  him  to  possess  a  remarkable 
sagacity  and  rectitude  of  judgment,  joined  with  a  prodi- 
gious avidity  for  instruction.  Having  learned  that  his 
name  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  began  to  manifest  a  regard  for  his  reputation, 
which  even  troubled  his  repose. 
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Eastern  Greece  was  now  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  this  chief;  the  power  of  Colo- 
cotronis  in  the  Morea  was  still  more  absolute : 
he  governed  with  an  authority  completely  dic- 
tatorial ;  the  members  of  the  government  were 
without  influence ;  the  Gerusia  trembled  at  his 
look  ;  the  soldiers  and  the  mountaineers  of  Ar- 
cadia regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  obeyed 
his  mandates  implicitly.*  The  Turks  certainly 
derived  one  advantage  from  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition of  Dramali :  it  was  the  occasion  of  de- 
stroying the  incipient  form  of  regular  govern- 
ment, and  of  throwing  absolute  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  to  whom  religion  and  country 
were  as  nothing,  when  set  in  the  scale  with 
what  he  deemed  his  private  interest. 

Meantime,  the  Greek  navy  had  once  more 

*  The  following  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of 
the  name  of  Colocotronis  with  the  peasantry  of  the  Morea, 
is  given  hy  M.  Raybaud.  As  he  and  some  other  officers 
were  crossing  the  Morea,  their  guides  and  muleteers  ha- 
ving run  away  from  them  with  their  beasts  in  the  night, 
they  had  to  proceed  on  foot,  and  without  guides.  Having 
reached  a  hamlet  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Pholoe,  wearied 
and  exhausted  with  a  toilsome  day's  journey,  they  tried 
in  vain  to  purchase  some  provisions.  They  spoke  of  the 
war,  of  the  Philhellenes,  of  Mavrocordatos,  of  Hypsi- 
lantis,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  from  the  looks  of  the 
peasants  who  surrounded  them,  they  were  not  without 
apprehensions  of  being  plundered  of  the  few  articles  they 
had  with  them.  Fortunately,  an  Ionian  servant  thought 
of  saying  that  they  were  repairing  to  Colocotronis,  by  his 
express  desire  ;  that  name  operated  like  magic, — provi- 
sions were  furnished  in  profusion,  every  tongue  was  vo- 
luble in  giving  the  required  information,  every  one  was 
eager  to  offer  his  mule  or  his  ass  to  convey  the  strangers 
to  the  town  of  Dimitzana. 
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distinguished  itself.  Early  in  the  month  of 
August,  a  combined  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and 
Barbary  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  forming  a  total  of  eighty-eight  sail,  had 
rendezvoused  before  Patras,  intending  to  sail 
round  the  peninsula,  and  to  proceed  with  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  Pre- 
parations to  oppose  them  were  made  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  gulf  of  Napoli,  and  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail  was  assembled  before  the  isle  of  Spetzia. 
Troops  were  sent  into  that  island  to  prevent  a 
landing,  and  the  women  and  children  were  re- 
moved to  Hydra,  as  being  a  place  of  much 
greater  security. 

On  the  20th  September,  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
which  had  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  made 
its  appearance.  The  Greeks  had  placed  eighteen 
vessels  and  eight  fire-ships,  arranged  par  eche- 
lons, in  the  strait  opposite  the  town  of  Spetzia, 
in  such  a  manner  that  but  six  ships  were  to 
fight  at  a  time,  so  that  the  Turks  would  have 
to  force  three  lines  before  they  could  pass  the 
strait.  Another  part  of  the  Greek  fleet  was 
directed  to  suffer  itself  to  be  pursued  by  the 
vanguard  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  decoy  it  in  be- 
tween Hermione  and  the  isle  of  Hydron,  and 
then  to  get  round  between  Hydron  and  Hydra, 
and  thus  to  place  the  enemy  between  two  fires. 

That  very  day  when  Greece  was  once  more 
to  engage  the  barbarians  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, three  French  ships  appeared  before 
Hydra  to  demand  indemnification  for  the  sei- 
zure of  an  Illyrian  brig  under  French  colours ; 
the  captain  of  which  had  been  employed  by  the 
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divan  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  governor  of 
Malvasia,  and,  in  case  of  success,  to  land  a  cargo 
of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  Turks,  when  they 
should  have  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress. 
The  honest  governor,  indignant  at  the  attempt 
to  make  him  a  traitor,  had  confiscated  both  ship 
and  cargo,  and  laid  the  captain  in  irons  ;  and,  for 
this  supposed  insult  to  the  French  flag,  M.  de 
Viala  seized  ungenerously  the  present  occasion 
of  demanding  35,000  piastres  from  the  Hydra- 
otes,  since  the  central  government  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  discharge  that  sum.  In  vain  the 
Hydraotes  protested  that  they  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair.  All  that  they  could  ob- 
tain was  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  for  raising 
the  money  ;  the  French  commander  menacing 
them,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  with  indemnifying 
himself  by  seizing  their  vessels. 

The  following  day,  the  Turkish  fleet  attacked 
the  Greek  vessels  in  the  strait,  and  a  part  of  it 
pursued  the  Greek  vessels,  which  fled,  according 
to  the  plan  previously  laid  down.  The  wind 
happening  to  fall,  the  Greeks  were  unable  to 
put  their  plan  fully  into  execution  ;  the  fire- 
ships,  which  they  sent  off,  effected  nothing,  only 
one  of  them  getting  close  to  a  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  a  Tunisian  frigate,  fifty  of 
whose  men  instantly  jumped  on  board  of  her 
to  get  her  off;  but  they  perished,  the  victims 
of  their  self-devotion.  After  an  engagement  of 
six  hours,  the  Turkish  fleet  retired,  unable  to 
force  a  passage. 

The  time  given  by  the  French  commander 
expired,  when  the  engagement  between  the 
fleets  had  lasted  about  three  hours.     As  the 
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was  to  relieve  Napoli,  lie  sailed  into  the  gulf  of 
Argos.  When  he  was  come  off  Cavooro-Nise, 
where  the  gulf  narrows  very  much,  he  sent  off 
an  Austrian  vessel,  laden  with  maize,  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  She  had  gotten  about 
half  way,  when  a  Hydraote  fire-ship  gave  her 
chase.  The  French  frigate*  was  at  hand ;  the 
Austrian  made  signals  of  distress,  but  they  were 
unheeded ;  another  Greek  vessel  came  up,  and 
took  her,  in  sight  of  the  people  of  the  garrison  of 
Napoli,  and  of  a  Turkish  fleet  of  eighty- six  sail. 

During  the  night,  the  Greeks  brought  their 
prize  out  of  the  bay.  On  board  of  her  they  found 
letters  from  the  capitan-pasha  to  Ali-bey,  the 
commandant  of  the  town,  doubtless  intended  for 
being  made  public,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  and  filled  with  lies  and  boasts.  In 
another  letter,  however,  the  admiral  gave  some- 
thing more  resembling  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

The  Turkish  admiral  now  gave  up  all  thoughts 

*  In  the  beginning  of  August,  during  the  blockade  of 
Napoli,  this  French  frigate  and  an  English  one,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hamilton,  entered  the  gulf,  and  an- 
chored not  far  from  the  little  fort.  The  members  of  the 
government  came  on  board,  and  begged  that  they  would 
respect  the  blockade.  The  English  officer  readily -con- 
sented; the  French  captain  declared,  that  being  at  liberty  to 
act  as  he  pleased,  he  would  communicate  with  the  Turks. 

Jourdain,  Pouqueville.     It  is  but  justice  to  the  English 

officers  in  general  to  say,  that  they  did  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  participate  in  the  feelings  of  hostility  entertained 
by  their  government,  and  the  ruler  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
against  the  Greek  cause.  The  interests  of  trade  did  not 
operate  so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  as 
to  make  them  view  the  efforts  of  a  brave  people  for  eman- 
cipation with  indifference. 
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of  relieving  Napoli,  and  crowded  all  sail  to  get  out 
of  the  bay  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Greek 
fleet  pursued  him,  but  was  able  to  do  him  but 
little  mischief.  On  the  27th,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
was  clear  of  the  bay,  and  on  its  way  for  the 
Dardanelles.  A  storm,  which  came  on  shortly 
afterwards,  dispersed  it ;  and  the  capitan-pasha 
sought  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Suda,  in  Crete.* 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  brave  Kyriaooolis 
and  his  Maniotes  were  attacked  at  Phanari  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  Two  accounts,  equally 
romantic,  and  utterly  irreconcilable,  are  given 
of  the  death  of  this  chief,  by  two  writers,  whose 
desire  to  produce  effect,  constantly  leads  them 
to  at  least  the  verge  of  fiction.  According  to 
one,f  finding  that  the  place  could  be  no  longer 
maintained,  he  desired  his  men  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety,  and  to  place  him  on  the  breach, 
that  he  might  die  in  face  of  the  foe.  His  body 
was  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  shades  of  death 
covered  his  visage  when  his  brave  followers  laid 
him  down.  He  distributed  his  arms  among  them, 
gave  his  blood-stained  girdle  to  his  faithful  squire 
to  carry  to  Marathonisi  in  Mani,  that  it  might 
be  hung  up  in  his  house,  to  remind  his  family  of 
vengeance ;  three  times  he  cursed  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  who  had  sold  Parga,  and  impeded  his 
generous  enterprises ;  then,  returning  thanks  to 
God  for  having  granted  him  to  die  a  glorious 
death,  he  besought  his  soldiers  not  to  let  his 
head  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ;  he  pro- 

*  MM.  Raybaud  and  Jourdain  were  both  on  the  spot ; 
but  their  accounts  by  no  means  coincide.  On  this,  as  on 
most  occasions,  I  have  preferred  following  the  former. 

f  Pouqueville. 
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nounced  the  name  of  his  nephew,  Elias,  and 
then  fell  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal ! 

Our  other  romancer*  says,  that  Kyriacoolis, 
having  scattered  terror  through  the  region  of 
Tsamidia,  encamped  near  Phanari.  The  Tsa- 
mides,  to  the  number  of  7000,  came  one  night, 
and  encamped  beside  him,  a  small  marsh  only 
separating  them.  With  daylight,  seeing  the 
vast  superiority  of  their  numbers,  he  intrenched 
himself,  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive.  At 
mid- day,  the  barbarians  advanced  to  attack  him. 
Perceiving  their  commander,  who  was  richly 
attired,  and  mounted  on  a  stately  charger,  Ky- 
riacoolis recognised  in  him  the  kiaya  of  Khor- 
sheed ;  he  called  to  his  men  to  fire  ;  rushed  out 
of  the  camp  to  attack  him :  the  kiaya,  who  knew 
him  at  Tripolitza,  was  not  slow  to  advance  to 
meet  him  ;  the  Maniotes  fire,  the  kiaya  falls  ;  the 
Albanians  rush  forward  to  cast  a  green  carpet 
over  his  body;  Kyriacoolis,  seeking  to  drive 
them  off,  is  hit  by  a  ball,  and  falls,  and  expires 
beside  his  rival.  His  men,  dispersing,  make  the 
best  of  their  way  home  to  their  native  mountains. 

Such  are  the  fictions  in  which  writers,  calling 
themselves  historians,  permit  themselves  to  in- 
dulge. We  have  given  them  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  history  has  been  writ- 
ten. A  far  more  judicious  and  better-informed 
man  than  either  of  them,f  simply  says,  that 
Kyriacoolis  fell  in  a  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acheron,  probably  not  far  from  Phanari. 

The  Sooliotes  now  saw  themselves  without 
any  prospect  of  aid,  and  they  began  to  lend  a 

*  Soutzo.  t  Raybaud. 
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willing  ear  to  the  representations  of  the  British 
agent  at  Prevesa,  who  undertook  to  be  the  me- 
diator of  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  Turks. 
He  accordingly  sent  four  delegates  to  that  place, 
who  signed,  in  conjunction  with  those  dis- 
patched thither  by  Omer  Briones,  a  capitula- 
tion, by  which  they  agreed  to  evacuate  their 
mountains  within  six  weeks,  and  proceed  to  the 
isle  of  Cephalonia,  on  board  of  the  vessels  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  where  a  residence  was  to 
be  assigned  them  at  Assos,  on  that  island ;  it 
being  understood,  that  nothing  in  this  treaty  was 
to  prevent  their  joining  their  brethren  on  the 
continent,  and  bearing  arms  against  the  Turks, 
whenever  they  pleased. 

Accordingly,  when  the  term  was  expired,  322 
warriors,  headed  by  Noti  Botzaris,  and  followed 
by  about  900  women  and  children,  partly  belong- 
ing to  those  who  were  with  Mark  Botzaris, 
descended  from  their  mountains,  with  their  arms 
and  baggage,  and  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Gly- 
cys,  where,  on  the  16th  September,  they  em- 
barked on  board  of  the  transports  provided  for 
them,  and  sailed  for  Cephalonia,  under  the  escort 
of  two  English  brigs  of  war.* 

Omer  Briones,  being  now  absolute  master  of 
Epirus,  resolved  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Acarnania.  He  came  to  Arta,  where  the  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen  between  him  and  Koor- 


*  M.  Pouqueville  discerns,  in  this  transaction,  another 
instance  of  the  English  treachery,  which  meets  his  view 
at  every  step.  M.  Raybaud,  more  just,  regards  it  as  an 
act  of  humanity,  and  as  ultimately  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.' 
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sheed-pasha  were  accommodated,  as  is  said,*  by 
the  mediation  of  the  British  consul;  and  a  nego- 
tiation opened  with  Varnikiotis,  the  chief  of  the 
armatoles  of  the  district  named  Xeromeros. 
This  unprincipled  chief,  who  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  the  infamous  Gogo, 
readily  entered  into  an  engagement  to  betray  the 
cause  of  his  country ;  and  he  gained  over  to  his 
plans  Rhangos,  and  several  other  Acarnanian 
captains.  The  Greeks  were,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  give  up  the  blockade  of  Vonitza,  and 
to  abandon  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Aspro- 
potamos.  The  pashas  advanced  with  12,000 
Albanians,  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  a 
good  train  of  artillery ;  they  passed  the  Achelous 
at  Shotos.  Macrys,  and  the  other  captains  who 
were  faithful  to  their  country,  took  refuge,  with 
their  armatoles,  in  the  precipitous  mountains 
of  the  Agrais  ;  the  people  of  Vrachori  set  fire  to 
the  town,  and  sought  shelter,  with  their  families, 
in  the  forests  of  Mount  Callidromos.  One  corps 
of  the  Turks  advanced,  under  the  command  of 
Omer  Briones,  towards  Mesolonghi,  by  the  road 
of  Stomora.  Koorsheed-pasha  led  the  other  to 
Vrachori.  The  defection  of  Varaickiotis  and 
the  other  chiefs,  had  spread  such  discouragement 
among  the  Greeks,  that  little  resistance  was 
made  to  the  Mussulman  arms  in  anyplace.  Mark 
Botzaris  and  his  men  formed  a  noble  exemption 
to  the  general  inactivity  ;  for,  having  intrenched 
themselves  at  the  fountain  of  Crio-Nero,  situated 
where  Mount  Aracynthus  approaches  the  sea, 
opposite  Anatolico,  they  resisted  the  division 

*  By  M.  Pouqueville. 
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of  Koorsheed-pasha  till  but  twenty-two  of  the 
Sooliotes  remained  alive.  With  this  remnant 
Botzaris  retired  to  Mesolonghi,  where  the  pre- 
sident had  shut  himself  up,  resolved  to  defend  it 
to  the  uttermost;  and,  on  the  7th  November, 
the  Turkish  army,  having  encountered  no  other 
resistance,  came  and  invested  the  town  on  the 
land  side ;  while  Yoosoof-pasha  Sfent  from  Le- 
panto  five  or  six  vessels  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  sea. 

The  members  of  the  Greek  government,  sit- 
ting at  Astros,  on  hearing  that  the  general  con- 
gress of  the  European  sovereigns  was  now  met 
at  Verona,  and  that  the  English  and  Russian 
ambassadors  to  the  Porte  had  set  out  to  attend 
it,  and  state  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Greece, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  send  thither  envoys  on 
their  part,  who  would  inform  the  congress  of  the 
real  state  of  things,  the  successes  lately  gained, 
and  the  unalterable  determination  of  the  Greeks 
never  again  to  place  themselves  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Turks.  The  persons  selected  to  perform 
this  office,  were  Count  Metaxas,  the  minister  of 
police,  and  M.  Picolo ;  but  the  latter  falling  ill 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  M.  Jourdain,  at 
the  request  of  the  primates  of  Hydra,  agreed  to 
take  his  place.  The  deputies  sailed  from  Hydra 
in  the  end  of  October  ;  and,  on  the  4th  Novem- 
ber, they  landed  at  Ancona.* 

Two  other  subjects  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  Greek  government :  the  one  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  island  of  Crete  ;  the  other,  the  means 
of  procuring  the  funds  necessary  for  continuing 

*  Jourdain. 
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the  war.  The  former  did  not  appear  to  them 
to  present  much  difficulty ;  all  that  was  requi- 
site being  the  recall  of  Michael  Comnenus 
Afendoolieff,  whom  Hypsilantishad  sent  thither, 
and  who,  by  his  arrogant  assumption,  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  Cretans,  and  impeded  the 
general  cause.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to 
recall  and  try  him  for  his  conduct,  and  to  send 
the  brother  of  the  late  admiral  Tombasis  to 
Crete,  with  the  title  of  Harmost,  to  direct  the 
civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  island. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  their  second  object, 
the  Greek  financiers  turned  their  regards  towards 
England,  where  that  loan  and  company-mania 
was  just  commencing  which  was  to  present  to 
the  world,  still  more  glaringly  than  the  South- 
Sea  project  had  done,  a  picture  of  the  combined 
wealth  and  folly  of  the  English  nation.  It  was 
proposed  to  send  an  agent  to  England,  to  see 
about  raising  a  loan  for  Greece  in  that  country, 
for  payment  of  whose  capital  and  interest,  the 
Vacoof,  or  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Greek  church,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Turks,  and  bestowed  on  the  mosques,  should 
be  mortgaged  to  the  public  creditors.  Andrew 
Looriotis  of  Arta  was  the  person  fixed  on  who 
should  proceed  to  London,  and  endeavour  to 
negotiate  this  important  affair. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  end  of  October,  resolved,  as  the 
colds  were  setting  in,  against  which  the  bleak 
region  of  Cynuria  offered  little  protection,  to 
remove  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  Argolis. 
They  accordingly  fixed  their  abode  at  the  village 
of  Cranidi,  the  ancient  Hermione,  on  the  south- 
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ern  point  of  Argolis,  where  they  could  also  more 
conveniently  keep  up  a  communication  with  the 
island  of  Hydra,  whose  inhabitants  occupied  so 
important  a  station  in  the  present  glorious 
struggle. 

Meantime,  the  president  was  occupied  with 
the  care  of  defending  Mesolonghi :  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  possession  of  that  town  would 
make  the  Turks  absolute  masters  of  iEtolia  and 
Acarnania,  and  nothing  then  would  remain  to 
prevent  their  pouring  the  desolating  hordes  of 
the  Albanians  over  the  Morea,  and  of  perhaps 
renewing  the  scenes  of  1770.  Mavrocordatos 
was  therefore  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  had 
abandoned  it,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  Ionian 
Isles  and  in  Elis ;  his  example  and  his  exhorta- 
tions infused  courage  into  those  who  remained  ; 
and  the  brave  Mark  Botzaris,  a  hero  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  ancient  Greece,  aided  the  pre- 
sident with  his  arm  and  his  counsels. 

Mesolonghi  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Patras,  in  a  plain  extending  from  the 
fort  of  Mount  Aracynthus  to  the  sea.  On  the 
north  and  north-west  it  is  surrounded  by  groves 
of  olive-trees  ;  the  plain  to  the  east  is  bare.  It 
is  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and  south ;  but 
the  water  is  so  shallow,  that  the  smallest  vessel 
cannot  approach  to  within  less  than  two  leagues 
of  the  town.  The  intervening  shoals  form  fish- 
eries, which  are  divided  into  extensive  compart- 
ments by  palings  and  reeds,  set  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  in  the  fish.  These  form  a  complete 
labyrinth,  known  only  to  the  people  of  the  place. 
The  fishers  live  mostly  in  the  midst  of  the  lagoons, 
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in  huts  erected  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
on  four  stakes ;  monoxyla,  or  canoes  made  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  are  the  principal  species  of 
boat  employed  in  these  waters.  Within  the 
enclosures,  but  not  far  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shoals,  is  an  islet  named  Vassiladi,  formed 
of  transported  earth,  on  which  was  a  battery, 
composed  of  a  few  ill-mounted  iron  guns,  guarded 
by  about  twenty  soldiers. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Mesolonghi,  the  ca- 
pital of  Western  Greece.  Its  fortifications  con- 
sisted of  only  a  slight  wall,  with  battlements, 
and  a  fosse  seven  feet  wide  and  four  deep  /its 
whole  artillery  were  five  unmounted  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  and  all  the  soldiers  that  Mavrocordatos 
could  muster  amounted  to  but  from  500  to  600 
men. 

It  was  on  the  29th  October,  that  the  presi- 
dent threw  himself  into  Mesolonghi ;  the  inter-, 
vening  space  of  time  between  that  and  the  7th 
November,  the  day  on  which  the  Turkish  army 
appeared  before  the  town,  was  spent  in  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  fortifications.  As  a  means 
of  deceiving  the  enemy,  the  Greeks  adopted  the 
expedient  of  fixing  a  parcel  of  bayonets,  which 
they  had  got  in  some  old  stores,  upon  poles,  and 
setting  them  up  in  rows  behind  the  walls,  so  that 
they  might  appear  above  them,  and  lead  to  false 
inferences  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

Had  the  Turks  attempted  a  storm  on  their 
arrival,  they  must  have  undoubtedly  carried  the 
town ;  but  the  jealousy  among  their  chiefs  preclu- 
ded all  harmony  and  concert.  Both  Resheed  and 
Yoosoof  pashas  were  envious  of  Omer  Briones, 
and  little  anxious  that  he  should  have  the  glory  of 
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reducing  Western  Greece  to  submission.  They 
were,  therefore,  sufficiently  ready  to  thwart  any 
measures  which  might  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  A  motive,  which  acted 
equally  on  the  minds  of  the  three  chiefs,  was 
avarice  ;  if  the  town  was  taken  by  assault,  all 
the  wealth  which  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
would,  they  knew,  become  the  prey  of  the  vic- 
torious soldiery,  while  a  capitulation  would  place 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  generals.  Again,  each  of 
the  pashas  was  anxious  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  person  of  the  head  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment ;  and  each,  unknown  to  the  others,  wished 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  besieged,  to 
purchase  defections,  to  grant  separate  capitula- 
tions, so  as  eventually  to  secure  the  acquisition 
of  that  desirable  prize.  Mark  Botzaris  was  the 
great  object  of  their  manajuvres  ;  they  expected 
to  find  in  him  a  Gogo  or  a  Varnikiotis  ;  but  the 
noble  Sooliote  played  offtheirown  devices  against 
them ;  and,  for  a  space  of  three  weeks,  amused 
them  with  hopes  of  his  becoming  a  traitor.  The 
president  employed  thattime  in  forming  internal 
works  of  defence,  and  in  increasing  the  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  the  Turkish  chiefs,  by  giving  each 
of  them  secret  information  of  the  private  plans 
of  the  others :  the  soldiers,  on  both  sides,  held 
communications  and  conference  with  each  other 
in  the  open  air,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  at 
the  siege  of  Tripolitza. 

The  situation  of  Mesolonghi  was  early  made 
known  to  the  government;  and,  on  the  21st 
November,  seven  Hydraote  brigs  appeared  in 
the  gulf  of  Patras,  captured  a  sloop  belonging  to 
the  blockading  squadron  of  Yoosoof-pasha,  and 
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forced  the  remainder  of  it  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto.  They  then  proceeded  to  Chi- 
arenza,  to  take  on  board  1200  Peloponnesians, 
who  were  assembled  there,  under  the  command 
of  Mavromichalis,  Za'imi  of  Calavrita,  andLondo 
of  Vostitza,  who  landed  four  days  afterwards  at 
Mesolonghi. 

The  garrison  was  now  about  1700  men  strong, 
and  a  new  auxiliary  had  appeared  for  the  Greeks, 
in  the  state  of  the  weather.  Heavy  and  inces- 
sant rains  had  turned  the  ground  on  which  the 
Turkish  army  was  encamped  into  a  complete 
marsh.  Fevers  and  other  maladies  were  the 
consequence  ;  and,  while  the  Turks  were  in  this 
situation,  the  garrison  made  two  or  three  suc- 
cessful sorties.  The  generals  now  saw,  that  the 
only  object  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  negotiations, 
had  been  to  gain  time.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
before  their  army  melted  away,  or  they  were 
obliged  to  decamp,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  vigo- 
rous assault.  They  accordingly  fixed  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  December  (O.  S.),  a  time  when 
the  Christians  would,  suspicious  of  no  such  event, 
be  in  their  temples,  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries  of  their  religion,  as  the 
time  in  which  they  might  mostprobably  be  taken 
by  surprise. 

Eighthundred  chosen  Albanians  were  ordered 
to  advance,  in  the  dark,  with  scaling-ladders,  to 
the  weakest  part  of  the  walls  ;  a  corps  of  2000 
men  was  directed  to  follow  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, to  support  them,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army,  divided  into  different  corps,  were  to  move 
on  opposite  points,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  besieged. 
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This  plan  had  been  discovered.  A  poor  fisher- 
man, who  had  carried  fish  to  the  camp,  heard  the 
soldiers  speaking  of  it ;  getting  into  his  mono- 
xylon,  he  made  all  the  speed  he  could  to  the  town, 
to  give  information  to  the  besieged,  who  accord- 
ingly stood  on  their  guard.  The  800  Albanians 
reached  the  wall,  but  only  two*  of  them  crossed 
it ;  a  constant  firing,  on  all  sides,  was  kept  up 
by  the  besieged ;  and  the  dawn  of  day  showed 
1000  of  the  infidels  lying  dead  around  the  walls. 
The  loss  of  the  Christians  was  but  six  men. 

Twelve  days  afterwards,  the  Turks,  having 
buried  a  part  of  their  artillery,  f  commenced  their 
retreat ;  but  the  whole  country  was  now  in  arms 
against  them ;  the  captain  Rongos,  they  had 
learned,  was  hastening,  with  3000  men,  to  occupy 
the  defiles  of  Langada,  and  Mavromichalis,  who 
had  defeated  a  party  of  the  Turks  at  Draga- 
mesta,  was  endeavouring  to  get  between  them 
and  Vonitza.  As  the  army  of  Omer  Briones 
proceeded,  they  were  harassed  by  the  iEtolian 
mountaineers ;  and,  when  they  reached  the  Ache- 
loiis,  they  found  its  waters  so  swollen,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Vrachori,  and  act  on  the 
defensive,  till  the  flood  had  subsided  sufficiently 
to  allow  them  to  pass ;  they  then  effected  their 
retreat  to  Arta,  leaving  iEtolia  and  Acarnania 
in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks. 

Such  was  the  glorious  termination  of  the  first 
siege  of  Mesolonghi ;  and  its  gallant  defence  co*i- 

*  These  were  two  bairaktars ;  one  of  them  was  killed, 
the  other  made  prisoner.  Three  of  the  six  slain  Christ- 
ians were  killed  by  this  last. 

f  The  Greeks  dug  them  up  the  next  day,  and  brought 
them  into  the  town. 

11 
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fers  equal  credit  on  the  courage  and  the  talents 
of  A.  Mavrocordatos.  There  were  but  five  fo- 
reign officers  in  the  town  during  the  siege ;  one 
of  whom,  the  brave  General  Normann,  died  of 
a  gastric  fever  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greek 
ships  appeared  before  the  port.* 

During  the  time  that  the  Turks  were  making 
these  efforts  to  regain  their  dominion  in  Western 
Greece,  they  lost  one  of  the  few  strong  places 
which  they  still  held  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After 
the  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  capitan-pasha,  the 
Turks  of  Napoli  were  reduced  to  great  extremity. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Dramali  endeavoured  to  pass 
to  them  a  convoy  with  provisions;  the  passes 
were  too  well  guarded,  and  the  town  too  closely 
invested  by  the  Greeks,  to  allow  of  any  supplies 
entering  it  by  land,  and  the  vessels  dispatched 
by  the  Franks  of  Smyrna  and  other  places  for 
the  same  purpose,  were  captured  by  the  Greek 
cruisers,  and  carried  into  Hydra.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  at  this  time  the  British  government 
began  to  respect  the  blockades  of  the  Greeks ; 
a  ship,  under  British  colours,  laden  with  sup- 
plies for  Napoli,  being  taken,  carried  into  Hydra, 
and  confiscated,  the  English  admiral  declined 
interfering ;  and  bills  of  clearance  were  refused 
in  the  Ionian  Isles,  to  all  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
visions for  places  effectively  blockaded  by  the 
Greeks. 

*  To  our  great  regret,  the  narrative  of  M.  Raybaud, 
the  most  trustworthy  of  all  our  authorities,  ends  at  this 
place.  This  writer  and  M.  Fabre  have  been  our  guides 
in  our  account  of  the  siege  of  Mesolonghi.  Pouqueville 
and  Soutzo  enter  more  into  detail ;  but  these  are  writers 
in  whom  we  have  less  confidence. 
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On  the  10th  December,  a  Turk  and  his  wife 
came  by  night  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and 
informed  them,  that,  impelled  by  hunger,  the 
garrison  of  Palamidi  had  gone  down  into  the 
town,  leaving  a  very  few  men  in  the  fortress  ; 
that  the  garrison  had  not  returned,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  perish  by  starvation.  On 
hearing  this  account,  the  chiefs  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  fortress  by  a  coup  de  main ;  and,  the 
night  of  the  1  lth  proving  dark  and  tempestuous, 
the  Greek  soldiers  ascended  the  hill  on  which 
the  fortress  stands,  and  cautiously  approached 
the  gate,  which  they  found  lying  open.  The  few 
Turks  who  were  in  it  made  no  resistance ;  and 
the  next  morning,  the  festival  of  St  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Morea,  saw  the  standard  of 
the  cross  floating  on  the  castle  of  Palamidi. 
The  Greeks  were  preparing  to  open  a  fire  on 
the  town,  when  the  Turks  offered  to  capitulate. 
A  capitulation  was  readily  granted,  on  the  same 
terms  as  before,  the  Greeks  undertaking  to 
convey  the  Turks  to  Asia,  and  retaining  the 
two  pashas  and  their  families  as  a  security  for 
the  safety  of  those  employed  in  that  affair,  these 
officers  being  to  be  afterwards  ransomed.  These 
terms  were  most  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the 
Greeks :  the  Turks  were  all  safely  landed  at 
Scala  Nova,  the  English  commodore,  Hamilton, 
assisting  to  transport  them  thither. 

The  fall  of  Napoli  put  the  strongest  place  of 
the  Peloponnesus  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
They  found  in  it  480  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
15,000  stand  of  arms.  Thus,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  of  their  struggle,  the  insurgents 
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saw  themselves  masters  of  the  entire  of  tha 
Morea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aero-Corinth, 
Patras,  Coron,  and  Modon ;  of  continental 
Greece,  to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  and  the  strait  of 
Thermopylae ;  of  the  Cyclades  and  Sarnos ;  while 
in  Eubcea  the  Turks  were  shut  up  in  the  towns, 
and  in  Crete  the  Christians  held  the  mountains, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  plain.  And  this  was 
much  about  the  time  when  the  British  ambas- 
sador to  the  Porte,  was  assuring  the  congress 
at  Verona  that  the  rebellion  was  extinguished  ; 
that  Dramali  was  master  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
that  the  capitan-pasha  would  shortly,  with  his 
invincible  fleet,  sweep  the  Archipelago  of  the 
pirates  who  infested  it ;  that  the  heads  of  the 
insurrection  were  either  brought  over,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  so ;  that  the  treasures  of  Ali 
Pasha  would  restore  all  to  tranquillity,  and  that 
too  much  importance  had  been  attached  to  the 
insurrection. 

After  the  surrender  of  Napoli,  the  Vizir 
Dramali  attempted  to  pass  a  body  of  troops  to 
Patras.  Nikitas,  who  commanded  the  Greek 
troops  appointed  to  watch  the  army  of  the  vizir, 
suffered  these  troops  to  traverse  the  plain  of 
Sicyon  ;  but  when  they  reached  the  pass  of 
Mavra  Litharia,  leading  into  Achsea,  they  found 
it  guarded  by  500  Greeks,  and  they  lost  a 
number  of  men  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy  in 
forcing  it.  At  the  bridge  over  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Crathis,  the  Turks  fortified  themselves 
by  placing  400  men  at  the  caravansary  of 
Acrata.  The  Greeks,  who  moved  along  the 
heights,  suffered  them  to  proceed  undisturbed 
along  the  valley  of  Zacoola,  and  the  defile  of 
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Kaki  Scala ;  but  when  they  had  emerged  from 
this  last,  the  Greeks,  corning  down  the  defile  of 
St  Irene,  took  them  in  front,  while  a  party, 
detached  by  Nikitas  for  that  purpose,  occupied 
the  defile  of  Kaki  Scala  in  their  rear,  which 
they  had  left  unguarded.  The  Greeks  now 
summoned  the  Moslems  to  surrender ;  they 
haughtily  refused ;  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on 
them,  and  600  men  killed ;  300  Albanians  then 
laid  down  their  arms ;  the  Osmanlis  still  refused 
to  yield,  and  every  one  of  them  was  slain.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Christians  was  greater 
than  usual,  200  men  being  killed,  and  300 
wounded ;  that  of  the  Turks,  including  the  400 
men  in  the  khan  of  Acrata,  amounted  to  nearly 
3000.* 

Previous  to  the  fall  of  Napoli,  a  bold  attempt 
had  been  made  to  destroy  the  Turkish  fleet,  at 
anchor  at  the  isle  of  Tenedos.  On  the  9th 
November,  Canaris  and  Kyriacos  got  on  board 
their  fire-ships,  and  left  Ipsara,  in  company  with 
three  brigs  of  war.  The  following  day ,  they  hoist- 
ed the  Ottoman  flag,  and  got  round  the  isle  of 
Tenedos,  and  at  evening,  being  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  they  fled  towards  it,  from  before 
the  three  brigs,  which  affected  to  give  them 
chase.  Two  Turkish  frigates,  which  were 
sailing  about,  made  a  signal  to  them  to  follow 
them,  and  they  all  went  together  into  the  port. 
As  it  was  now  dark,  they  could  not  distinguish 
the  admiral's  ship,  till  she  made  herself  known 
by  discharging  three  guns,  in  answer  to  the 
signals  of  the  frigates.     Canaris  immediately 

*  Pouqueville,  iv.  239. 
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made  for  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
fastened  his  ship  to  that  of  the  capitan-pasha, 
set  fire  to  it,  got  into  his  boat,  and  fled ;  Kyria- 
cos  set  fire  to  another  large  ship.  Of  the  multi- 
tude on  board  of  the  vessel  of  the  capitan-pasha, 
but  himself  and  thirty  more  escaped  ;  the  ships, 
as  they  burnt,  discharged  their  guns,  to  the 
injury  of  the  other  vessels.  The  garrison  of 
the  castle,  thinking  the  Greek  fleet  had  got  into 
the  harbour,  pour  a  fire  from  their  batteries  on 
their  own  vessels ;  these  cut  their  cables,  and 
endeavour  to  get  out  to  sea.  In  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  they  drive  against  each  other ; 
masts  are  broken,  cordage  torn  away ;  one 
vessel  gets  entangled  in  another ;  all  is  hub- 
bub, dismay,  and  disorder.  When  they  had 
got  clear  of  the  port,  a  violent  tempest  came 
on.  The  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other ;  several 
went  down ;  two  brigs  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troas  ;  two  frigates  and  a  corvette, 
being  deserted,  it  is  unknown  how  or  why,  by 
their  crews,  drifted  away  to  the  isle  of  Paros. 
The  brave  commanders  of  the  fire-ships,  and 
their  crews,  only  seventeen  men  in  all,  after 
having  caused  all  this  mischief,  got  safe  on  board 
the  brigs  which  were  waiting  for  them ;  and, 
having  contemplated  the  destruction,  proceeded 
tranquilly  home  to  Ipsara,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  usual  marks  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation. An  English  sloop- of- war,  which 
accompanied  his  Britannic  majesty's  frigate  the 
Cambrian,  was  the  bearer  to  Hydra  of  the 
tidings  of  the  success  of  Canaris.* 

*  Pouqueville. 
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When  thanksgivings  had  been  rendered  to 
Heaven  for  the  capture  of  Napoli,  the  senate 
issued  from  Hermione,  as  their  powers  were 
now  on  the  point  of  expiring,  a  proclamation, 
which  had  been  prepared  some  time  before,  for 
the  election  of  new  deputies  to  a  general  con- 
gress, and  advising  the  people  how  to  conduct 
themselves  on  this  important  occasion.  This 
document  the  clergy  were  directed  to  read  in 
all  the  churches. 

During  the  winter,  the  Greek  vessels  kept 
the  sea.  Constantine,  brother  of  Count  Andrew 
Metaxas,  went  round  the  islands  collecting  the 
tribute  formerly  levied  by  the  capitan-pasha ; 
and  all  the  isles  of  the  Cyclades,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Santorin,  against  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  force,  paid  it  cheerfully. 
Lycurgus  Logothetis,  who  had  escaped  from 
prison,  and  recovered  his  authority  in  Samos, 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  it  was  resolved  to  commit 
to  the  Ipsariotes  the  charge  of  punishing  him 
and  his  abettors.  These  islanders  had  just  at 
this  time  returned  from  two  successful  expedi- 
tions against  Mytilene  and  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  magazines  of  the  Turks,  well  stored  with 
provisions. 

Vocos  Miowlis,  having  been  unanimously  re- 
elected navarch,  by  the  admiralty  of  Hydra,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  was  to  have  under  his  com- 
mand a  fleet  of  forty-eight  Ipsariote,  thirty-five 
Hydraote,  and  twelve  Spetziote  vessels,  while 
forty  Scampa-vias,  (as  they  were  called,  from 
their  lightness  and  swiftness,)  of  the  isle  of 
Casos,  near  Crete,  were  to  keep,  as  they  had 
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hitherto  done,  plying  about  the  coasts  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Anatolia.  Sixteen  light  vessels  were 
sent  by  the  Hydraotes  to  keep  up  a  communi- 
cation with  Suleiman,  the  pasha  of  Acre,  who 
was  in  rebellion  ;  another  division  was  sent  to 
cruise  off  Cape  Bon  ;  a  second  off  Cape  Guardia, 
to  interrupt  the  vessels  of  the  Barbary  regencies. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Congress  of  Astro —  Coalition  of  Odysseus  and  Negris — • 
Address  to  the  People —  The  Greek  Deputies  are  not 
admitted  to  Verona —  Turkish  Plan  of  the  approaching 
Campaign — Success  of  the  Greeks  in  Crete — Transac~ 
tions  in  Western  Greece — Defeat  of  the  Turks  in  Eastern 
Greece. 

The  little  town  of  Astro  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  second  congress 
of  Greece.  The  nomination  of  deputies  pro-, 
ceeded  rapidly ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  March,  their  caiques  (three-cornered- 
sailed  boats)  carried  thither  the  deputies  of  the 
Cyclades,  they  found  those  of  the  Morea  and 
the  continent  already  assembled.  But  the  sage 
rules  laid  down  in  the  congress  of  Epidaurus 
had  been  most  boldly  departed  from  in  the  elec- 
tions :  the  primates  of  the  Morea  had  elected 
themselves  ;  the  same  had  been  done  by  the 
senators  of  Hydra,  the  captains  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  demogerontes  (elders  of  the  people) 
of  the  isles.  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  whom 
else  could  the  people,  if  perfectly  free,  have 
selected  to  represent  them  ? 
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Every  thing-  seemed  to  announce  a  stormy 
sitting.  Each  member  was  filled  with  the  no- 
tion of  his  own  importance,  and  more  disposed 
to  aim  at  overcoming  his  antagonist,  than  of 
attending  to  the  public  weal.  The  first  sitting 
of  the  congress  was  held  on  the  18th  April,  in 
a  garden,  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  grove  of 
lemon-trees — a  situation  recommended  not  more 
by  its  picturesqueness  and  agreeableness,  than 
by  the  want  of  a  building  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  300  deputies  who  composed  the  assem- 
bly. At  break  of  day,  the  members  took  their 
seats,  the  post  of  temporary  president  being 
occupied  by  the  oldest  of  the  deputies  present. 
Before  the  discussions  commenced,  each  mem- 
ber took  the  following  oath  : — "  I  swear,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  of  my  country,  to  act  with 
pure  and  unshaken  patriotism,  to  labour  after  a 
cordial  union,  and  to  abjure  every  sentiment  of 
personal  interest  in  the  debates  which  are  about 
to  take  place."  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  president  and  a  secretary.  Peter 
Mavromichalis  was  selected  to  fill  the  former, 
Theodore  Negris  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  latter  office. 

The  appearance  presented  by  this  legislative 
assembly  of  Hellas  was,  no  doubt,  striking  and 
picturesque.  There  were  to  be  seen  there  the 
Maniotes,  with  their  long  flowing  hair,  and  wide 
trowsers  gathered  round  their  waist ;  the  pri- 
mates of  the  Morea,  wearing  a  sort  of  turban, 
and  pelisses  lined  with  fur  ;  the  captains,  in  their 
Albanian  costume;  Hypsilantis,  in  his  European 
uniform  ;  the  senators  of  Hydra  displayed,  in 
their  looks  and  appearance,  magisterial  pride 
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and  gravity ;  the  nimble  Ipsariotes  moved 
lightly  about ;  the  soldiers,  the  peasants,  the 
mariners,  stood  around,  various  in  manners  and 
in  costume. 

The  first  day  was  occupied  in  hearing  reports 
on  the  finances,  the  army,  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  state.  A  commission  was  appointed  for 
revising  the  political  code. 

The  greater  part  of  the  captains,  seeing  that 
the  civilians  were  likely  to  have  a  preponderance 
in  the  assembly,  formed  a  union  among  them- 
selves to  oppose  them.  To  undermine  the  in- 
fluence of  the  captains,  it  was  proposed,  on  the 
other  side,  to  pass  a  law,  giving  the  government 
the  power  of  conferring  the  rank  of  captain  on 
such  subaltern  officers  as  had  served  their  coun- 
try during  the  preceding  year.  Odysseus,  rising, 
spoke  warmly  against  this  law,  pointing  out  its 
manifest  object,  and  denouncing  Negris  as  the 
author  of  it.  It  was,  however,  passed,  after  a 
protracted  contest. 

On  the  12th,  the  commission,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  the  constitution,  coming 
forward  with  a  proposal  of  some  alterations  in 
it,  Odysseus,  as  the  report  was  being  read,  in- 
terrupted the  reader :  "  Brother,"  said  he, 
"  among  so  many  fine  words,  so  many  articles 
expressed  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
people,  you  have  forgotten  the  most  essential 
point.  The  assembly  of  Epidaurus  gave  more 
power  to  the  executive  than  to  the  senate.  I 
ask  you  one  simple  question.  Should  the  hands 
command  the  head?  This  executive  has  too 
long  pressed  upon  us.  We  will  have  no  more 
of  these  five  pashas  to  attempt  our  lives  with 
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impunity,  and  surround  us  with  assassins  even 
in  our  camps.  I  require,  then,  that  the  ephoria, 
appointed  to  revise  our  laws,  should  receive  into 
it,  as  representatives  of  the  army,  the  citizens 
Sophionopoolo,  Agamemnon,  and  Spiliades, 
otherwise  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  all  the  sol- 
diers of  Greece,  against  every  act  of  this  con- 
gress."    The  assembly  rose  in  great  agitation. 

Next  day,  Odysseus,  on  being  taunted  by 
Andrew  Za'imi  and  Anagnosto  Delyani,  collected 
his  soldiers,  and  said  to  them,  "  Comrades,  you 
are  in  want  of  every  thing,  while  these  vile  coja- 
bashees  are  gorged  with  wealth.  If  you  would 
have  your  misery  relieved,  second  the  efforts 
of  your  captains.  We  will  then  form  a  military 
government,  and  put  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  men  capable  of  appreciating  your  services." 

Meantime,  Mavrocordatos  was  arrived  at 
Astros  :  the  primates,  rejoiced  at  his  presence, 
crowded  around  him,  and  Negris  found  himself 
deserted ;  heimmediatelyformedthebold  project 
of  seeking  a  reconciliation  with  Odysseus,  and 
though  the  latter  had  been  heard  to  vow  that  he 
would  not  leave  Astros  till  he  had  drunkhis  blood, 
he  adopted  the  hardy  resolution  of  going  alone 
to  visit  that  chief  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  When 
he  entered  his  dwelling,  the  fierce  captain  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sword  to  chastise  his  temerity. 
Negris  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  flattery ; 
attributed  his  former  conduct  towards  himtothe 
influence  of  circumstances ;  represented  the 
ample  amends  which  he  could  now  make  him, 
and  finally  proposed  a  union  between  them. 
Odysseus,  still  dubious  of  him,  demanded  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  change,  and  objected  to  him 
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his  friendship  with  Mavrocordatos.  But  Negris, 
frankly  confessing  that  his  real  motive  was  inte- 
rest, avowed  his  unqualified  hatred  of  Mavro- 
cordatos, and  his  determination  to  ruin  him  if 
ever  it  was  in  his  power.  At  length,  having 
succeeded  in  satisfying  the  ambitious  chief  that 
the  proposed  junction  was  for  his  interest  also, 
a  secret  coalition  was  formed  between  them. 

It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Negris 
should  combat  Mavrocordatos  in  the  assembly 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, while  Odysseus  should  exasperate  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  and  their  chiefs  against 
the  primates.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  go 
about,  crying  to  his  partisans,  "  Let  us  have  a 
new  constitution,  and  write  it  with  the  blood 
of  our  primates  !"  These,  seeing  their  danger, 
sought  to  excite  divisions  among  the  captains. 
As  Hypsilantis  was  on  the  side  of  these  last, 
Papa  Flechas  offered  him  the  presidence  of  the 
legislative  body  ;  but  he  declined  it,  saying,  that 
he  saw  no  safety  for  his  country  so  long  as  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  coja-bashees. 
Then,  brave  old  Anagnostaras,  taking  Nikitas 
aside,  began  to  preach  in  favour  of  the  primates. 
"  I  won't  listen  to  you,"  cried  the  simple  cap- 
tain, stopping  his  ears ;  "  let  me  away.  I  know 
how  to  manage  the  sword  much  better  than  the 
tongue.  You  wish  to  deceive  me,  and  if  I  stay 
here  any  longer,  you  will  succeed."  Coloco- 
tronis,  however,  let  himself  be  gained  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Delyani.  His  desertion  enfeebled 
the  party  of  the  opposition  so  much,  that  they 
were  forced  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  constitution. 
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The  congress,  urged  by  Odysseus  and  his 
party,  passed  the  following  decree  : 

"  The  second  constituent  Assembly  of  Greece, 
having  adopted  such  changes  and  improvements 
as  experience  and  the  interest  of  the  nation 
require,  decrees — 

"  That  the  executive  power  shall  not  intro- 
duce any  law,  or  make  any  innovation  in  the 
constitution,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

"  That  the  constitution,  thus  revised  and  rati- 
fied by  common  consent,  shall  be  forthwith  pro- 
mulgated throughout  the  whole  confederation." 

The  primates  now  introduced  a  law  for  the 
sale  of  the  national  domains.  They  had  arranged 
among  themselves,  like  brokers  at  an  auction, 
not  to  bid  against  one  another,  and  they  already 
grasped  in  thought  the  rich  possessions  of  the 
Turkish  agas  in  the  plains  of  Argos,  Corinth, 
and  Elis.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  the 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  spoil,  in  which  divi- 
sion he  reckoned  on  coming  off  with  a  share  re- 
sembling that  of  the  lion,  that  induced  Coloco- 
tronis  to  abandon  so  readily  the  military  party. 
Negris,  who  had  as  much  prospect,  declaimed, 
like  an  ancient  tribune,  against  the  proposed 
law ;  and  the  soldiers,  fixing  it  to  a  tree,  fired 
volleys  at  it,  declaring  that  such  should  be  the 
fate  of  whoever  took  a  single  acre  of  land  from 
his  country.* 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  its  session,  the 
congress  abolished  the  provincial  assemblies  of 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  and  Western 

*  The  above  particulars  are  only  to  be  found  in  Soutzo, 
on  whose  authority,  therefore,  they  rest. 
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Greece.  The  provinces  were  put  under  the 
direction  of  officers  named  exarchs.  Candia 
was  to  have  the  harmost  who  had  been  already- 
sent  thither.  The  office  of  commander-in-chief 
for  the  Morea  was  conferred  on  Colocotronis ; 
that  for  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  on  Mark  Bot- 
zaris  ;  Odysseus,  Goora,  Panorias,  and  the  two 
brothers  Hyoldaches,  were  nominated  stratarchs 
for  Eastern  Greece.  Eubcea,  like  Crete,  was 
left  to  its  own  gerusia.  Peter  Mavromichalis 
was  made  president  of  the  executive,  George 
Condooriotis  of  Hydra,  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government.  The  office  of  secretary  of  state 
was  conferred  on  A.  Mavrocordatos.  It  was 
finally  determined  that  Tripolitza  should  be  the 
seat  of  government,  until,  conformably  to  the 
decree  of  Epidaurus,  it  should  be  established  at 
Athens ;  and  the  members  of  the  government 
set  out  for  the  capital  of  the  Peloponnesus  after 
the  congress  had  issued  the  following  declaration 
to  the  people  of  Greece  : — * 

"  The  third  year  of  the  war  which  we  sustain 
in  the  cause  of  independence  has  now  commenced. 
The  enemy,  vanquished  as  yet  wherever  he  has 
shown  himself,  has  gained  nothing  by  all  his 
efforts  but  humiliation  and  constant  loss,  while 
our  victorious  troops  uphold  the  glory  of  our 
arms.  The  sound  of  them  was  reverberating 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
Hellenes  were  accomplishing  at  Epidaurus  the 
act  of  their  political  independence.  Ever  since 
the  government  has  been  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  consolidate  our  regeneration. 

*  Pouqueville. 
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"  After  a  lapse  of  sixteen  months,  a  new  na- 
tional congress  has  been  convened  to  Astros, 
and  a  scrupulous  revision  of  our  fundamental 
laws  has  formed  the  subject  of  its  earliest  deli- 
berations. The  Assembly  has  then  directed  its 
attention  to  the  approximate  state  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  and  regulated  every  thing 
relating  to  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  laws  of  Epidau- 
rus,  it  places  this  day  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
delegates,  on  whom  it  impresses  the  great  im- 
portance of  their  functions. 

"  The  congress,  which  is  the  legitimate  organ 
of  the  nation  which  it  represents,  before  sepa- 
rating, proclaims,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  and  man,  the  existence  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  Greeks.  Relying  on 
their  imprescriptible  rights,  they  will  continue 
the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  with 
the  firm  intention  of  tearing  from  the  usurper 
the  inalienable  prerogatives  of  which  he  has 
despoiled  them  by  violence,  combating  for  the 
sacred  Christian  religion,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  for  their  abso- 
lute independence,  resolved  to  die  or  to  go  down 
to  the  grave  like  Christians  and  freemen.  Such 
is  the  task  which  the  Greeks  have  imposed  on 
themselves  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  independence 
which  is  not  the  chimera  of  foreign  suggestion, 
as  some  have  represented  it  to  be,  but  a  senti- 
ment, national,  unanimous,  and  innate  among 
them.  The  classic  land  which  they  inhabit,  re- 
minds them  that  liberty  is  their  patrimony,  and 
the  recollections  which  it  awakens,  tell  them 
every  moment  of  the  efforts  of  their  forefathers, 
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and  of  the  ever-memorable  victories  which  they 
gained  over  the  barbarians. 

"  It  was  then  necessary  that,  independently 
of  the  legislative  toils  which  occupied  them,  the 
congress  of  the  deputies  of  the  people  should 
again  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire 
world,  that  independence  for  which  the  Greek 
nation  has  taken  arms.  It  is  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
Their  object  is,  and  will  be,  to  establish  in  their 
country  the  civilisation  which  sheds  its  blessings 
over  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  whose 
good  opinion,  and  the  aid  which  justice  and  re- 
ligion claim  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenes,  they 
now  hope  more  than  ever  to  obtain. 

"  The  congress  is,  moreover,  charged  by  its 
constituents  to  thank,  on  their  part,  the  naval 
and  military  forces,  for  the  noble  efforts  by 
which  they  have  sustained,  with  so  much  glory, 
for  sixteen  months,  the  sacred  cause  of  their 
country.  Of  the  innumerable  hordes  which 
crowded  from  the  extremities  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  already  more  than  90,000  have 
perished  on  the  soil  which  they  dared  to  pol- 
lute with  their  presence.  Finally,  the  congress 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Government  and 
the  Gerusias,  which  have  now  been  dissolved, 
congratulating  them  on  the  services  which  they 
have  rendered  to  their  country. 

"  The  ongress,  on  concluding  its  session,  in- 
vokes for  the  Hellenes  the  favour  and  the  eter- 
nal grace  of  the  living  God  of  the  Christians, 
whose  religion  they  are  defending  against  the 
enemies  of  his  name. 
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«  Given  at  Astros,  the  18th  (30th)  April,  1823, 
in  the  third  year  of  independence. 

"  Peter  Mavromichalis,  President, 
"  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Bristhenes, 

Vice-president. 
"  Theodore  Negris,  Secretary." 

The  congress  of  Astros,  previous  to  its  dis- 
solution, had  received  dispatches  from  Count 
Metaxas,  to  inform  it  of  the  ill  success  of  his 
mission  to  the  congress  of  Verona.  After  their 
arrival  at  Ancona,  the  Greek  deputies  had  lost 
no  time  in  transmittingto  the  sovereigns,  through 
their  ministers,  an  abstract  of  the  act  of  the 
Greek  government,  and  a  request  to  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Verona.  Receiving  no 
answer,  and  apprehending  that  their  letters 
might  have  miscarried,  they  repeated  their  ap- 
plication, but  with  as  little  success.  On  the 
16th  November,  they  transmitted  to  the  minis- 
ters a  complete  copy  of  the  act  of  government, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  themselves.  Still 
they  received  no  answer,  and  the  government 
of  Ancona  notified  to  them  that  they  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  give  them  passports  for 
Verona. 

The  deputies  had  been  furnished  with  an  ad- 
dress from  the  provisional  government  to  the 
assembled  sovereigns,  in  which  was  set  forth  the 
justice  of  the  Greek  cause,  the  success  of  the 
Greek  arms,  and  the  impossibility  of  laying 
them  down  again  without  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  Greece  being  secured.  This  docu- 
ment, moreover,  called  on  the  Christian  powers 
to  assist  them  in  their  patriotic  struggle,  or  at 
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least  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality;  and  it 
finally  declared  that  the  Greeks  would  acquiesce 
in  no  arrangement  which  should  be  made  re- 
specting them  without  their  deputies  being  ad- 
mitted, and  heard  before  the  congress.  The 
deputies  were  also  the  bearers  of  letters  address- 
ed to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  to  the  pope, 
the  former  complimentary,  reminding  the  tzar 
of  the  favour  which  he  had  hitherto  shown  the 
Greeks,  and  entreating  him  to  continue  to  ma- 
nifest it ;  the  latter  written  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  imploring  the  intercession  of  his  holiness 
with  the  assembled  sovereigns. 

There  were  two  circumstances  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  on  this  occasion. 
Their  insurrection  had  coincided,  in  point  of 
time,  with  the  fruitless  attempts  at  revolution  in 
the  two  peninsulas.  The  Austrian  government 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  it  was  an 
emanation  of  the  same  principle ;  and  that  the 
authors  of  the  Greek  revolution  were  members 
of  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  than  which  nothing 
was  more  unlikely,  if  the  origin  of  the  revolt, 
the  character  of  the  leaders,  and  the  quarters 
from  which  they  came,  were  considered.  It, 
however,  served  the  cabinet  of  Austria,  whom 
apprehension  of  Russia  has  made  enamoured  of 
the  Turks,  and  most  anxious  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  power,  and  whose  hatred  of  liberty 
is  inveterate,  for  a  pretext  to  represent  the 
Greek  cause  as  glaringly  opposed  to  the  sacred 
principle  of  legitimacy ;  and  Alexander  was  at 
that  time  so  intimidated  by  the  ideal  terrors 
which  the  Austrian  diplomacy  conjured  up 
around  him,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
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private  sentiments  and  wishes,  he  shunned  the 
very  appearance  of  giving  the  slightest  sanction 
to  rebellion.  The  second  circumstance  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  was,  that  the  British  ambas- 
sador to  the  Porte,  who  had  left  Constantinople 
previous  to  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  army 
of  Dramali  having  reached  the  capital,  had 
spoken  according  to  the  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  the  divan,  and  had  represented  the  Greek 
cause  as  desperate. 

The  deputies  at  Anconawere  now  joined  by 
the  archbishop  Germanos,  and  by  George,  son 
of  Peter  Mavromichalis,  who  were  come  on  a 
mission  to  the  pope,  a  principal  object  of  which, 
we  are  told,*  was  to  propose  the  cession  of  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 

*  Jourdain,  i.  167.  We  are  not  disposed  to  question 
the  veracity  of  this  estimable  Philhellene  ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  rather  extraordinary  that  such  a  project  should  have 
originated  with  the  Greeks.  Is  not  this  statement  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  following,  at  page  189  of  Mr 
Jourdain's  work  ? — "  I  learned,  on  arriving  at  Paris, 
that  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem — having  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  regaining  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  of 
which  it  had  been  despoiled  by  the  ambitious  policy  of 
England — was  thinking  of  re-establishing  its  flag  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  of  asserting  its  rights  over  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes.  Persuaded  as  I  was  of  the  immense  advantages 
which  an  alliance  with  that  illustrious  order  would  hold 
out  to  Greece,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  overtures  to  it 
for  entering  into  a  negotiation  on  that  subject."  It  was 
certainly  rather  strange  that  the  order  and  the  Greek 
government  should  be  thinking  of  the  same  thing  just  at 
the  same  time.  We  should  be  apt  to  suspect  that  the 
latter  party  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  at  all,  and  that 
the  idea  came  from  the  order  to  M.  Jourdain. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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who  had  made  a  fruitless  application  to  the  con- 
gress of  Verona,  for  some  place  to  be  granted 
to  them  in  sovereignty  in  lieu  of  Malta,  or  for  aid 
to  conquer  a  possession  for  themselves.  The 
pope,  however,  was  too  much  in  the  power, 
and  under  the  influence,  of  Austria,  to  allow  of 
any  hopes  being  entertained  of  his  exerting 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  depu- 
ties made  no  attempt  to  approach  him. 

By  a  letter,  dated  March  1st,  Count  Metaxas 
empowered  M.  Jourdain  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
and  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  that  city, 
as  also  to  do  whatever  might  appear  to  him 
to  be  for  the  advantage  of  Greece.  The  extra- 
ordinary treaty  which  this  plenipotentiary  en- 
tered into  with  the  sovereign  order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  forms  a  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence;  and 
in  its  due  time  and  place,  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

The  plan  of  the  divan  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, was  to  attack  all  parts  of  Greece  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  Moosta'i,  pasha  of  Scodra,  was  to 
assemble  40,000  men  drawn  from  Upper  Alba- 
nia and  Macedonia,  and  advance  into  Thessaly, 
where  another  army  was  to  be  collected  at 
Larissa,  to  march  into  Bceotia  ;  and  Omer  Bri- 
ones  and  Resheed-pashawere  to  march  their  Al- 
banians once  more  into  Acarnania  and  iEtolia. 
The  capitan-pasha  was,  meantime,  to  sail  with 
a  large  fleet  to  victual  the  strong  places  in 
Euboea,  Crete,  and  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  his 
arrival  at  Patras  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
armies  to  march.* 

*  Pouqueville. 
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By  the  accounts  which  the  Greeks  got  of  the 
fleet  of  the  capitan-pasha,  it  would  amount  to 
about  120  sail  of  ships  of  war  :  the  navy  which 
they  had  to  oppose  to  it  consisted  of  88  sail, 
manned  by  10,000  bold  and  experienced  ma- 
riners, and  carrying  1760  guns. 

Emmanuel  Tom  basis,  the  harmost  of  Crete, 
having  landed  in  the  gulf  of  Cydonia,  with 
2000  Peloponnesians,  immediately  proposed  a 
capitulation  to  the  1800  Turks  who  occupied  the 
fort  of  Castelli,  situated  on  Cape  Spada,  to  the 
west  of  Canea.  His  offers  were  at  once  accept- 
ed :  they  agreed  to  give  up  the  place  to  the 
Cretans,  on  condition  of  their  being  exchanged 
against  the  Greek  families  in  Canea  and  Rhe- 
tymos.  Tombasis  required  but  four  hostages  ; 
and  the  Turks  were  forthwith  embarked  on 
board  of  some  English  vessels  and  some  boats, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Canea. 

The  Turks  of  Selinos,  8000  in  number,  who 
had  been  long  blockaded  by  the  Christians, 
having  concerted  a  plan  of  co-operation  with 
those  of  Canea,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  of  their  besiegers  being  en- 
gaged in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  effect 
their  retreat  to  that  town.  They  accordingly 
set  forth ;  and  their  plan  would  have  succeeded, 
had  not  the  Turks  of  Canea  wantonly  set  fire  to 
a  Greek  village.  The  appearance  of  the  flames 
called  the  attention  of  the  Cretans  ;  joined  by 
the  soldiers  of  Tombasis,  they  poured  from  all 
sides  on  the  Turks,  who  fled  to  Canea,  leaving 
2000  women  and  children  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  As  the  plague  was  in  most  of  the 
places   occupied  by  the   Turks,   having  been 
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brought  by  the  troops  from  Egypt,  the  Cretans 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  no 
quarter,  and  of  burning  the  clothes  and  bodies 
of  those  who  were  slain  ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
as  there  had  been  no  plague  in  Selinos,  they,  at 
the  desire  of  the  harmost,  consented  to  spare 
their  prisoners,  and  to  distribute  them  through 
the  mountains. 

On  the  15th  June,  a  part  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet  came  in  sight.  The  Turks  of  Canea,  ela- 
ted at  its  appearance,  refused  to  liberate  the 
Greek  families  ;  and  sent  to  offer  a  ransom  for 
their  four  hostages.  Their  offers  were  refused 
with  disdain.  Having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  300  gunners,  they  ventured  to  make  a  sally 
the  next  morning  ;  but  they  were  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  thrown  800  men 
into  Carysto,  victualled  Negropont,  and  threat- 
ened Trikeri,  having  victualled  Canea,  Rhetimos, 
and  Candia,  proceeded  to  Patras,  where  the  ad- 
miral, Khoreb-pasha,  to  his  surprise,  found  no 
signs  of  the  successes  of  the  land  forces  which 
he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  Two  Algerine 
frigates,  which  he  had  left  in  the  channel  of  Chios, 
joining  him  here,  gave  him  a  convincing  proof  <5f 
the  activity  of  the  Greek  marine.  The  Ipsariotes 
had  landed,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Sanderli 
and  the  surrounding  country  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  levied,  on  their  return,  a  contribution  on 
the  isle  of  Mytilene  ;  the  Ionians  had  plundered 
Kara-boornooandClazomense  on  the  same  coast. 

Resheed-pasha  having  been  appointed  to  a 
command  in  the  army  which  was  assembling  in 
Thessaly,  and  Omer  Briones  not  being  in  fa- 
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vour,  the  command  of  the  Albanian  army,  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  the  Morea,  was  given 
to  Yoosoof- pasha.  Omer  Briones,  jealous  of 
the  favour  shown  to  his  rival,  resolved  to  em- 
ploy every  means  in  his  power  to  impede  his 
movements.  Yoosoof  had  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing about  8000  men  at  Vonitza  ;  and,  as  he  knew 
how  little  the  Albanians  were  to  be  relied  on, 
he  stationed  2000  Asiatic  Osmanlis  at  the  de- 
files, near  Olpe,  to  prevent  their  desertion.  A 
large  quantity  of  provisions  and  forage  was 
collected  on  the  strand  of  Actium,  waiting  for 
the  vessels  which  the  capitan-pasha  was  to  send 
to  convey  the  troops  to  Patras. 

To  make  the  army  of  Yoosoof  disband,  and 
thus  to  supplant  that  pasha  in  his  post,  was  now 
what  Omer  proposed  to  himself.  He  knew  that 
the  Sheeptars  were  clamorous  for  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them,  and  that  they  would  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  the  military  chest  of  Yoosoof,  if 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  effecting  a  retreat 
into  their  own  country.  To  remove  this  diffi- 
culty out  of  their  way,  he  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  Mark  Botzaris.  That  enterprising 
chief  readily  entered  into  an  arrangement  for 
their  common  advantage ;  and  he  agreed,  if 
Omer  succeeded  in  exciting  the  Sheeptars  to 
mutiny,  to  facilitate  their  retreat,  by  dislodging 
the  Osmanlis  who  guarded  the  defiles.  The 
emissaries  of  Omer  Briones  accordingly  began 
to  fan  the  flame  of  sedition  in  the  camp  of 
Yoosoof ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  May, 
Mark  Botzaris  fell  suddenly  on  the  Turks  at 
Olpe,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  dispersed  them. 
On  some  of  the  fugitives  arriving  in  some  boats 
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at  Vonitza,  there  rose  a  great  tumult  in  the 
army ;  the  Albanians  loudly  demanded  their 
pay,  and  to  be  transported  to  Prevesa,  or  to  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
insurgents  of  Acarnania.  Yoosoof  lavished 
promises,  hoping  in  that  way  to  compose  them  ; 
but  the  night  was  hardly  come,  when  a  confla- 
gration was  seen  in  the  distance,  which  proved 
to  be  the  burning  of  the  magazines  at  Actium, 
by  Mark  Botzaris.  The  Sheeptars  flew  to  the 
tent  of  Yoosoof,  killed  his  guards,  murdered 
his  treasurer,  and  seized  his  military  chest.  The 
ser-asker  got  into  a  boat  and  fled  ;  his  officers 
took  refuge  in  the  citadel ;  the  soldiers  spent 
the  night  in  dividing  the  spoil.  On  the  11th, 
they  set  out  for  their  native  mountains ;  and 
Botzaris,  faithful  to  his  word,  gave  them  no 
opposition.  Omer  Briones  immediately  sent  to 
inform  the  capitan-pasha  of  this  event,  which 
he  attributed  entirely  to  the  ignorance  and  un- 
skilfulness  of  Yoosoof;  and  promised  tore-or- 
ganize the  army  more  formidable  than  ever.* 

Sultzios  Gheorcha,  one  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders in  Thessaly,  having  observed  that  the 
Megaloolachite  shepherds,  who  drive  their 
flocks  every  summer  to  the  mountains,  were 
preparing  to  quit  the  plains  of  Thessaly  for  their 
usual  summer  haunts,  seized  them  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  thousands,  with  their  flocks.  Hoping 
to  make  similar  prizes,  he  advanced  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acheloiis ;  but  he  was  so  completely 
defeated  near  Clinovo,  by  the  captains  Stoorna- 
ris  and  Christos  Tsavellas,  that  he  brought  but 

*  Pouqueville. 
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a  very  few  of  his  men  back  with  him  to  Trica- 
la.  Kara'iskaki,  another  of  the  Greek  captains, 
had  meantime  defeated  a  party  of  Turks,  and 
ravaged  Thessaly.  Jellal-ed-deen-pasha,  who 
commanded  at  Larissa,  proposed  a  suspension 
of  arms  on  the  following  advantageous  terms, 
which  were  at  once  accepted :  namely,  to  set  at 
liberty  the  Vallack  shepherds  and  their  flocks, 
and  suffer  them  to  go  to  the  mountains ;  and 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Stoornaris  and 
Kara'iskaki,  as  independent  military  chiefs  of 
the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  with  power  of  aiding 
the  iEtolians,  whenever  they  pleased,  provided 
they  did  not  carry  the  war  into  Thessaly.  The 
conduct  of  these  chiefs,  when  known  at  Tripo- 
litza,  caused  a  good  deal  of  indignation  against 
them,  for  presuming,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  government,  to  make  an  armistice  at  the 
time  when  the  enemy  was  collecting  his  forces 
in  Thessaly  ;  but  the  want  of  harmony  which 
prevailed  at  that  town,  caused  their  behaviour 
to  be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

The  ser-asker,  Selim- pasha,  having  assembled 
all  his  forces  at  Thaumaco  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
month  of  June,  directed  two  pashas,  with  15,000 
men,  to  march  for  Thermopylae ;  acorps  of  10,000 
men  advanced  towards  Volo,  to  occupy  Tricari ; 
and  a  corps  of  5000  Albanians  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tricala,  to  attack,  in  breach  of  the  treaty, 
Stoornaris  and  Kara'iskaki. 

The  corps  which  advanced  towards  Thermo- 
pylae were,  on  their  arrival  at  that  celebrated 
pass,  stopped  by  3000  Greeks.  After  a  severe 
combat,  the  latter  yielded  to  numbers,  and  reti- 
red, leaving  the  pass  open.     Odysseus,  who  was 
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at  Athens,  brooding  over  his  discontent  with  the 
government,  hearing  of  this  conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, to  whom  he  had  committed  the  defence 
of  the  pass,  collected  what  troops  he  had  about 
him,  and  flew  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Sending 
some  of  his  troops  to  guard  the  defiles  behind 
them,  he  attacked  the  Turks  with  the  remainder; 
and,  after  a  combat  of  several  hours,  victory 
declared  for  the  Greeks.  The  Turks,  cut  off 
from  Thessaly,  directed  their  course  towards  the 
west,  making  for  Delphi.  Odysseus  pursued 
them  with  1000  men  ;  and  Panorias  collecting 
the  peasantry  of  the  country  around  Delphi,  the 
infidels  were  again  repulsed.  They  then  made 
for  Salona,  where,  as  had  been  previously  arran- 
ged, they  expected  to  find  the  fleet  to  transport 
them  to  the  Morea.  In  all  their  movements, 
they  were  followed  and  harassed  by  the  pea- 
santry of  Bceotia  andPhocis;  and,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  sea-coast,  they  found  the  defiles  between 
Sticos  and  St  Luca  occupied  by  Odysseus  and 
Nikitas,  who  had  come  from  the  Morea.  The 
Turks  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men, 
and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  After  being 
driven  from  a  variety  of  posts,  they  at  last  halted 
at  Chseronea,  where  there  was  abundance  of  pas- 
ture for  their  horses ;  and  here  they  intended 
waiting  for  relief  from  the  pasha  of  Negropont. 
But,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  June,  Odysseus 
fell  on  them  in  their  sleep,  killed  400  of  them, 
and  carried  off  100  camels  and  400  mules.  The 
Turks,  in  their  terror,  divided  themselves  into 
two  columns;  one  of  which  was  met  and  defeated 
by  Herve  Goora  on  the  20th,  as  it  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  Attica;  and,  as  it  fell  back  on 
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Bceotia,  it  was  attacked  by  Nikitas,  who  killed  its 
commander,  the  Vizir  of  Procovitza,  with  his  own 
hand.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  on  this  occasion 
was  1500  men ;  and,  ten  days  afterwards,  the 
remains  of  this  corps  were  attacked  and  again 
defeated  by  Diamantis  of  Olympus. 

The  second  column,  of  6000  men,  commanded 
by  the  ser-asker  Selim,  in  person,  was  mean- 
time tranquilly  encamped  at  Calami,  a  village  in 
the  plain  of  Livadia,  wher§  his  superiority  in 
cavalry  made  the  insurgents  fear  to  attack  him. 
But  his  magazines  taking  fire,  400  of  his  men 
were  burned  to  death,  the  rest  were  dismayed ; 
the  peasantry  came  from  all  sides  to  assail  them, 
and,  leaving  tents,  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammu- 
nition behind  them,  the  Turks  effected  their 
retreat  to  Thessaly. 

The  corps  which  had  marched  against  Tricari 
experienced  a  similar  fate,  being  completely  de- 
feated by  the  captains  Diamanti,  Kara  Tasso, 
and  Burtehi ;  and  the  corps  of  Albanians  was 
attacked  by  Stoornaris,  in  the  defiles  of  Epirus, 
800  of  them  slain,  and  the  remainder  pursued  by 
the  victors  into  the  town  of  Tricala,  a  part  of 
which  they  burnt.  An  attempt  made  by  the 
capitan-pasha  to  throw  some  supplies  of  provi- 
sions into  the  Aero- Corinth,  failed — the  provi- 
sions all  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks; 
and  it  was  now  evident  that  that  important  for- 
tress, the  only  conquest  of  Dramali,  must  soon 
surrender. 
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But  while  the  Greek  arms  were  thus  trium- 
phant, their  councils  were  distracted  by  faction. 
Colocotronis,  who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  no- 
thing, about  liberty,  whose  only  ambition  was 
to  become  the  Ali  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  and  govern 
and  oppress  the  people  at  his  caprice,  like  their 
former  vizirs,  used  every  means  in  his  power  to 
embarrass  the  government ;  and,  to  soothe  him 
in  some  sort,  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
executive.  The  president,  Peter  Mavromichalis, 
accompanied  by  the  secretary,  A.  Mavrocordatos, 
set  out  for  Attica,  to  take  the  command  there ; 
and,  while  they  were  in  the  isle  of  Salamis,  where 
the  want  of  men  and  money  had  obliged  them 
to  stop,  a  quarrel  breaking  out  at  Tripolitza  be- 
tween two  corps  of  Laconians  and  Arcadians,  the 
governor  of  the  town,  who  had  been  hitherto 
the  commander  of  the  former,  quitted  his  post, 
and  fled  to  Laconia ;  the  vice-president  of  the 
legislative  followed  his  example,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  that  body  laying  down  his  office,  Colo- 
cotronis remained  without  an  opponent. 

The  senate  resolved  to  elect  a  new  president, 
and  all  the  voices  declared  for  A.  Mavrocordatos ; 
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but,  on  his  nomination  being"  notified  to  him,  that 
cautious  statesman  declined  the  honour,  inti- 
mating how  necessary  it  was,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  to  avoid  irritating  the  captains,  who 
were,  in  general,  inimical  to  him.  His  reasons 
did  not  satisfy  the  senate ;  he  was  menaced 
with  being  declared  a  rebel,  in  case  of  his  still 
refusing  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  they  sum- 
moned him  to  Tripolitza.  To  the  orders  of  the 
senate  he  yielded  a  prompt  obedience ;  and,  when 
there,  he,  on  the  26th  July,  addressed  them  a 
letter,  stating  anew  the  impolicy  of  conferring 
the  presidency  upon  him,  and  begging  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  down  his  dignity.  His  reasons  were 
now  listened  to,  and  he  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  senate. 

The  resignation  of  Mavrocordatos  having  cau- 
sed a  momentary  tranquillity,  advantage  was 
taken  of  it  to  attempt  some  operations  against 
Coron  and  Modon ;  and  the  garrison  of  one  of 
these  places  were  driven  back  with  loss,  in  one 
of  the  excursions  which  they  made  into  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  provisions.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  prevent  their  being 
supplied  by  sea;  and  vessels  under  the  Austrian 
and  the  Anglo- Ionian  flags  carried  provisions 
continually  to  these  places  and  Patras — the  love 
of  gain  outweighing  all  generous  feelings  (if 
such  ever  existed)  in  the  bosom  of  their  owners. 

The  animosity  of  the  party  of  Colocotronis 
against  Mavrocordatos  still  continuing,  he  re- 
solved to  retire  to  Hydra;  and  he  recommended 
the  senate  to  remove  their  sittings  to  the  isle  of 
Salamis,  where  they  would  be  less  exposed  to 
the  arrogance  and  insolence  of  the  captains.    At 
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Hydra,  he  used  all  his  influence  with  the  admi- 
ralty to  engage  them  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  re- 
lief of  Mesolonghi,  which  was  now  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Morea  ; 
and  exertions  were  made  to  get  ready  a  squadron 
for  that  purpose. 

Meantime,  another  storm  was  collected  in 
Thessaly.  Moostai-pasha  of  Scodra  had  entered 
that  province  with  a  large  army  of  Albanians, 
and  was  preparing  to  make  an  inroad  into  West- 
ern Greece,  intending  to  besiege  Mesolonghi 
by  land,  while  the  Algerine  squadron,  left  for 
that  purpose  by  the  capitan-pasha,  should  block- 
ade it  by  sea,  and,  when  that  town  was  carried, 
to  transport  his  troops  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

At  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  pasha  of 
Scodra,  the  people  of  Eubcea  sought  refuge  in 
the  adjacent  isles;  theHydraote  squadron,  which 
was  blockading  Carysto,  set  sail  for  home ; 
Odysseus  retired  to  Mount  Parnassus  ;  Tasso 
and  Diamanti  to  Mount  Pelion  ;  Goora  fell  back 
to  Athens  ;  a  part  of  the  people  of  Bceotia, 
Attica,  and  Megaris,  passed  over,  as  usual,  to 
Salamis,  where  Peter  Mavromichalis  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  government  were  resi- 
ding. The  number  of  people  crowded  into  this 
little  island  was  so  great,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty any  shelter  against  the  weather  could  be 
procured  by  a  great  portion  of  them  ;  and  the 
government  was  obliged,  before  it  could  direct 
its  attention  to  the  means  of  opposing  the  ene- 
my, to  make  provision  for  discharging  a  part  of 
this  excessive  population  on  Egina,  Calauria, 
and  Epidaurus.  This  being  effected,  measures 
were  taken  for  strengthening  Athens,  and  seen- 
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ring  the  derbend  of  the  isthmus,  in  case  of  the 
enemy  attempting  to  force  his  way  into  the 
Morea  on  this  side ;  and  John  Coletti  was  sent 
as  exarch  of  Eubcea,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  that  quarter. 

Moosta'i-pasha,  though  a  young  man,  was  ex- 
tremely prudent  and  judicious  in  his  conduct ; 
and  to  this  he  joined  a  winning  affability  of 
manner.  He  was  resolved,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  committed  to  him,  to  try  the  effect  of 
mild  measures  rather  than  force.  He  therefore 
renewed  the  treaty  made  by  the  pasha  of  La- 
rissa  with  Stoornaris  and  Karaiskaki ;  he  for- 
gave the  taxes,  and  granted  amnesty  and  pro- 
tection to  such  villages  as  were  inclined  to 
return  to  obedience  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  justice,  he  hanged  one 
of  his  beys  and  his  men  for  pillaging  a  Greek 
village.  Several  of  the  villages  of  Agrapha,  in 
consequence,  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  many 
of  the  armatoles  entered  his  service,  preferring 
it  to  that  of  their  own  harsh  and  covetous  chiefs. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  as  yet 
attended  his  measures,  Moosta'i  summoned  the 
captains  of  Agrapha  to  join  his  army,  and  on 
their  refusal,  he  called  on  them  to  deliver  up 
their  arms.  As  might  be  expected,  they  refused 
obedience ;  and  the  vizir  immediately,  before 
they  had  time  to  organize  resistance,  poured 
his  Georgians  on  the  valley  of  the  Achelous, 
burning  the  villages,  and  massacring  or  making 
slaves  of  the  peasants.  He  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Nevropolis,  in  the  mountains  of  Agrapha, 
near  Phanari,  the  capital  of  the  district ;  and  he 
sent  Safer-pasha  and  Jellal-ed-deen-bey  to  seize 
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the  defiles  of  Kallidromos  ;  Hago  Bessiaris  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Rendina  in  the  valley  of 
the  Evenus  ;  and  Vrachori  was  named  as  the 
general  rendezvous.  The  army  of  the  ser-asker, 
JMoosta'i,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000 
men;  his  15,000  Georgians  having  been  joined 
by  7000  Albanians,  and  a  crowd  of  Turks  from 
the  villages  about  the  Haliacmon. 

When  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
Turks  reached  Mark  Botzaris,  the  Strategos  of 
Western  Greece,  he  saw  that  it  was  only  by 
some  decisive  effort  that  the  progress  of  the 
torrent  could  be  checked ;  and  he  resolved,  if 
needful,  to  immolate  himself  for  his  country. 
He  accordingly  set  out,  and,  on  the  19th  August, 
he  arrived  at  the  gorges  of  Mount  Kallidromos, 
with  450  Sooliotes,  and  300  men  of  Mount 
Aracynthus.  The  iEtolian  captains,  Macrys  and 
Zongos,  had  collected  about  1600  men,  with 
whom  they  harassed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  Stoornaris  covered  the  bridge  of  Tatareina, 
on  the  way  to  Vrachori,  with  350  men.  Bot- 
zaris, having  joined  the  300  iEtolians  who  were 
with  him  to  those  of  Zongos  and  Macrys,  di- 
rected them  to  forbear  making  any  attack  on 
the  enemy  during  the  following  night,  and  to 
remain  in  the  posts  which  he  assigned  them  till 
they  received  a  signal  from  him. 

Mark  Botzaris  resolved  to  attack  with  his 
Sooliotes,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  8000  men. 
According  to  ancient  custom,  after  taking  their 
repast,  they  bathed  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
ing stream,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  their  best 
clothes,  and  then  assembled  to  hear  the  words 
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of  their  commander.  Botzaris  addressed  them, 
stating  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  now  situated,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  a  retreat.  He  told  them,  that  it  was 
his  intention,  that  night,  to  enter  the  camp  of  the 
infidels,  and,  with  the  sword  and  the  poniard, 
to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  it  would  be  possible. 
None,  he  added,  but  those  who  acted  of  their 
own  free-will,  should  share  in  the  glorious  en- 
terprise ;  and  he  called  on  them  to  weigh  well 
the  danger  ere  they  decided  how  they  would  act. 

As  soon  as  he  had  concluded,  240  men  left  the 
ranks,  crying,  that  they  would  march  that  night 
with  him,  relying  on  the  aid  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Botzaris  blessed  them,  and  then  looking 
at  those  who  had  kept  silence,  rejected  their 
tardy  offer  to  accompany  him,  saying,  that  each 
had  his  place  assigned  by  Heaven,  and  telling 
them  that  he  relied  upon  them,  as  a  bulwark, 
to  cover  their  retreat,  and  that  he  confided  to 
their  care  the  standard  of  the  cross,  till  his 
brother  Constantine  should  come  up. 

The  army  of  the  Turks  was  at  Carponitza, 
distant  about  a  league  and  a  half.  Mark  Bot- 
zaris, having  made  all  his  arrangements,  set  out 
at  ten  at  night ;  and,  at  midnight,  he  and  his  240 
men  surprised  the  advance-guard  of  the  enemy. 
In  an  hour,  500  of  the  infidels  were  slain ;  he 
then  began  to  fall  back  on  his  reserve,  which  had 
followed  him  at  a  convenient  distance.  The 
confusion  and  terror  caused  by  the  attack  of  the 
Sooliotes,  made  the  different  corps  of  the  Alba- 
nians suspect  each  other  of  treachery ;  and  they 
began  to  fire  on  one  another.  Botzaris,  re-as- 
sembling his  men,  advanced  once  more ;  he  sent 
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orders  to  the  Greeks  who  were  in  ambush  to 
advance  to  attack  the  Turks ;  and,  turning  his 
steps  toward  another  part  of  the  camp,  he  cried 
out  in  Albanian,  "  Where  are  the  pashas  ?  The 
Greeks  are  attacking  the  advance  posts."  Dis- 
posing his  men,  so  as  they  could  fire  on  both  the 
Scodians  and  the  Epirotes,  he  still  went  on,  call- 
ing out,  "  Where  are  the  pashas  ?"  Reaching 
the  tent  of  Hago  Bessiaris,  he  entered  it,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  beard,  plunged  his  poniard  in 
his  bosom ;  he  made  Safer-pasha  prisoner,  gave 
him  into  the  care  of  his  palicares,  with  directions 
to  kill  him  if  he  uttered  a  word.  Spreading 
terror  and  death  as  he  advanced,  Mark  JBotzaris 
still  directed  his  course  towards  the  quarters  of 
the  ser-asker,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  loins; 
the  wound  was  but  slight,  and  he  concealed  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  his  men.  The  Turks  ma- 
king a  general  discharge  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  was,  another  ball  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
lie  fell  senseless. 

The  first  beams  of  day  were  now  appearing ; 
the  Sooliotes  take  up  the  body  of  their  leader, 
and  retire ;  the  troops  of  Zongos,  Kara'iskaki, 
and  the  other  captains,  descend  from  the  hills, 
and  fall  on  the  Turks,  who  abandon  their  camp 
and  the  bodies  of  1800  men.  Having  spoiled 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  Greeks  commence 
their  retreat  for  Mesolonghi,  bearing  their  ex- 
piring chief  on  a  litter.  No  one  ventured  to 
address  him  till  his  brother  Constantine,  who 
had  been  hitherto  ignorant  of  what  had  occur- 
red, came  up.  As  he  and  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  stood  about  the  bier,  the  hero 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a  trembling 
12 
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voice,  he  said  to  them,  "  My  brethren,  I  have 
paid  my  debt  to  my  country,  and  I  die  content ; 
I  commend  my  children  to  your  regard,  and  to 
the  care  of  the  nation.  Be  faithful  to  your 
country,  and  faithful  servants  of  God.  Leave 
me,  and  hasten  to  complete  what  I  have  begun." 

The  chiefs  melted  into  tears  ;  but  Constantine 
Botzaris,  drawing  his  sword,  cried,  "  Brethren, 
why  stand  lamenting  ?  It  is  by  avenging  him 
that  we  must  honour  our  brave  comrade,  by 
sacrificing  to  him  hecatombs  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, or  by  dying,  like  him,  for  our  country !" 
All  caught  fire  at  his  words;  and,  running 
against  a  body  of  Turks,  who  were  advancing, 
put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  That 
evening  the  hero  was  borne  to  a  strongly  situated 
village  ;  and,  next  morning,  they  proceeded  to- 
wards Mesolonghi.  On  reaching  the  fountain 
of  Kephalo-Vrysson,  Mark  Botzaris  addressed 
them  for  the  last  time,  and  expired. 

As  the  mournful  procession  drew  near  to 
Mesolonghi,  the  exarch,  Constantine  Metaxas, 
and  all  the  principal  citizens,  came  forth  to  meet 
it.  Turkish  prisoners,  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
and  standards  captured  from  the  enemy,  pre- 
ceded the  bier  on  which  the  remains  of  Mark 
Botzaris  were  borne  by  six  of  his  bravest 
Sooliotes.  Over  him  was  spread  his  blue  man- 
tle ;  at  his  side  lay  his  sword.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  8000  sheep,  and  a  long  string 
of  mules  laden  with  3200  muskets,  700  pair  of 
pistols,  tents,  ammunition,  &c,  the  spoil  of  the 
night  in  which  the  hero  of  Sooli  had  fallen. 

The  body  was  set  down  in  the  house  of  the 
exarch ;  and  the  mourning  women  came,  and, 
arranging  themselves  around  it,  sung  the  my- 
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rialogues  of  the  deceased.  Next  morning-,  ar- 
rayed in  his  best  habiliments,  with  his  face  un- 
covered, he  was  borne  to  the  church  in  a  coffin 
adorned  with  cypress.  As  the  funeral  passed 
along  the  streets,  the  women  flung  flowers  and 
perfumed  waters  on  the  body  of  the  hero.  When 
the  office  for  the  dead  was  celebrated,  the  sol- 
diers advanced  to  give  their  captain  the  last 
kiss  ;  all  present  followed  their  example,  saying, 
"  Farewell,  Botzaris  ;  may  the  earth  be  light 
on  thee  !"  His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  a 
few  drops  of  holy  oil  were  let  fall  upon  it ;  and 
the  tomb  was  closed  over  Mark  Botzaris,  the 
Eagle  of  Sooli,  as  his  compatriots  proudly  and 
fondly  styled  him. 

Greece  experienced  a  real  loss  in  Mark  Bot- 
zaris ;  his  noble  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
equal  to  any  thing  that  ancient  Hellas  could 
present,  stood  in  splendid  contrast  with  the  sel- 
fishness and  cupidity  of  Colocotronis,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Morea 
and  the  continent ;  and  he  united  to  the  virtues 
of  a  citizen,  those  of  the  husband  and  father  of 
a  family.  Writers  love  to  compare  him  with 
the  hero  of  Thermopylae,  and  style  him  the  mo- 
dern Leonidas,  from  a  resemblance  between  his 
fall  and  that  of  the  Spartan  king,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  later  Greek 
writers,  fell  at  the  tent  of  Xerxes  in  a  nocturnal 
attack  on  the  Persian  camp.  The  comparison 
does  not,  however,  hold  good  :  Leonidas  sacri- 
ficed himself  and  his  men  to  little  purpose,  in 
obedience  to  the  Spartan  point  of  honour.  Bot- 
zaris perished  in  an  attempt  which  was  of  real 
utility  to  his  country,  and  from  which,  though 
hazardous,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  return- 
ing safe  and  victorious. 
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w  Mark  Botzaris  was  of  low  stature,  light  and 
■active  ;  his  features  were  regular,  his  counte- 
nance open;  a  pleasing  paleness,  joined  to  a 
melancholy  air,  gave  his  face  an  interesting  ex- 
pression. He  spoke  little,  and  thought  much  ; 
lie  united  the  highest  capacity  with  the  most 
agreeable  modesty,  the  most  rigid  j  ustice  with 
the  utmost  mildness.  Staid  and  regular  in 
his  conduct  during  peace,  he  was  fiery  and  im- 
petuous in  war  ;  exposing  himself  the  first  to 
danger,  never  taking  any  share  in  the  booty, 
not  suffering  his  companions  in  arms  to  commit 
any  violence,  he  was  at  once  the  idol  of  the 
people  and  of  the  soldiers.  The  love  of  his 
country  was  his  ruling  passion ;  sacrificing  the 
happiness  of  his  family  to  the  interest  of  his  na- 
tive land,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  patrimony 
to  the  support  of  his  army,  never  hesitated  to 
shed  his  blood  for  Greece,  and  left  his  children 
in  indigence.  He  lived  like  Aristides ;  he  died 
like  Leonidas."* 

Tiie  Turks,  guided  by  some  traitorous  Greeks, 
fell  on  and  dispersed  the  troops  of  Zongos  and 
Macrys  at  Mount  Amphryssus,  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  10th  the  ser-asker  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Vrachori,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Omer  Briones  and  6000  Albanians,  as  also 
by  the  traitor  Varnikiotis,  and  some  armatoles. 
The  combined  army  then  crossed  Mount  Zygos, 
and  spread  itself  along  the  coast  from  Anatolico 
to  Mesolonghi,  which  places  were  now  so  close- 
ly watched  by  the  Algerine  squadron,  that  they 
could  receive  no  supplies  by  sea  ;  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  the  surrounding  coun- 

*  Soutzo,  p.  300.  From  whom  and  Pouqueville,  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  details  have  been  derived. 
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try  had  sought  refuge  in  them  from  before  the 
Turks,  there  was  every  prospect  of  famine  soon 
commencing  its  ravages. 

A  gale  of  wind  having  driven  off  the  Algerine 
fleet,  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  introduce  some  boats  with  supplies 
into  Mesolonghi.      The  ser-asker  thence  per- 
ceiving that,  unless  he  could  completely  shut  up 
that  town  on  all  sides,  he  would  have  little  chance 
of  reducing  it  by  blockade — for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications  at  this  time  precluded  all  thoughts 
of  storming  it — resolved  to  get  possession,  if 
possible,  of  Anatolico,  which  would  enable  him 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  fishing  banks  be- 
fore Mesolonghi.    He  accordingly  erected  bat- 
teries, and  cannonaded  that  town  with  shells  and 
shot  for  three  weeks.    The  place,  though  its 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  1500  in  number,  was 
gallantly  defended.    Constantine  Botzaris,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother,  harassed  the  enemy 
by  sorties  from  Mesolonghi ;  the  Greek  popu- 
lation of  iEtolia  incessantly  assailed  the  convoys 
and  foraging  parties  of  the  Turks ;  heavy  rains 
came  on  with  the  month  of  November  ;  fevers 
and  other  maladies  spread  through  the  camp ; 
and  at  last  the  plague,  communicated  by  the  Al- 
gerines,  commenced  its  devastating  career.    On 
the  29th  November,  the  Turkish  army,  leaving 
a  great  part  of  its  artillery  and  baggage,  com- 
menced its  retreat  forEpirus,  spreading,  as  usual, 
devastation  over  the  country.     Its  retreat  was 
unimpeded  ;  and  Moosta'i-pasha  arrived,  after  a 
tedious    march,    with  his  enfeebled  forces,  at 
Jannina.     About  the  same  time,  a  Greek  squa- 
dron appeared  off  the  coast  of  iEtolia,  and  A. 
Mavrocordatos  landed  from  it  at  Mesolonghi. 
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Such  was  the  result  of  the  second  invasion  of 
iEtolia  by  the  armies  of  the  sultan.  In  Eastern 
Greece  and  at  sea  fortune  also  favoured  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

The  capitan- pasha,  on  leaving  the  bay  of  Pa- 
tras,  had  directed  his  course  to  Lemnos.  A  Greek 
fleet  of  eleven  sail,  under  the  command  of  the 
navarch  Mio  wlis,  which  was  cruizingin  that  direc- 
tion, was  assailed  by  a  storm,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  September,  and  dispersed.  At  break  of 
day  next  morning,  the  Turkish  fleet  of  thirty- 
three  sail,  seventeen  of  which  were  three-masters, 
came  in  view,  and  prepared  to  attack.  The  Greek 
admiral  made  a  signal  for  his  ships  to  re-assemble, 
and  prepare  for  action ;  and  he  manoeuvred  to 
get  clear  of  Mount  Athos.  Before  they  had  time 
to  get  ready,  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  and, 
at  ten  o'clock,  the  ships  of  the  admiral,  of  the 
captains  Sactooris,  Scoorti,  Kalophatos,  and  the 
fire-ship  commanded  by  Robozzi,  were  engaged 
with  four  Turkish  frigates  and  two  corvettes ; 
while  the  other  Greek  vessels  were  lying  becalm- 
ed at  a  great  distance.  At  half  past  ten,  the 
largest  of  the  frigates  bore  down  upon  captain 
Scoorti,  who  kept  up  so  well-  sustained  a  fire, 
that  he  forced  her  to  retreat.  She  soon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  charge,  accompanied  by 
another  frigate ;  and  Scoorti  was  now  placed 
between  two  fires.  Captain  Robozzi,  seeing  his 
danger,  advanced  with  his  fire-ship  ;  and  setting 
fire  to  it,  obliged  the  frigates  to  make  off.  Him- 
self and  his  men  got  on  board  of  the  ship  of 
Kalophatos.  Several  of  Scoorti's  men  had  been 
wounded,  but  none  were  killed.  All  this  while 
the  admiral  and  the  captains  Sactooris  and  Kalo- 
phatos were  lying  becalmed  under  Mount  Athos, 
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at  a  short  distance  from  Scoorti,  unable  to  stir  to 
his  relief.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven,  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  a  combat  commenced  between 
these  three  ships  and  three  Turkish  frigates  and 
a  brig.  The  action  was  maintained  with  obsti- 
nacy on  both  sides  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  entire  Turkish  fleet,  favoured  by  the 
wind,  surrounded  the  Greeks  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, forced  their  line,  and  joined  the  seven  ves- 
sels which  want  of  wind  had  kept  from  sharing 
in  the  action.  The  four  Greekbrigs  had  suffered 
greatly  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Before  night, 
the  whole  of  the  Greekfleet  was  collected  at  Lem- 
nos  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  morning.  When  morning,  however,  came., 
no  enemy  was  in  view ;  the  Turks  had  fled  during 
the  night ;  and  the  Greeks,  having  sought  in  vain 
about  Chios  and  Mitylene,  and  being  unable  even 
to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  course 
which  they  had  taken,  resolved  to  return  to  port 
to  repair  their  ships.* 

During  the  time  that  Moosta'i-pasha  was  in 
iEtolia,  the  garrison  of  the  Aero-Corinth,  having 
no  hopes  of  supplies,  after  the  failure  of  the  ca- 
pitan-pasha  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  them,  capi- 
tulated on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Asia.  The 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  honourably  ful- 
filled by  the  Greeks;  and  that  important  fortress 
again  became  theirs.  The  Turkish  garrison  ha- 
ving proposed  to  surrender  to  Staicos,  who  com- 
manded the  blockading  party,  he  had  imme- 
diately notified  it  to  the  government,  who  gave 
him  full  powers  to  treat.  Colocotronis,  and  one 
or  two  other  chiefs,  snuffing  the  smell  of  booty, 

•  Jourdain, 
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instantly  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  Turks, 
on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  calling  to  mind  the 
siege  of  Tripolitza,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  to 
say  that  they  would  open  the  gates  to  no  one 
but  Sta'icos,  and  George  Kitzos  the  Epirote. 
This  last  chief  was  sent  for,  and  Colocotronis 
and  his  friends  were  forced  to  retire  with  shame 
and  mortification.* 

It  having  been  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
reducing  the  Turkish  fortresses  in  Eubcea,  by 
making  an  attack  on  several  points  at  the  same 
time,  Odysseus  landed,  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
December,  before  Carystos,  and  surprised  the 
Turks,  who  were  scattered  about  the  country, 
unsuspicious  of  any  attack.  The  pasha,  and 
those  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Greeks, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle.  As  they  had 
no  provisions,  they  soon  began  to  suffer  from 
hunger ;  and  the  pasha,  leaving  the  place  in  dis- 
guise, repaired  to  the  vizir,  who  commanded  at 
Erythreum,  to  ask  for  aid.  His  request  was 
granted,  but  the  troops  which  he  was  leading 
back  were  met  and  defeated  by  Odysseus  and 
Tasso,  who  had  just  entered  the  island. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  thus  concluded 
highly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Turks  held  no  places  in  the  Morea  but  Patras, 
Coron,  and  Modon ;  they  still  retained  a  few 
places  in  Eubcea,  and  the  principal  towns  in 
Crete ;  the  islands  were  all  emancipated  from 
their  yoke.  Greece,  to  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians' ;  and 
but  for  the  vile  avarice  of  the  European  mer- 
chants of  Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople, 

*  Blaquiere,  The  Greek  Revolution,  p.  278. 
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in  whom  the  love  of  gain  had  smothered  all 
generous  feeling,  and  led  them  to  supply  the 
besieged  places  with  provisions,  the  end  of  the 
year  1823  had  probably  not  beheld  a  single 
Turk  at  liberty  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Plan  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  the  settlement  of 
Greece — Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Knights  of  Malta — its  termination — Proceedings  in 
England — Captain  JBlaquiere  and  Colonel  Stanhope 
proceed  to  Greece. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  turn  our  re- 
gards to  what  had  been  passing  this  year  in 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  Greeks. 

Though  the  Greek  deputies  were  so  haughtily 
refused  admittance  to  the  congress  of  Verona, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  they  thought 
would  be  their  friend,  had  renounced  all  connex- 
ion with  them,  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  begun 
to  occupy  his  attention,  and  he  pressed  it  upon 
the  allies,  with  a  view  to  their  adjustment. 
The  determination  to  which  the  congress  came 
was,  that  whenever  the  Greek  question  came 
to  be  discussed,  it  should  be  treated  as  one 
relating  to  the  whole, alliance,  and  not  to  Russia 
alone ;  and  it  was  made  a  point,  that  no  inde- 
pendent existence  should  be  demanded  for  the 
Greek  nation.  The  continued  successes  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  establishment  of  what  might 
be  deemed  a  regular  government,  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Russian  monarch  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
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European  powers,  and  in  the  winter  of  this 
year  (1823),  he  made  to  the  powers  proposals 
of  attempting  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Greeks.  In  the 
memorial  transmitted  by  him  to  the  allied  cabi- 
nets, he  urged  the  necessity  there  was  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece,  where  he  says  the  strug- 
gle was  far  from  being  terminated,  from  con- 
siderations affecting  the  interests  of  all  the 
European  powers  equally  with  those  of  Russia. 
The  same  motives  which  had  urged  their  inter- 
ference in  Spain,  Piedmont,  and  Naples,  namely, 
the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  called 
upon  them,  he  thought,  to  interfere  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  lest  Greece  should  become  a  sort  of 
focus  of  insurrection  to  nourish  the  flame  which 
would  thence  spread  to  other  countries.  It 
farther,  he  thought,  behoved  them  to  remove 
from  themselves  the  reproach  of  placing  Chris- 
tians again  under  the  yoke  of  infidels  and 
barbarians. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  sultan  would  never 
consent  to  acknowledge  the  total  independence 
of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Greeks  would  never 
submit  to  the  yoke  which  they  had  flung  off, 
the  emperor,  anxious  moreover  to  avoid  shock- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  pro- 
posed the  following  plan  of  adjustment,  namely, 
that,  taking  Valachia  and  Moldavia  as  models, 
Greece  should  be  divided  into  three  principali- 
ties, one  composed  of  Western  Greece  and 
Epirus,  the  other  of  Thessaly  and  Eastern 
Greece,  the  third  of  the  Morea  and  Candia; 
the  islands  to  remain  as  they  had  always  been. 
The  Porte  to  preserve  its  sovereignty  over  all 
these  states,  and  to  receive  tribute  from  them, 
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but  not  to  have  the  right  of  sending  pashas  to 
them.  The  trade  of  the  Greeks  to  be  entirely 
free,  and  under  their  own  flag.  The  patriarch  to 
represent  them  at  the  Porte,  and  to  enjoy,  for 
that  purpose,  all  the  rights  of  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador. The  Turkish  dominion  to  be  maintained, 
as  far  as  was  necessary,  by  the  establishment 
of  garrisons  in  certain  places  within  certain 
limits,  beyond  which  they  were  not  to  pass.* 

These  proposals  of  the  Russian  autocrat  were 
displeasing  to  all  parties,  and  consequently 
remained  without  effect.  Equally  ineffective 
was  the  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  con- 
cluded in  Paris  by  M.  Jourdain  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  nation,  with  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  ludicrously  absurd  negotiations  related  in 
history,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to  pass 
it  over,  however  unimportant,  in  total  silence.-j- 

Persuaded,  as  he  says,  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  would  result  to  Greece  from  an 
alliance  with  this  illustrious  body,  M.  Jourdain 
entered  into  communication  with  M.  Raoul, 
the  advocate  and  counsellor  of  the  order,  who 
informed  the  commission  of  the  order  of  his 
proposals  of  putting  them  in  possession  of  some 
island  or  other.  This  august  body  did  him  the 
honour  of  admitting  him  on  the  7th  of  June  to 
one  of  their  sittings,  when,  his  powers  being 
examined,  and   found  regular   and   sufficient, 

*  See  the  valuable  article  on  "  The  Greek  Revolution 
and  European  Diplomacy,"  in  the  Ninth  Number  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

\  The  whole  of  this  curious  affair  is  detailed  at  great 
length  by  M.  Jourdain,  in  his  first  volume,  from  p.  189 
to  the  end. 
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they  entered  on  the  negotiation,  and,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  a  provisional  treaty  was  concluded. 

The  baillies,  grand  priors,  and  commanders, 
attorneys-general  of  the  different  congresses 
composing  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  present  in  capitular  assembly,  and 
representing  the  provincial  chapters,  and  the 
grand  priors,  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  the  most 
Holy  Trinity,  and  for  the  glory  of  religion, 
accepted  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  Greek 
nation,  which  would  enable  it  to  resume  the 
career  of  warfare  against  the  infidels,  in  which  it 
had  distinguished  itself  during  eight  centuries. 

The  high  contracting  powers  having  nomina- 
ted their  plenipotentiaries,  namely,  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign  Order,  the  Marquis  Nicholas 
Gabriel  de  Marcieu,  marshal  of  the  camps  and 
armies  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  the  King 
of  France,  and  Joseph  Nicholas,  Marquis  de  la 
Porte,  marshal  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  the  King  of  France; 
and  on  that  of  the  Greek  government,  Colonel 
Jourdain ;  and  these  plenipotentiaries  having 
exchanged  their  powers,  a  treaty,  containing 
twenty-four  articles,  was  agreed  on. 

By  this  treaty  the  sovereign  order  recognises 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  con- 
cludes with  it  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Erach  party  guarantees  to  the  other  the  integrity 
of  its  present  possessions,  as  well  as  those  which 
it  may  afterwards  acquire,  and  the  order  re- 
nounces all  rights  and  pretensions  which  it  may 
have  over  any  parts  of  Greece.  The  Greek  go- 
vernment on  its  side  guarantees  the  order  full 
sovereignty  over  the  isles  of  Rhodes,  Scarpento, 
and  Stampalia,  and  their  dependencies,  in  pos- 
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session  of  which  it  engages  to  put  the  order 
without  delay,  giving  it  meanwhile  the  isles 
of  Sapienza  and  Cabresa,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Morea,  where  the  knights  are  to  fix  the 
chief  seat  of  the  order  till  they  have  conquered 
Rhodes;  and  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the 
knights  a  force,  both  naval  and  military,  sufficient 
to  defend  it  until  they  shall  have  organized 
their  own  troops;  these  Greek  troops  to  be  in 
the  pay,  and  under  the  command,  of  the  order, 
and  to  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  order  re- 
quires it.  The  sovereign  order,  farther  to  assist 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  Greeks,  engages  to  open 
a  loan  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  francs  for 
the  common  interests  of  the  alliance,  of  which 
four  millions  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  Greeks 
by  way  of  subsidy,  and  the  remainder  employed 
in  establishing  the  order  in  Rhodes,  Syra,  and 
other  islands ;  the  lenders  of  this  money  to  be 
secured  by  mortgage  on  Rhodes,  and  the  other 
islands  belonging  to  the  order,  who  are  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  repaying  it.  This 
part,  however,  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret, 
and  the  loan  to  be  negotiated  ostensibly  on 
account  of  the  Greek  government.  The  portion 
allotted  to  the  Greek  government  to  be  issued 
to  it  in  equal  portions,  the  first  million  on  the 
sailing  of  the  Greek  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  Rhodes  and  Scarpento ;  the  second,  three 
months  after  the  landing  of  the  troops  in  these 
islands  ;  the  third,  three  months  after,  provided 
the  military  operations  were  not  suspended; 
the  fourth,  three  months  after  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  isles ;  but  in  case  the  delivery 
of  these  islands  to  the  order  should  be  effected 
immediately,  the  issues  to  be  made  at  intervals 
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of  two  months,  to  commence  from  the  period  of 
the  order  entering  into  possession. 

These,  and  some  other  less  important  articles, 
were  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
accepted  and  ratified  by  the  great  officers  of 
the  order  assembled  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of 
the  grand  priory  of  Auvergne,  on  the  18th 
July,  1823. 

As  the  powers  with  which  M.  Jourdain  was 
invested  did  not  entitle  him  to  make  a  defini- 
tive treaty,  the  sovereign  order  resolved  to  send 
with  him  to  Greece,  as  their  plenipotentiary,  the 
Chevalier  Chastelain,  Secretary  of  the  Chancery 
for  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  vice-lieutenant 
of  the  chancellor,  furnished  with  two  blank 
treaties,  signed  by  "  all  the  members  of  the 
venerable  commission,"  and  with  brevets  of 
knighthood  for  the  members  of  the  Greek 
government.  As  the  secret  instructions  of  this 
member  reveal  the  roguery  of  the  sovereign 
order,  we  shall  notice  some  of  them. 

M.  Chastelain  was  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  the 
immense  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
them  from  this  alliance,  and  the  high  honour 
done  them  thereby,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  looked  upon  as  an  independent  nation. 
This  he  was  to  do,  in  order  to  be  as  frugal  as 
possible  in  the  matter  of  subsidies ;  for  he  was 
to  recollect  that  the  treasury  of  the  order  was 
empty,  that  Greece  could  not  purchase  the 
alliance  too  dear,  that,  moreover,  it  might  be 
very  difficult  for  the  order  to  grant  subsidies,  as 
the  very  first  elements  of  power,  namely,  money, 
knights,  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  guns,  ammu- 
nition, &c.  &c.  were  wanting  to  it ;  and  if  the 
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loan  could  not  be  effected,  it  would  be  utterly- 
impossible  for  them  to  give  any  money  to  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  it  was  not  for  them,  in  their 
present  condition,  to  purchase  any  place,  and 
still  less  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  he 
was,  rather  adroitly,  to  make  long  for  the  alli- 
ance, and  then  elude  the  money  question  as 
much  as  possible,  at  least  to  be  exceedingly 
difficult  on  that  head. 

He  was  to  take  especial  care  not  to  compro- 
mise the  order,  in  any  way,  with  any  of  the 
powers ;  above  all,  not  to  let  it  be  supposed 
that  France  encouraged,  even  tacitly,  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  But  as  France  may,  when  the 
affairs  of  Spain  are  settled,  turn  her  attention 
to  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  as  war  is  likely  to 
break  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in 
which  case  Greece  will  have  the  support  of  some 
of  the  European  powers,  the  present  is  the  time 
for  the  order  to  drive  its  bargain,  while  the 
Greeks  are  left  to  themselves.  He  was  there- 
fore to  use  all  possible  dispatch  in  bringing  mat- 
ters to  a  conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  the  order  being  to  have 
some  place  of  its  own,  in  which  case  it  will  have 
no  necessity  for  a  loan,  as  France,  Belgium,  and 
Sardinia,  had  engaged  to  satisfy  its  demands 
upon  them,  the  moment  its  standard  was  hoisted 
on  some  island,  or  even  on  a  rock,  the  Chevalier 
Chastelain  was  to  urge  the  cession  of  the  isles 
of  Sapienza,  and  to  impress  on  the  Greeks  the 
great  advantages  which  would  result  to  them 
from  the  depots  of  the  order  being  established 
in  these  isles.  He  was,  moreover,  to  write 
home  an  exact  and  minute  account  of  these  isles, 
their  extent,  soil,  productions,  &c.  &c.   He  was, 
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in  like  manner,  to  inform  himself  of  every  thing 
concerning  the  island  of  Syra,  and  to  make  the 
Greeks  believe,  that,  in  ceding  it,  they  were 
losing  nothing,  as  they  derived  no  advantage 
from  its  inhabitants,  who  were  Catholics  ;  while, 
in  the  hands  of  the  order,  it  might  become  the 
bulwark  of  Greece. 

The  Chevalier  was  to  avoid  all  occasion  of 
dispute ;  and  when  he  could  not  answer  objec- 
tions, he  was  to  pass  to  some  subject  which  was 
nattering  to  the  Greeks,  but  still  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  order.  He  was  to  follow 
exactly  the  counsels  of  M.  Jourdain,  with  whom 
he  was  to  arrange  beforehand  the  questions  he 
was  to  ask,  and  the  answers  he  was  to  give ;  but 
he  was  to  maintain  no  intimacy  with  him  in 
public.  He  was  to  consider  well  what  he  said, 
and  to  weigh  every  word ;  in  any  note  which  he 
wrote,  to  give  himself  the  air  of  being  extreme- 
ly clear  and  concise,  but  to  generalize  when 
necessary,  to  avoid  injuring  the  interests  of  the 
order. 

"  The  Greeks,"  it  goes  on,  "  are  acute,  witty, 
false,  and  faithless ;  you  shall,  for  this  reason, 
be  laconic,  and  give  yourself  the  air  of  being 
sincere,  full  of  good-nature,  and  quite  free  from 
finesse." 

He  was  to  take  great  care  to  point  out  to  the 
Greeks  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  every 
thing  which  might  tend  to  prejudice  their  cause 
in  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  such  as  declamations 
and  imprudent  articles  inserted  in  the  public 
journals  of  Europe.  He  was  to  make  them  feel 
the  necessity  of  indemnification  to  the  order  for 
the  rights  over  the  Morea  and  Negripont,  which 
it  had  never  ceded ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
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the  principle  of  legitimacy,  on  which  the  politics 
of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  are  based,  and 
which  Greece  ought  openly  to  adopt  and  respect. 
By  carrying  this  point,  the  order  will  yield  an 
implicit  homage  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy, 
and  gain  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns. 

The  names  and  situation  of  the  isles  ceded  to 
the  order  were  to  be  clearly  specified ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  to  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  belonged  of  right  to  the  order,  but  that  it 
would  guarantee  the  use  of  their  laws,  usages, 
and  religion,  to  the  inhabitants,  and  protect 
them,  free  of  all  expense.  The  order  designed 
to  assist  the  Greeks  effectually ;  and  its  bankers 
had  been  directed  to  open  a  loan  in  their  favour, 
but  that  they  must  send  a  deputy,  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  the  matter  definitively,  and 
to  mark  out  what  should  be  mortgaged  for  its 
repayment. 

As  no  one  knew  what  might  happen  in  Greece, 
or  what  the  views  of  the  Greeks  might  be,  the 
Chevalier  Chastelain  was  directed  to  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  mark 
out  which  might  suit  the  order  best,  in  case  of 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  presenting  itself; 
and  his  instructions  contained  a  tolerably  detail- 
ed account  of  each,  and  its  advantages.  He  was 
always,  however,  to  talk  of  Rhodes ;  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  get  some  of  the  islands 
which  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  might  not  be  easy  to  get  Rhodes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  order  might 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  come  forward,  even 
as  an  auxiliary,  unprovided  as  it  was  with  all 
the  requisites. 

For  the  defraying  of  his  expenses,  M.  de 
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Chastelain  was  to  look  to  the  brevets  of  knight- 
hood which  he  took  out  with  him ;  the  price  of 
admission  into  the  sovereign  order  being  500 
Venetian  sequins,  of  which  he  was  to  retain  fifty 
for  himself,  and  very  minute  directions  were 
given  as  to  the  mode  of  remitting  the  remainder 
to  Madame  de  La  Porterie  de  St  Coiiat,  at 
Marseilles. 

So  far,  all  went  on  smoothly.  M.  Jourdain 
and  the  Chevalier  Chastelain  set  out  for  Greece. 
Several  vain  young  men  were  dazzled  by  the 
pompous  language  used  by  M.  de  Chastelain  at 
Syra,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  were 
anxious  to  be  associated  to  the  illustrious  order ; 
but  when  they  found  that  proofs  of  nobility, 
and  above  all,  500  gold  sequins,  were  requisite 
for  arriving  at  that  honour,  they  drew  back, 
and  renounced  their  ambition. 

Paris  not  being  the  place  for  negotiating  the 
loan,  the  "  venerable  commission"  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  El  Dorado  of  Europe,  and  the 
business  was  set  in  train  there,  five  per  cent, 
payable  half  yearly,  without  any  deduction, 
being  offered,  and  undeniable  security  proposed. 
The  monied  ones  were  beginning  to  nibble,  and 
matters  looked  well,  when  the  venerable  com- 
mission, elate  with  hope,  and  anxious  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  to  themselves,  dispatched 
their  own  agent  to  London,  and  published  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Greeks.  The  whole 
shoal  instantly  fled  in  a  panic  from  the  bait,  when 
they  found  that  it  was  with  the  sovereign  and 
illustrious  order,  and  not  the  Greek  rebels,  that 
they  had  to  do.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes, 
the  commission  hastened  to  disavow  M.  de 
Chastelain,  and  thus  ended  the  solemn  juggle* 
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The  mission  of  M.  Looriotis  to  England  was 
more  successful  than  that  of  M.  Jourdain  to 
Paris.  Some  voluntary  associations,  especially 
by  the  Quakers,  those  true  and  consistent  friends 
of  liberty,  had  been  already  formed  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  evils 
caused  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks.  Several 
of  those  who  felt  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  or  who  loved  to  be  bustling  and  promi- 
nent, now  formed  themselves  into  a  committee, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation  in  behalf 
of  the  Greek  people.  But  such  active  exertions 
had  been  made  by  the  consular  agents  in  the 
Levant,  and  by  others  from  whom  more  gene- 
rous sentiments  might  justly  have  been  expected, 
to  malign  the  Greeks,  and  represent  them  as 
ferocious  savages  and  ungrateful  rebels ;  and 
the  idea  was  so  generally  diffused  that  their 
emancipation  would  be  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  England,  that  little  sympathy 
was  excited  in  their  behalf.  M.  Looriotis,  pro- 
bably entertaining  but  faint  hopes  of  his  coun- 
try being  aided  in  her  struggle,  was  anxious  to 
return  home ;  and  Captain  Edward  Blaquiere 
proposing  to  the  committee  to  visit  Greece  as 
their  agent,  to  learn  the  real  state  of  things 
there,  they  left  London  in  company  on  the  4th 
March,  reached  Greece  on  the  last  day  of  the 
following  month,  and  proceeded* to  Tripolitza, 
where  the  members  of  the  government  appoint- 
ed at  Astros  were  just  arrived.  After  an  abode 
of  some  months  in  Greece,  Captain  Blaquiere 
returned  to  England,  and  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ber made  a  very  flattering  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  condition  of  the  country  which  he 
had  left;  he  dwelt,  as  was  just,  on  the  valour 
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displayed  by  the  Greeks  ;  he  extolled  the  wis- 
dom of  their  deliberative  assemblies,  the  deci- 
sions of  their  councils  ;  the  cupidity  and  self- 
ishness of  their  captains  and  primates  seem  to 
have  eluded  his  view.  In  an  additional  paper 
Mr  Blaquiere  showed  the  state  of  the  Greek 
army,  and  impressed  on  the  committee  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending,  besides  money,  military  stores 
and  arms. 

Committees  were  this  year  established  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  in  aid  of  the  Greek 
cause,  and  altogether  the  prospect  was  rather 
cheering. 

After  the  return  of  Captain  Blaquiere,  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece  as  his  successor;  and  after 
visiting  the  committees  of  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, he  reached  Mesolonghi  on  the  12th  of 
December,  his  head  full  of  Bibles,  newspapers, 
post-offices,  Benthamian  legislation,  and  Lan- 
casterian  schools ;  and  his  soul  sickening  at  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  most  sensible  Greeks  of 
establishing  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  only  security  against  the  intriguing 
primates,  and  the  greedy  and  turbulent  cap- 
tains. The  anxiety,  zeal,  and  activity,  of  the 
gallant  colonel  are  deserving  of  every  praise;  the 
schemes  of  himself  and  his  utilitarian  friends 
for  establishing  posts,  schools,  &c.in  Greece  in 
its  state  at  that  time,  will  only  provoke  a  smile 
at  human  enthusiasm  or  folly.* 


*  For  a  full  account  of  all  the  colonel's  operations  in 
Greece,  see  his  "  Greece  in  1823  and  1824." 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December, 
some  slight  disturbance  having  broken  out  in  the 
district  of  Calavrita,  Count  Metaxas,  in  violation 
of  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  which  direct- 
ed that  no  member  of  the  executive  should  quit 
his  post  without  the  permission  of  the  senate, 
repaired  thither  to  oppose  it.  Not  having  suc- 
ceeded, he  returned  to  Napoli;  the  senate,  which 
was  sitting  then  at  Argos,  immediately  voted 
his  dismissal,  and  appointed  Coletti  to  be  his 
successor.  This  measure  was  displeasing  to  the 
military  party,  and  Pano  Colocotronis,  who  com- 
manded at  Napoli,  hastened  with  a  body  of  men 
to  Argos,  to  induce  the  senate  to  rescind  their 
decree.  Two  captains,  who  sided  with  the  senate, 
were  for  attacking  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state; 
but  the  senate  did  not  venture  on  so  bold  a  step, 
and  they  removed  for  the  greater  security  to 
Cranidi.  Several  of  the  senators  remained  some 
days  longer  at  Argos;  some  who  were  suspected 
of  treason,  justified  the  suspicion  in  some  mea- 
sure by  proceeding  to  Napoli,  whither  Coletti 
also  went  at  the  direction  of  the  senate;  but  as 
the  members  of  the  executive  refused  to  admit 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  depart  again. 
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The  senate  employed  every  means  in  its  power 
to  induce  the  members  of  the  executive  to  act 
in  harmony  with  them,  but  they  refused  to 
abandon  their  colleague.  The  whole  of  the 
executive  were  now  declared  public  enemies ; 
and  a  new  executive,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
placed  George  Condooriotis,  was  appointed; 
deputies  were  sent  to  the  provinces,  inviting 
them  to  adhere  to  the  senate,  and  the  act  of 
accusation,  accompanied  by  a  proclamation,  was 
published.  The  members  of  the  executive,  on 
their  side,  retired  to  Tripolitza  to  prepare  for 
war,  leaving  the  defence  of  Napoli  to  Pano 
Colocotronis ;  Peter  Mavromichalis  and  others 
went  to  the  provinces  where  their  influence  lay, 
to  collect  soldiers  against  the  coming  conflict. 
They  proposed  establishing  a  camp  before  Tri- 
politza, at  which  place  Colocotronis  remained,  to 
organize  the  resistance  to  the  government. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1824  was 
marked  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece. 
This  talented  and  eccentric  nobleman — who  had 
been  for  years  residing  away  from  his  native 
country,  of  which,  were  we  to  give  credit  to  the 
effusions  of  his  splenetic  patriotism,  no  one 
more  valued  the  welfare — wearied  of  idleness, 
eager  for  stimulus,  ambitious  of  keeping  himself 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  inspired  by  classic 
recollections,  or  admiring  the  heroism  displayed 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  achievement  of  their  eman- 
cipation, had,  early  in  the  year  1823,  begun  to 
think  of  casting  himself,  his  name,  and  his  for- 
tune, into  the  Greek  scale.  Messrs  Hobhouse, 
Blaquiere,  and  others,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  him ;  and  on  the  13th  July  he  went 
on  board  an  English  vessel  which  he  had  freight- 
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ed  at  Genoa,  near  which  place  he  had  been 
lately  residing.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr 
Trelawney,  Count  Gamba,Dr  Bruno,  his  physi- 
cian, and  eight  domestics,  with  a  large  stock  of 
medicines,  10,000  Spanish  dollars  in  cash,  and 
40,000  more  in  bills  of  exchange. 

On  the  3d  August  he  landed  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  where  he  continued  till  the  28th  of 
the  following  December.  During  that  period, 
he  was  engaged  in  correspondence  with  the 
Greek  government,  and  agreed,  at  their  re- 
quest, to  give  a  loan  of  30,000  dollars  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  fleet  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Mesolonghi.  His  name  and  his  money  drew  to 
him  thehopesof  all  parties,  and  he  waspressed  to 
repair  to  the  seat  of  government.  The  governor 
of  Mesolonghi  urging  him  to  make  his  first 
visit  to  that  town,  he  seriously  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed thither;  and  taking 50  Sooliotes,  whom  he 
found  in  the  island,  into  his  pay,  he  sailed  for 
Mesolonghi,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1824,  after  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
taken  by  the  Turkish  cruisers. 

Colonel  Stanhope  was  already  at  Mesolonghi. 
Mr  Parry,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  London 
committee,  arriving  soon  afterwards  with  stores 
and  workmen,  alaboratory  was  established  under 
his  direction.  Colonel  Stanhope  had  already 
commenced  printing  a  newspaper  in  Greek, 
called  the  "  Greek  Chronicle;"  and  one  in  seve- 
ral languages,  named  the  "  Greek  Telegraph," 
was  shortly  afterwards  got  up  by  that  indefati- 
gable promoter  of  the  march  of  intellect,  both  with 
the  aid  of  Lord  Byron's  money  ;  who,  however, 
saw,  and  told  him,  that  the  manner  in  which 
these  journals  were  conducted,  was  calculated 
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to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  cause  of 
Greece. 

A  corps  of  artillery  was  formed,  and  a  body  of 
600  Sooliotes,  or  those  who  called  themselves 
such,  were  taken  into  his  lordship's  pay,  previous 
to  a  meditated  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Lepanto ; 
but  the  conduct  of  these  rude  and  greedy  moun- 
taineers was  so  turbulent  and  insolent,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  oblige  them  to  leave  the 
town  ;  the  fear  which  they  inspired  had  previ- 
ously determined  nearly  all  the  workmen  who 
came  out  with  Mr  Parry,  to  return  to  England. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  attempt 
being  made  by  the  primates  of  the  town  to  ex- 
tort nmney  from  the  philhellenic  nobleman ;  he 
was  harassed  by  the  brawls  of  the  Sooliotes  and 
the  disputes  of  the  Europeans;  and  the  thousand 
other  uneasinesses  which  he  had  to  undergo, 
being  added  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  and  the  injudicious  system  which 
he  had  adopted  of  abstaining  from  animal  food 
and  wine,  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  he 
died  of  inflammatory  fever  on  the  19th  day  of 
April. 

The  premature  death  of  this  highly  gifted 
nobleman  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  at  the 
time  to  the  Greeks  and  their  friends,  who  at- 
tached an  exaggerated  degree  of  importance  to 
his  name  and  influence.  Yet  he  had  effected 
literally  almost  nothing ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
blematic whether  he  ever  could  have  effected 
any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  Greece.  His  was, 
after  all,  not  the  character  to  command  the 
respect  of  semi-barbarians :  there  was  too  much 
of  irony  and  levity  in  it ;  too  little  of  serious- 
ness and  authority.     It  must,  however,  be  con- 
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fessed,  that  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  cause,  and  the  true  method  of  advancing 
it,  were  much  more  rational  and  judicious  than 
those  of  any  of  the  persons  who  left  England  to 
busy  themselves  in  their  affairs.  He  had  no  wild 
ideas  of  Utopian  republics ;  no  predilections  for 
the  military  chiefs  against  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  people ;  money,  he  saw  clearly,  was 
what  Greece  stood  really  in  need  of;  it  alone 
could  give  real  stability  to  the  government ;  a 
loan,  he  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  serving 
Greece,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  it 
effected  ;  schools  and  post- offices  would,  he 
thought,  come  in  their  proper  place,  when  the 
nation  was  become  independent. 

The  life  of  Lord  Byron  is  now  partly  before 
the  public,  and  we  apprehend  the  impression 
which  it  will  make  with  most  minds  will  not  be 
very  favourable  to  his  memory.  His  brightest 
days  were  perhaps  his  last. 

Leaving,  then,  the  episode  of  "  Byron  at 
Mesolonghi,"  we  return  to  the  more  immedi- 
ate affairs  of  Greece. 

The  Greek  government  had,  during  the  time 
that  Lord  Byron  was  at  Cephalonia,  dispatched 
Messrs  Orlandos  and  Looriotis  as  their  deputies 
to  negotiate  a  loan  in  London  ;  and  so  little 
inclination  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  their  way 
was  shown  by  the  Ionian  Government,  that  at 
Corfu,  some  days'  quarantine  were  taken  off,  to 
enable  them  to  sail  with  the  packet.  On  their 
arrival  in  London,  having  given  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  committee  re- 
specting the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Greece, 
the  taxes  and  revenue,  and  to  some  others  whos< 
connexion  with  the   subject  of  the  loan  it  i 
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not  very  easy  to  discern,  that  body  undertook 
to  aid  in  forwarding  their  object,  and  a  loan  of 
L.800,000  was  effected ;  but  as  the  actual  money 
to  be  given  was  but  L.49  for  every  L.100,  and 
there  Avere  so  many  charges  for  management, 
the  entire  sum  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Greek 
government  would  not  exceed  L. 280, 000.*  The 
first  instalment  of  L.40,000  was  to  be  forwarded 
immediately,  and  the  vessel  carrying  it  arrived 
at  Zante  on  the  24th  April,  As  intelligence  had 
reached  England  of  the  conduct  of  the  military 
chiefs,  who  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  idea 
of  a  loan,  well  aware  how  much  it  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  and  had 
even  sent  an  agent  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  it,  precautions  were  adopted 
to  secure  the  money  sent  out  from  falling  into 
their  power.  Accordingly,  Lord  Byron,  Mr 
Gordon  of  Cairness,  (for  whom  Colonel  Stan- 
hope was  to  act  till  he  arrived  in  Greece,)  and 
Lazariot  Condooriotis  of  Hydra,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  who  were  to  decide  on  the  time 
and  mode  of  issuing  it  to  the  government.  The 
money  itself  was  consigned  to  the  houses  of 
Barff  and  Logotheti  in  Zante,  to  be  retained 
by  them  till  they  received  an  order  from  the 
commissioners  to  deliver  it. 

At  this  time  the  civil  war  was  actually  com- 
menced. On  the  22d  February,  Prince  Hypsi- 
lantis,  who  had  at  Astros  very  imprudently 
sided  with  the  military  party,  proceeded  at  their 
desire  to  Cranidi,  to  make  proposals  of  accom- 
modation. On  his  being  admitted  before  the 
senate,  he  proposed  that  all  that  was  past  should 

*  Jourdain,  ii.  67. 
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be  forgotten ;  that  they  should  forgive  the  al- 
leged misdemeanours  of  Count  Metaxas,  and  put 
all  matters  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they 
had  been  before  these  divisions  occurred.  He 
informed  them  that  Colocotronis  and  Mavro- 
michalis  would  resign  their  posts  as  members 
of  the  executive,  and  with  the  other  captains 
submit  themselves  to  the  government.  He 
conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  their  country 
and  religion,  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  civil  war, 
and  to  adopt  measures  for  rallying  all  parties 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross.  A  warm  de- 
bate ensued  ;  but  it  was  finally  resolved  to  re- 
ject his  propositions,  and  Hypsilantis  returned 
to  Tripolitza  without  any  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
government  should  get  on  board  of  two  brigs 
of  war,  and  proceed  to  summon  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania to  surrender.  Accordingly,  the  executive 
embarked  in  one  commanded  by  the  admiral, 
Miowlis  Vocos,  and  the  senate  in  a  Spetziote 
brig ;  these  vessels  were  accompanied  by  two 
gun-boats,  as  it  was  resolved  to  blockade  the 
place  in  case  of  a  refusal. 

On  the  18th  March,  the  two  brigs  left  Cra- 
nidi,  and  anchored  the  same  day  at  the  Mills  of 
Lerna.  At  the  same  time,  300  Cranidiotes, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Nicholas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  marched  to  take  a  position 
at  the  village  of  Laria.  Pano  Colocotronis 
having  placed  two  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  Mills 
to  defend  them,  the  admiral  opened  a  fire  on 
that  place  on  the  19th  in  the  morning,  and  the 
soldiers  who  defended  them  flying  to  Argos, 
the  troops  of  the  government  immediately  took 
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possession  of  them.  The  following  day,  Napoli 
was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
troops  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Argos.  This  town  acknowledged  the 
government;  and  on  the  16th  of  April  the 
senate  made  their  entrance  into  it ;  the  execu- 
tive still  remained  on  shipboard. 

As  Colocotronis  had  lefta  Tripolitza,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  seat  of  government  should 
be  transferred  thither.  The  president  of  the 
executive  very  judiciously  refused  his  consent  to 
this  proposal,  and  the  senate  contented  them- 
selves with  sending  to  that  town  a  commission, 
accompanied  by  the  corps  of  General  Londos, 
to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  it  again  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Colocotronis  and  the  military 
faction. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  congress, 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  met  at 
Salona,  to  deliberate  on  the  national  affairs. 
The  principal  persons  present  were  the  cap- 
tains Odysseus,  Panoorias,  and  Gooras,  with 
Negris  and  Sophiaanopoolos,  the  agent  of  the 
Colocotronis  party.  Colonel  Stanhope  also  at- 
tended, to  give  them  the  aid  of  his  advice  and 
experience.  After  a  long  discussion,  whether 
the  government  of  Argos  or  that  of  Tripolitza 
was  to  be  recognised  as  the  real  government, 
the  question  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Several  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
fence and  the  finances  of  the  nation  were  dis- 
cussed ;  but  nothing  of  any  remarkable  interest 
was  the  result  of  this  congress.* 

*.  See  Stanhope's  Letters. 
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The  Greeks,  as  is  stated  by  Colonel  Stanhope,* 
were  now  divided  into  three  parties,  which  he 
thus  characterises  : — "  1st,"  says  he,  "there  is 
Mavrocordatos,  the  oligarchs  of  the  isles,  and 
some  of  those  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
legislative  body.  These  are  for  order  and  a 
mild  despotism,  either  under  a  foreign  king  or 
otherwise.  This  faction  stood  high,  but  must 
now  change  its  principles,  or  lose  its  power. 
2dly,  There  is  Colocotronis,  and  some  of  the 
captains,  and  some  of  the  oligarchs  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  who  are  for  power  and  plunder.  This 
party  is  going  down  hill  at  a  gallop.  And, 
3dly,  There  is  Hypsilantis,  Odysseus,  Negris, 
and  the  mass  who  are  now  beginning  to  em- 
brace republican  ideas,  finding  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  maintain  their  power."  So  that,  on 
Colonel  Stanhope's  own  showing,  the  respect- 
able and  enlightened  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  was  in  1824  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  for  Greece. 
— Had  the  Christian  powers  interfered  at  that 
time,  what  mischief  and  destruction  might  have 
been  prevented ! 

On  the  18fh  May,  Colocotronis  laid  siege  to 
Tripolitza,  and  then  marched  a  corps  in  three 
columns  for  the  relief  of  Napoli.  The  first 
column  was  commanded  by  Nikitas  ;  the  second 
by  Coliopoolos ;  the  third  by  Yanni  Coloco- 
tronis. The  following  day  at  dawn,  the  two 
first  columns  appeared  at  a  little  village  named 
Koosopoodi,  within  less  than  a  league  of  Argos. 
The  senate  instantly  took  flight.  After  rest- 
ing during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  two  columns 

*   Letter  to  Mr  Bentham,  of  May  4th. 
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put  themselves  in  motion  for  Napoli.  Two 
officers,  named  Hajee  Christos,  and  Macriani, 
came  .out  of  Argos  to  oppose  them.  The 
former  posted  himself  at  the  village  of  Lalooca, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  while  Macriani  got 
on  towards  Napoli.  Having  sent  in  vain  to 
Argos  for  reinforcements,  Macriani,  seeing 
that  they  had  forced  the  passage  at  Lalooca,  and 
knowing  that  Scoortis,  who  was  before  Napoli, 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  their  entering 
that  town,  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  at- 
tempting to  stop  them ;  and  taking  an  advan- 
tageous position  at  a  cross  road  near  the  ruins 
of  Tiryns,  he  maintained  so  smart  afire  that  he 
forced  them  to  fall  back  ;  and  being  joined  by 
Hajee  Christos,  and  a  part  of  the  besieging 
party,  maintained  his  position  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  General  Notaras,  who  had 
been  searching  in  vain  for  the  third  column, 
sent  a  part  of  his  men  to  reinforce  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  third  column 
arrived  at  Koossopodis.  The  same  day,  the 
executive  came  to  Argos,  and  recalled  the 
senators  to  their  post.  Their  call  was  obeyed ; 
but  their  attempts  to  engage  the  people  to  take 
arms,  were  not  equally  successful.  The  exe- 
cutive returned  on  shipboard  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  the  third  column  set  out  for 
Napoli,  harassed  in  its  march  by  some  detach- 
ments from  Argos.  The  two  following  days 
were  occupied  in  an  innocuous  fusillade  on 
both  sides.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Panos 
Colocotronis  made  a  sortie  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  troops,  while  NikitaS 
and  Coliopoolos  should  make  an  attempt  on 
Argos.     The  engagement  lasted  till  ten  o'clock 
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at  night,  and  the  result  was,  that  Yanni  Colo- 
cotronis  entered  Napoli. 

That  night,  300  Laconians  from  Mistra  arri- 
ved at,  and  pillaged,  the  village  of  Kiveri.  They 
had  been  ordered  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Mills  of  Lerna,  and  then  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  against  Argos.  But,  loitering  at 
Kiveri,  they  gave  the  executive  time  to  send 
orders  to  Hajee  Christos  to  come  to  oppose 
them.  Admiral  Miowlis  brought  his  vessel  close 
to  the  shore,  and  Punagi  Orfanos  threw  him- 
self, with  30  men,  into  the  Mills.  Next  morn- 
ing at  daybreak,  the  Colocotronis  made  another 
sortie  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  government 
troops.  At  the  same  time  the  300  Laconians 
were  seen  marching  for  the  Mills ;  when  they 
were  come  within  shot,  General  Orfanos  attacked 
them  vigorously  ;  the  admiral  opened  a  fire  of 
grape  upon  them.  Hajee  Christos  got  between 
them  and  Argos,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  old  fortress  of  Lerna,  where  they 
were  blockaded  by  Hajee  Christos  and  Orfanos. 
Having  no  provisions,  they  offered  to  capitulate. 
Hajee  Stephanos,  one  of  their  captains,  and  100 
men,  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Hajee  Christos ;  the  remainder,  having  made 
their  submission  to  the  senate,  were  allowed  to 
return  home ;  but  they  were  almost  all  mas- 
sacred by  the  peasants  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  on  account  of  their  behaviour 
at  Kiveri. 

Meantime,  Nikitas  and  Coliopoolos,  having 
made  an  injudicious  halt  at  Koossopodis,  did  not 
arrive  at  Argos  till  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  then  committed  a  farther  fault  by  making 
the  attack  in   a  place  where  a  very  few  men 
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sufficed  to  defend  it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
senators  fled  to  a  monastery  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  of  Argos.  The  military  commanders, 
with  their  handful  of  men,  made  a  very  gallant 
resistance.  Colonel  Macriani  arrived  with  rein- 
forcements, and  was  getting  round  the  hill  of 
Argos,  on  the  side  of  the  Erasinus,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  to  Tripolitza.  Nikitas  and  Coli- 
opoolos,  seeing  that  they  had  no  chance  of 
taking  Argos,  resolved  to  effect  their  retreat 
while  it  was  time.  They  were  pursued  during 
an  hour,  and  several  mules  and  horses  were 
taken.  They,  however,  effected  their  junction 
with  General  Colocotronis.  On  the  29th  and 
30th,  the  government  troops  marched  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Tripolitza,  Hajee  Christos  re- 
maining to  defend  Argos.  Colocotronis,  having 
failed  in  his  object,  retired  to  Calavrita  to  re- 
cruit his  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  battle,  General  Odysseus  and  his  friend 
Negris  arrived  at  Argos  from  Salona. 

On  the  5th  June,  the  garrison  of  the  Little 
Fort  sent  to  say,  that  they  were  resolved  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government ;  and  on  M.  Rhodius, 
the  secretary  of  the  executive,  proceeding  thither 
with  a  detachment  in  the  evening,  he  was 
admitted.  Next  day,  after  a  few  shots  had  been 
fired  in  Napoli,  negotiations  were  entered  into, 
and  the  day  after,  young  Colocotronis  left  it, 
followed  by  a  very  few  men,  and  proceeded  to 
join  their  father.* 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  two  events  had  oc- 
curred affecting  the  Greek  cause,  the  one  in  a 
slight,  the  other  in  a  considerable,  degree.    The 

*   See  Stanhope's  Letters. 
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first  was  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
an  event  at  which  the  Greeks,  though  they  did 
not,  as  they  were  charged  by  their  enemies, 
make  public  rejoicings,  certainly  felt  no  small 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  justly;  for  the  inso- 
lence, arrogance,  and  tyranny,  of  this  man,  ren- 
dered doubly  grievous  to  them  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  the  British  government  against  them, 
of  which  he  was  the  agent  and  director.  Though 
with  the  successes  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr  Canning  to  the  office  of  foreign 
secretary,  the  policy  of  England  had  undergone 
some  alteration,  and  the  Greek  blockades,  when 
effective,  were  now  acknowledged  ;  still  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  to 
the  very  last  rude,  insulting,  and  offensive; 
which  was  strongly  contrasted  with  that  em- 
ployed by  his  more  polished  and  humane  succes- 
sor in  office. 

The  other  far  more  important  event,  was  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  divan,  to  confer  on 
Mehemit  Ali,  the  powerful  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
the  pashalik  of  the  Morea.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Greeks  would  be  able  to  offer  little  resist- 
ance to  the  troops  of  this  vizir,  which  were 
disciplined  by  European  officers ;  a  system,  of 
whose  advantages  the  sultan  was  well  aware, 
though  the  prejudices  and  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
janizaries  prevented  his  adopting  it  for  his  own 
troops.  While  the  Egyptians  were  conquering 
the  Morea,  the  imperial  troops,  it  was  supposed, 
might  overrun  continental  Greece,  which  was 
better  suited  for  the  operations  of  cavalry ;  and 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  might  annihi- 
late the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks.  Means  might 
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afterwards  be  found  for  recovering  the  Morea 
from  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Accordingly,  the 
firman,  appointing  him  to  the  pashalik  of  the 
Morea,  was  sent  to  Egypt  on  the  1 6  th  January 
1824;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month, 
Mehemet  announced  to  his  divan  his  intention 
of  commanding  the  expedition  in  person.  He 
afterwards,  however,  appointed  his  son  Ibrahim 
to  the  office  of?.commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  the  Morea ;  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  collect  troops,  stores, 
and  every  thing  needful.  Sixty-one  vessels, 
thirty-five  of  which  carried  the  Austrian,  and 
twenty-six  the  English  flag,  offered  their  ser- 
vices as  transports,  for  an  army  destined  for 
the  destruction  of  a  Christian  people.* 

The  Porte,  perfectly  convinced  that  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Greeks  would  enable  her  to  recover  her  supre- 
macy, and  also  moved  by  the  representations 
made  by  the  Moslems  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  re- 
solved to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object.  In  the  month  of  April,  a  large 
force  was  collected  at  Mitylene  under  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Ipsara, 
the  nearest  of  the  strong  naval  isles  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  one  which  did  the  greatest  mis- 
chief to  the  Ottoman  commerce  and  possessions. 
Small  squadrons  were  sent  to  Scopolas,  near  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  and  to  Casos,  near  Candia.  At  the 
former  place,  all  attempts  to  land  had  been  fruit- 
less, but  at  the  last,  they  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate, as  they  massacred  a  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  some  vessels  which  lay  in  the 
harbour. 

*    Soutzo,  313,  from  the  Hydra  Gazette. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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Topal-pasha,  the  Turkish  admiral,  having 
collected  a  great  number  of  transports  at  Mity- 
lene,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  troops  destined 
for  the  attack  on  Ipsara,  made  sail  on  the  27th 
June  with  twelve  frigates  to  reconnoitre  that 
island.  Having  accomplished  his  object,  he 
returned  to  his  former  station,  and  on  the  1st 
July,  the  entire  Turkish  fleet  was  descried  by 
the  people  of  Ipsara  making  for  their  island. 
The  number  of  ships  of  various  kinds  was  so 
great,  that  Canaris,  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  said 
the  whole  space  between  Ipsara  and  Mitylene 
was  one  immense  bridge.  The  fleet  reached 
Ipsara  in  the  evening ;  some  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes were  detached  to  examine  various  points 
where  it  was  proposed  to  attempt  a  landing; 
they  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  Greeks, 
and  then  returned  to  the  fleet,  which  remained 
quiet  the  whole  night,  with  lanterns  at  all  the 
masts,  probably  to  guard  against  an  attempt  of 
the  Greeks. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Jourdain,  that,  with 
fifteen  fireships,  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  might 
have  been  destroyed  that  night.  But  a  sort  of 
fatality  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  coun- 
cils of  the  primates  of  Ipsara.  Instead  of  man- 
ning their  ships,  and  seeking  to  oppose  the 
enemy  on  the  element  where  their  own  superi- 
ority was  most  decisive,  they  disarmed  the  ships, 
taking  even  the  helms  off  of  them,  thereby  pre- 
cluding all  hopes  of  escape  in  case  of  defeat,  and 
setting  the  sailors  to  work  the  batteries  ;  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  put  on  board  the  ships,  and  a  few 
men  left  to  defend  them.     It  is  even  said*  that 

*  Lauvergne,  "  Souvenirs  de  la  Grece,  p.  139. 
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the  spirit  of  pride  and  rivalry  was  so  strong  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Ipsariotes,  that  they  disdain- 
fully rejected  the  proffered  aid  of  the  Hydraotes, 
declaring  themselves  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
drive  the  infidels  from  their  shores.  The  pri- 
mates had  farther  been  warned  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  a  corps  of  3000  Albanians  whom 
they  had  in  their  service,  and  whose  commander, 
Costaz,  had  been  a  renegado,  and  had  served  a 
long  time  aboard  of  the  fleet  of  the  capitan- 
pasha,  and  was  intimate  with  the  commander 
of  the  Albanians  now  on  board  of  the  Turkish 
fleet.  They  were  also  aware  of  there  being 
other  traitors  also  in  the  isle.  They  would  not, 
however,  venture  to  get  rid  of  Costaz;  and  they 
sought  to  render  his  treachery  ineffective,  by 
placing  him  in  a  part  of  the  island  where  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  make  a  landing. 

At  the  two  great  batteries  of  the  island — that 
on  the  hill  of  St  Nicholas,  near  the  town,  and 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  on  the  right — were 
placed  two  corps  of  1500  men  each ;  1200  men 
were  distributed  along  the  coast,  to  serve  the 
small  batteries  which  protected  various  points 
which  were  of  themselves  nearly  inaccessible. 
A  reserve  of  about  4000  men  was  stationed  near 
the  town,  ready  to  proceed  to  any  point  where 
its  services  might  be  required. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  3d,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
advanced  in  two  columns  to  attempt  a  landing  ; 
while  one  division  directed  its  course  for  the 
port,  the  other  made  sail  for  the  creek,  under  the 
place  where  the  Albanians  were  stationed ;  and, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Ipsariotes  was  drawn 
to  the  attack  of  the  first,  the  second,  under  fa- 
vour of  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  caused  by  the 
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firing-  of  its  guns,  landed  4000  men.  A  Turkish 
detachment  immediately  proceeded  along-  a  de- 
file, when  a  single  Greek,  who  was  on  the  height 
above  them,  gave  them  a  momentary  check,  kill- 
ing eleven  of  their  number  before  they  were 
well  aware  of  him ;  but  the  mass  of  the  division 
coming  up,  and  a  part  of  them  climbing  the 
rocks,  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight.  The  Turks, 
scaling  the  hills,  arrived  at  a  petty  battery  of 
three  small  guns,  defended  by  thirty  Ipsariotes, 
who  all  died  at  their  post,  after  killing  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  If  Costaz  and  his  Al- 
banians, who  were  immediately  over  their  heads, 
had  now  opened  a  fire  on  the  Turks,  they  might 
have  driven  them  back  to  the  shore  with  great 
loss,  as  this  was  the  only  spot  on  this  side  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  isle.  But,  instead  of  so  doing,  he 
offered  to  capitulate  ;  the  Turks,  however,  ta- 
king advantage  of  their  inaction,  rushed  on  the 
Albanians,  and  cut  them  nearly  all  to  pieces. 
Though  taken  in  some  degree  at  unawares,  they 
sold  their  lives  dear,  and  made  many  a  Moslem 
bite  the  ground. 

The  Turks  now  advanced  rapidly  through 
the  isle,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  other  divi- 
sion, which  had  been  for  some  hours  attempt- 
ing to  land,  and  had  sustained  considerable  loss 
in  the  attempt.  The  column  which  was  in  the 
interior,  seeing  their  friends  thus  repulsed,  hesi- 
tated and  made  a  halt ;  but  seeing  terror  spread 
among  the  Greeks,  they  resolved  to  advance. 
Old  men,  women,  and  children  rush  to  the  town 
to  get  on  board  the  ships  and  boats.  The  Ip- 
.  sariotes,  who  were  opposing  the  landing  of  the 
Turks,  astonished  at  this  sight,  pause,  and  fear 
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to  get  between  two  fires.  The  Turks,  taking 
advantage  of  their  hesitation,  effect  their  land- 
ing; the  Ipsariotes  are  surrounded.  After  a 
bloody  conflict,  and  slaying  thousands  of  the 
barbarians,  1500  of  the  brave  Ipsariotes  force 
their  way  through  their  masses,  and  reach  the 
foot  of  the  hill  which  commands  the  town,  still 
harassed  and  attacked,  but  never  broken;  they 
continue  the  fight  till  night,  when  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  dark  to  retire  into  the  fort  of  St 
Nicholas,  where  a  great  number  of  the  old  men, 
the  women,  and  the  children,  had  already  sought 
refuge. 

Meantime  the  Ipsariote  admiral,  Apostolis, 
who  commanded  on  another  part  of  the  island, 
seeing  that  no  answer  was  made  to  his  signals, 
and  hearing  a  constant  firing  of  cannon  and 
small  arms,  suspected  that  the  corps  of  reserve 
was  gone  to  assist  in  opposing  the  landing  of 
the  enemy.  Leaving,  therefore,  his  post  in 
the  charge  of  his  countrymen  and  of  some  Al- 
banians, he  set  out  for  the  town  with  two  armed 
vessels.  On  his  way  he  meets  several  vessels 
without  rudders,  full  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  driving  before  the  wind ;  he  sees  the 
sea  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  learns  that 
Ipsara  is  no  more.  Perceiving  his  own  brig 
the  Leonidas  among  these  vessels,  he  gets  on 
board  of  her,  and  flies  from  his  unfortunate 
country.  Those  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  his 
post  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  their 
life  was  offered  them  if  they  would  surrender  ; 
their  reply  was, "  We  have  arms  and  provisions  ; 
liberty  or  death  is  the  motto  of  Ipsara."  All 
but  three  perished.  These  reached  the  shore, 
but  Apostolis  was  gone.     The  departure  of  this 
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admiral  has  been  blamed  as  having  been  too 
prompt,  as  there  were  no  Turkish  ships  on 
that  side  of  the  island,  and  he  might,  if  at 
hand,  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  several 
lives.* 

Topal-pasha  sent  fresh  troops  to  invest  Fort 
St  Nicholas,  and  ordered  an  assault.  An  at- 
tempt to  take  it  by  storm  was  made  the  next 
morning,  and  failed;  a  vigorous  firing  of  grape 
and  musketry  was  kept  up  by  the  defenders ; 
still  the  Turks  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
again,  each  time  with  redoubled  rage  and  fury. 
Meantime  the  Ipsariotes,  seeing  the  number  of 
their  enemies  increasing  every  moment,  and 
knowing  that  their  provisions  would  never  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  fleets  of  Hydra  and 
Spetzia,  resolved  to  die  like  heroes  sooner  than 
submit  to  slavery.  The  firing  of  the  Greeks 
ceased  for  a  few  minutes.  The  Turks,  thinking 
they  were  going  to  surrender,  rushed  in  crowds 
to  the  fortress ;  the  gate  was  open,  they  were 
pressing  in  ;  in  an  instant  the  flag  of  Ipsara  was 
hauled  down,  and  a  white  flag,  with  Liberty  or 
Death  upon  it,  hoisted ;  a  cannon-shot  was  fired, 
an  explosion  instantly  followed,  which  shook  the 
isle  and  the  vessels  at  sea.  The  sound  ceased, 
St  Nicholas  was  aheap  of  ruins,  and  4000  Turks 
and  3000  Ipsariotes  had  perished.f 

*  Jourdain.  M.  Lauvergne  would  seem  to  intimate, 
that  Apostolis  was  not  at  Ipsara  when  the  Turks  landed, 
hut  at  sea  with  the  fleet,  and  that  he  arrived  too  late  to 
be  able  to  render  any  service  to  his  countrymen. 

■f  According  to  Mr  Blaquiere,  the  men  placed  them- 
selves close  to  the  gate,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
their  rear ;  a  soldier  with  a  lighted  match  being  placed 
at  the  powder  magazine,  the  gates  then  were  thrown  open, 
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All  the  ships  of  Ipsara,  except  about  twenty, 
which  escaped  to  Hydra  and  Syra,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  During  two  days,  the  isle 
was  a  scene  of  horror  and  devastation.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
Many  destroyed  themselves,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  one  woman  in 
particular,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  primates, 
plunged  from  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  with  her 
children  in  her  arms,  sooner  than  see  them  and 
herself  slaves.  Some  French  ships  of  war  saved 
about  200  unhappy  beings,  whom  they  carried 
to  Napoli. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Ipsara,  more  deserving 
of  sympathy  than  that  of  Chios ;  for  the  Ipsa- 
riotes  bravely  perished,  the  victims  of  treachery, 
disdaining  submission,  and  involving  their  ene- 
mies in  their  ruin.  It  gave  the  world  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  the  Hellenes  were  firmly  resol- 
ved rather  to  die  to  the  last  man,  than  ever 
again  to  return  under  the  Ottoman  yoke ;  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  perished,  must  ever 
be  held  in  glorious  remembrance. 

upon  which  about  2000  of  the  enemy  rushed  in,  when 
the  fort  was  so  full,  that  not  a  man  more  could  enter ; 
the  signal  was  given,  and  in  another  instant  every  soul 
within  its  walls  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  or  blown  into 
the  air  by  the  explosion.  Such  being  the  case,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  where  Mr  Blaquiere  learned  all  these 
particulars. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Byron  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Ipsara ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  Messrs  BarfF 
and  Logotheti  refused  to  issue  the  portion  of 
the  loan  in  their  hands,  till  they  had  received 
farther  instructions  from  London  ;  and  the  capi- 
talists of  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  who  had  hitherto 
been  at  the  chief  expense  of  the  fleet,  knowing 
that  the  government  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  money,  hung  back  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  fleet,  though 
ready  for  sea,  could  not  sail.  But  the  moment 
the  catastrophe  of  Ipsara  became  known  in 
Hydra,  the  whole  population  assembled  at  the 
port,  and  proceeding  in  a  body  to  the  convent 
where  the  local  government  sat,  insisted  on  the 
capitalists  advancing  money  forthwith,  declaring 
that  they  had  already  begun  to  make  a  collec- 
tion among  themselves.  The  call  was  attended 
to;  the  fleet  was  soon  at  sea;  and  the  sailors, 
animated  with  desire  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
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their  countrymen,  were  impatient  to  come  in 
sight  of  the  enemy.* 

Spetzia,  and  the  other  naval  islands,  followed 
the  example  of  Hydra ;  and,  on  the  15th  July, 
the  admiral  Miowlis  appeared  before  Ipsara, 
with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail.  At  the  sight  of  this 
fleet,  thirty-five  Turkish  vessels,  which  were 
lying  in  the  harbour,  (the  rest  of  the  fleet 
having  returned  to  Mitylene,)  cut  their  cables, 
and  put  to  sea.  The  Grecian  admiral  gave  chase, 
and  captured  nine  sloops  of  war.  Returning 
then  to  Ipsara,  he  seized  some  gunboats,  which 
were  lying  in  the  port,  and  1100  of  his  men 
landed,  to  attack  the  Turks  who  remained  in  the 
island ;  these  not  having  time  to  fly,  took  refuge, 
with  the  women  and  children  who  were  their 
prisoners,  in  some  houses,  where  the  Greeks 
besieged  them,  intending  to  reduce  them  by 
famine ;  for  fear  of  injuring  the  women  and  child- 
ren prevented  their  firing  on  the  Turks.  But 
on  the  18th,  the  Turkish  fleet  came  back  from 
Mitylene,  to  endeavour  to  get  off  those  who  had 
been  left  at  Ipsara ;  the  Greeks  got  on  board  to 
engage  them,  and  the  Turks  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  of  getting  away  with  their 
prey.  An  action  commenced  between  the  two 
fleets ;  but,  the  wind  shifting,  the  Greeks  found 
themselves  to  leeward  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
obliged  to  give  over  the  engagement.  They, 
however,  succeeded  in  coming  up  with,  and 
sinking,  several  sloops,  which  were  making  for 
Chios. 

Admiral  Miowlis,  leaving  thirty  ships  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  Sactoori,  sailed  with 

*  Blaquiere. 
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the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  to  oppose  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  which  was  now  said  to  be  at  sea. 
Topal-pasha,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
left  Mitylene,  and  appeared,  on  the  1 1th  August, 
before  Samos.  The  people  of  the  island  trans- 
ported all  their  property  and  provisions  into  the 
interior,  where  their  wives  and  children  also 
sought  the  refuge  of  the  hills,  and  the  men  took 
their  posts  on  the  coast,  which  they  had  fortified, 
determined  to  maintain  their  independence  or 
perish. 

The  Turks  had  gotten  into  about  forty  boats, 
and  were  attempting  to  land,  when  Sactoori 
bore  suddenly  down  upon  them,  sunk  some, 
took  others,  and  drove  the  rest  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  On  the  12th  and  13th,  the  Turks  again 
made  ineffectual  attempts  to  land.  On  the  16th, 
they  resolved  to  attack  the  Greek  fleet  between 
cape  Santa  Marina  and  Colonnis.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning ; 
twenty-two  ships  of  war  were  engaged  with 
sixteen  Greek  ships  and  two  fire-ships;  the 
remainder  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  lying  at  anchor. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate  on  both  sides ; 
at  length  the  Turks  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
skill  and  valour  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  were 
driven  to  a  greater  distance  from  Samos  than 
on  any  of  the  preceding  days.  The  Asiatic 
troops,  who  were  encamped  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  waiting  to  be  transported  to  Samos,  were 
witnesses  of  the  rout  of  their  navy. 

On  the  17th,  at  break  of  day,  the  Turkish 
fleet  returned  to  the  charge,  with  the  wind  in 
its  favour.  Sactoori  immediately  made  signal 
to  the  other  vessels  and  fire-ships  which  were 
at  anchor,  to  get  ready,  and  come  to  join  him. 
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At  four  in  the  morning,  the  fire-ship  command- 
ed by  captain  Demetrius  Tzebli  came  up,  near 
cape  St  Marina,  to  a  frigate  of  fifty-four  guns, 
named  Boorlot  Corcoaz  (Fearnought fire-ship); 
a  light  breeze  springing  up,  she  escaped  for  the 
time ;  but  afc  five  o'clock  the  intrepid  Canaris 
approached  her,  fastened  his  fire-ship  to  her, 
and  set  it  on  fire ;  the  flames  laid  hold  on  the 
frigate,  and  rapidly  spread  to  her  powder-ma- 
gazine ;  she  blew  up  in  an  instant ;  all  her  crew 
perished,  and  with  them  500  men,  who  were 
destined  for  the  disembarkation  in  Samos.  Se- 
veral Turkish  soldiers  on  shore  also  were  killed 
by  the  explosion,  and  about  a  score  of  boats, 
intended  for  the  transport  of  the  troops  from 
the  coast  of  Asia,  were  set  on  fire,  and  burnt, 
by  the  flaming  fragments  of  the  frigate  which 
fell  among  them. 

At  nine  o'clock,  captain  Valikiolis  laid  hold 
on  a  Tunisian  brig  of  twenty  guns,  and  reduced 
her  to  ashes.  At  eleven  o'clock,  Demetrius 
Raphelias  attached  his  fire-ship  to  a  Tripolitan 
corvette  of  forty-eight  guns,  and  at  the  same 
moment  another  Spetziote  fire-ship  also  came 
up  to  her ;  she  was  soon  on  fire,  and  blew  up. 
Robotzis  attached  his  fire-ship  to  another  frigate, 
but  a  number  of  boats  coming  to  her  relief,  she 
was  saved. 

The  Turkish  fleet  now  took  flight,  and  Samos 
was  saved.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  glo- 
rious action  the  Greeks  should  have  lost  but 
three  men  ;  two  on  board  of  the  ship  of  Canaris, 
and  one  on  board  that  of  Robotzis.  Captain 
Demetrius  Tzebli  had  his  face  burnt. 

A  few  days  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  the 
Turkish  fleet,  still  harassed  and  pursued  by  that 
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of  the  Greeks,  made  sail  for  the  bay  of  Stanco, 
where,  on  the  26th  August,  it  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  that  of  Egypt,  commanded  by  Ibra- 
him-pasha. The  combined  fleet  formed  a  total 
of  263  sail,  of  which  133  were  ships  of  war,  and 
130  transports,  namely — 

The  capitan-pasha's  ship  of  ninety  guns,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  fourteen  cor- 
vettes, seventy  brigs,  thirty  light  vessels,  forty- 
eight  Austrian  transports,  two  Russian,  six  Sar- 
dinian, one  American,  twenty-six  Maltese, under 
the  English  flag,  twenty-nine  Spanish,  forty 
Turkish.  The  transports  had  on  board  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  with  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  destined  for  the  Morea. 

Numerous  as  the  combined  fleets  were,  the 
Greeks  resolved  to  attack  them  ;  and  on  the  5th 
September,  Admiral  Miowlis  fell  on  them  with 
forty  brigs,  in  the  road  of  Stanco.  The  combat 
was  obstinate,  and  terminated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Greeks.  On  the  8th,  the  infidels  were 
again  dispersed  between  Cos  and  Satalia.  The 
9th,  a  slight  action  took  place ;  the  following 
day,  the  Turks,  taking  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able wind,  fell  on  the  Greeks  suddenly,  and 
pressed  them  so  close,  that  twenty  of  their 
vessels  were  near  being  taken,  when  Anthony 
Criesis,  accompanied  by  the  captains  Zacas  and 
Lalichos,  making  signal  to  Pipinos,  Matrozos, 
and  Kaloyanis,  to  follow  him  with  their  fire- 
ships,  bore  down  on  the  enemy.  The  Turks  took 
to  flight.  An  Egyptian  brig  of  twenty  guns 
remaining  behind,  the  three  fire-ships  fastened 
on  her,  and  burnt  her ;  but  their  boats  getting 
between  two  frigates  which  were  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  the  brig,  they  would  have  been 
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taken  or  destroyed,  had  not  Criesis  come  to 
their  relief.  In  the  meantime,  Papantonis  at- 
tached his  fire-ship 'to  one  of  the  frigates,  on 
board  of  which  was  the  Tunisian  admiral,  and 
set  fire  to  her  on  the  starboard  side ;  by  the  aid 
of  the  pumps,  however,  the  flames  were  nearly 
extinguished,  when  Vatikiotis  bore  down  upon 
her,  and  set  fire  to  her  on  the  larboard  side. 
The  admiral  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  to  make 
his  escape,  but  he  was  taken  by  the  boat  of 
Anastatius  Tsamados  ;  the  crew,  of  900  men,  all 
perished. 

On  the  22d  an  engagement  between  some 
parts  of  the  hostile  fleets  took  place  before 
Icaria,  in  which  the  brave  Criesis  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  The  fleet  of  the  capitan- 
pasha  having  retired  to  Chios,  the  captain, 
Nicodemus  burnt  there  on  the  4th  October  a 
corvette,  Theodarakis  and  Kaloyonis  destroyed 
a  brig,  and  Robotzis  damaged  one  of  their  fri- 
gates so  much  as  to  make  it  unserviceable. 

Ibrahim  still  kept  the  sea,  pursued  byMiowlig, 
who  harassed  him  night  and  day.  On  the  12th 
November,  the  Greek  fleet,  of  fifty-six  sail,  gave 
battle  to  the  Egyptians  off  Spina  Longa,  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  at  eleven  a.m.  At  one  p.m.  they 
sent  forward  a  fire-ship,  which,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  combat  lasted  till  ten  at 
night,  when  the  Greek  admiral  sent  out  two 
more  fire-ships.  These  caused  the  greatest 
confusion  among  the  enemy,  of  which  the 
Greeks  took  advantage  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  eight  transports,  and  nine  others 
went  on  shore  at  the  isle  of  Scarpento.  The 
Egyptians  took  refuge  at  Candia ;  the  Greeks 
retired  to  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Casos  with 
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their  prizes ;  and  Ibrahim  took  advantage  of 
their  absence  to  send  a  part  of  his  transports 
back  to  Egypt.  On  the  22d,  the  Greek  fleet 
returned  to  Hydra. 

During  the  summer,  the  Turks  had  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
continental  Greece.  An  army  under  Dervish- 
pasha  was  collected  in  Thessaly,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  JBceotia  ;  but  it  was  defeated  at  Ambla- 
neos  by  Kitsos  Tsavellas  and  Lambro  Ve'ico,  and 
forced  to  fall  back  to  Zeitoon.  Omer  Briones, 
who  had  entered  iEtolia,  was  driven  back  by 
the  efforts  of  Rango,  Zonga,  Karaiskaki,  and 
Stoornari.* 

Meantime,  the  Morea  was  the  scene  of  a  civil 
war.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  pri- 
mates, such  as  Londo,  Sissini,  Za'imi,  and  the 
Deli  Yanis,  discontented  with  the  executive, 
and  anxious  to  share  in  the  power,  joined 
Colocotronis,  who  was  besieging  Tripolitza 
with  a  considerable  force.  The  government, 
having  little  or  no  troops  in  the  Morea,  turned 
their  eyes  to  Roomelia,  and  wrote  to  Goora, 
the  lieutenant  of  Odysseus,  who  commanded  at 
Athens,  to  come  to  their  aid. 

"  John  Gooras,"  says  M.  Soutzo,  "  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  captains  of 
Roomelia.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  all 
external  advantages .  his  stature  was  tall  and 
majestic  ;  his  aspect  suggested  to  one's  imagina- 
tion the  colossal  beauty  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius 
of  Phidias  ;  his  soul  was  full  of  energy,  his 
mind  full  of  sense.  Sprung  from  the  class  of 
the  people,  he  was  an  ardent  republican ;  he 

*  Soutzo,  338. 
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loved  the  constitution,  because  it  opened  to  all 
citizens  the  road  to  honour;  and  such  was  the 
respect  which  he  professed  for  it,  that  he  has 
often  been  heard  to  say,  *  In  one  hand  I  hold 
my  sword,  in  the  other  the  charter  of  my  coun- 
try— woe  to  him  who  would  attempt  to  trample 
upon  it!'"* 

On  receiving  the  letters  of  the  senate,  Goora, 
who  had  been  convinced  by  Sophianopoolo  that 
it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  support  the 
government,  collected  his  troops,  passed  the 
isthmus,  and  defeated  a  corps  of  the  rebels 
before  Corinth.  He  soon  appeared  before  Tri- 
politza,  and  a  smart  engagement,  in  which  1200 
men  fell  on  both  sides,  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebels.  Panos  Colocotronis  was  slain,  and 
Slaicos  and  eighty  men  taken  prisoners.  The 
rebels  were  pursued  on  all  sides.  Sissinis, 
Za'imis,  Londos,  and  the  Deli  Yanis,  fled  to 
Mesolonghi  in  the  beginning  of  January  1825, 
where  Mavrocordatos,  instead  of  arresting 
them,  favoured  their  escape  to  Zante.  Theo- 
dore Colocotronis  and  some  others  were  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  discretion. 
While  the  senate  were  deliberating  how  they 
should  treat  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  the 
following  letter,  we  are  told,f  was  written  to 
them  by  Goora : — 

"  Senators,  and  you  members  of  the  execu- 
tive body, — Theodore  Colocotronis,  Andrew 
Za'imis,  George  Sissinis,  the  entire  family  of  the 
Deli  Yanis,  Andrew  Londos,  Soteris,  and  John 

*  Mr  Waddington  describes  him  as  a  fine  rough  gla- 
diator. Mr  Humphries  charges  him  with  cruelty  and 
other  vices. 

f   Soutzo,  341. 
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Notaras,  have  resolved,  fire  and  sword  in  hand, 
to  abolish  the  constitution,  and  to  bury  all 
Greece  beneath  her  ruins.  The  honour,  the 
property,  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  peninsula, 
have  received  violent  assaults.  It  is  for  you  to 
prove  to  the  nation  that  its  laws  are  based  on 
the  solid  foundations  of  justice.  All  the  Greeks 
in  general  require  of  you,  that  such  of  these 
rebels  as  have  been  arrested  should  be  judged 
and  punished  with  rigour;  and  that  those  who 
have  escaped,  or  remain  concealed  in  the  in- 
terior of  Greece,  should  be  declared  banished 
for  life. 

"  If  those  to  whom  their  country  has  now 
committed  power,  should,  from  a  false  sentiment 
of  humanity,  or  from  a  spirit  of  interested  policy, 
let  go  unpunished  these  disturbers  of  the  public 
order,  let  them  know  that  they  will  soon  have 
to  use  the  same  indulgence  towards  me;  for  the 
moment  crime  escapes  its  merited  chastisement, 
it  becomes  a  dangerous  bait  for  the  other  citi- 
zens. Do  not,  then,  despise  my  words,  as  being 
merely  those  of  a  soldier ;  weigh  them  well ;  the 
Greeks  are  not  a  people  fitted  to  be  the  object 
of  the  insulting  arrogance  of  a  Za'imis,  of  the 
infamous  debaucheries  of  a  Londos,  and  of  the 
aged  cunning  of  a  Notaras. 

"  The  freedom  with  which  I  express  myself, 
would,  under  a  despotic  government,  be  treated 
as  disobedience ;  but  it  is  permitted  by  our  po- 
litical code,  of  which  the  fundamental  law  de- 
clares, that  every  Greek  lias  a  right  to  express, 
by  speech  or  by  writing,  whatever  he  thinks 
useful  to  the  public  cause." 

The  letter  of  Goora  was  not  without  its  efFect 
on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  senate; 
1 
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a  commission  was  chosen  to  try  the  prisoners, 
and  they  were  meantime  sent  to  Hydra  for 
security. 

A  considerable  degree  of  tranquillity  now 
prevailed  in  the  Morea,  and  the  government 
took  advantage  of  it  for  forming  institutions  of 
public  benefit.  Schools  were  opened  in  various 
parts,  and  the  learned  Constantas  was  appointed 
inspector  of  public  instruction;  many  individuals 
came  forward  with  their  money  in  aid  of  these 
national  objects.  A  society  was  formed  at  Na- 
poli  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  and 
another  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  art.  Letters  and  votes  of  thanks 
to  Jeremy  Bentham  for  his  observations  on  the 
Greek  constitution,  and  to  other  Philhellenes, 
for  their  various  services  towards  Greece,  were 
written  and  passed  by  the  senate.*  A  criminal 
code  was  drawn  up,  and  announced  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  by  the  minister  of  justice,  to  the 
nation  : — 

"  Hellenes,  give  thanks  to  the  Most  High  on 
beholding  the  effects  of  your  unwearied  arms. 
It  is  now  the  fourth  year  that  we  carry  fire  and 
sword  against  our  tyrants,  and  what  have  we 
not  done  in  that  short  space  of  time  ?  We  have 
liberated  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  by  shedding 
torrents  of  the  blood  of  our  oppressors ;  we  have 

*  The  following  decree  for  the  naturalization  of  Mr 
Blaquiere,  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  The 
Greek  is  too  classical  to  require  a  translation. 

'EsrEiJfj  'E&oua^oj  BX«x«?£oj,  to  yivo;  BgsTavvoj ,  ^lariXsX 
tvvovs  ®v  TJJ  £A.A.«'S/,  xttl  "kkyaiv  xa\  wgaTTwV  o,  t/  civ  tivvwrai 
bvi)  uvrns  tv  to?j  <xa.%ovti  vr^a.yy.a<rt^  vroXXSov  dyaOuv  a.vrn 
n-aptitiTtos  yivsrui ;  SeSoxt«;  t>;  BovXn  tmv  'EXXhvuv  vroXtrnv 
rtoinffctavcu  tov  av&ga,  Ti/xiis  xcti  Ivyvwfxoo-vvns  thj  *$>  avrov 
mxtt,  to  Sa  ■^r)$nry,ct  Hotvubmxi,  ava.  •x'a.ira.t  rhv'EXXaZa. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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recovered  our  rights,  drawn  up  laws,  established 
a  government  founded  on  justice,  which  now 
promulgates  a  penal  code,  proposing  to  erect  in 
all  places  tribunals  which  may  prevent  the 
powerful  from  oppressing  the  weak,  the  rich 
from  harassing  the  poor. 

"  Hellenes,  four  years  of  heroic  conflicts  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  you  are  the  true  off- 
spring of  those  from  whom  you  boast  to  be 
descended.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  show 
yourselves  to  be  the  heirs  of  their  virtues,  by 
living  like  just  men,  honest  citizens,  and  true 
Christians. 

"  Such  is  what  the  ministry  of  justice  briefly 
recommends,  and  calls  your  attention  to  offer- 
ing up  its  prayers  that  you  may  direct  your 
steps  in  the  way  of  equity,  and  never  stand  in 
need  of  these  penal  laws." 

It  seems  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  go- 
vernment should  have  turned  their  attention  to 
these  matters,  which  supposed  a  state  of  freedom 
and  tranquillity,  instead  of  preparing  measures 
of  defence  against  the  formidable  army  which 
they  must  have  known  was  now  assembled  in 
Candia,  and  destined  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea.  Yet  no  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  put  the  army  on  a  respectable  footing. 

Theodore  Negris  was  now  dead,  and  his 
friend  Odysseus  had  deserted  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  joined  the  Turks ;  the  only  man  of 
any  considerable  influence  at  the  head  of  go- 
vernment was  Coletti,  who  had  a  strong  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  Roomeliote  troops,  who 
were  still  in  the  peninsula.  Mavrocordatos, 
who  had  now  been  a  year  at  Mesolonghi,  lea- 
ving that  place,  proceeded  toNapoli  di  Romania, 
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where  he  was  at  once  made  secretary  of  state; 
and  his  talents  and  his  excellent  qualities  soon 
won  him  the  heart  of  the  president,  Condoo- 
riotis.  This  last  was  about  to  send  a  force 
against  Patras,  at  the  suggestion  of  Coletti. 
Mavrocordatos  gave  the  same  advice,  but,  jea- 
lous of  Coletti,  he  persuaded  the  president  not 
to  permit  him  to  accompany  the  expedition,  as 
his  influence  over  the  Roomeliotes  might,  he 
said,  make  him  dangerous.  The  president,  ac- 
cordingly, taking  the  command  in  person,  and 
accompanied  by  Mavrocordatos  alone,  advanced 
towards  Patras.  The  Roomeliote  captains 
murmured,  and  several  of  them  refused  to  fol- 
low him.  He  was  forced  to  pitch  his  camp  at 
Scala,  and  each  day  he  saw  his  army  diminish 
by  desertion. 

Meantime  the  Egyptian  army,  of  16,000 
men,  was  encamped  along  the  bay  of  Suda  in 
Candia,  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
passing  over  to  the  Morea.  It  was  under  the 
command  of  Ibrahim,  son  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
the  chief  officers  under  him  were,  Khoorsheed, 
the  favourite  of  the  old  pasha,  Hussein,  the 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  Soliman-bey,  a 
renegade  Frenchman  named  Seve,  the  son  of  a 
miller  near  Lyons,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  post  of 
chefctescadron  in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  Go- 
ing to  Egypt  in  search  of  employment,  he  had 
been  recommended  to  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  fa- 
vour he  won  by  disciplining  for  him  some  troops 
in  the  European  manner.  But  as  the  Moham- 
medan law  does  not  allow  of  infidels  holding 
authority  over  true  believers,  M.  Seve  had  the 
option  given  him  by  the  pasha,  of  retaining  his 
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religion,  and  continuing  a  mere  drill-sergeant, 
or  of  abandoning  it,  and  attaining  to  the  rank 
of  bey,  with  a  high  command  in  the  armies  of 
his  patron.  After  a  slight  hesitation,  the  ex- 
chef  d'escadron,  whose  notions  on  the  subject  of 
religion  were  not  of  course  very  strict,  gave  the 
preference  to  the  path  leading  to  honour  and 
power.  The  rich  robe  of  honour  was  cast  over 
his  shoulders,  and  Mehemet  proclaimed  him 
Soliman-bey  in  the  presence  of  all  his  officers. 
The  new  Mussulman  learned  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  religion  with  great  gravity  and  deco- 
rum, and  he  took  three  wives  to  furnish  his 
harem  a  la  Turque. 

The  European  who  was  next  or  equal  to 
Soliman-bey  in  consideration  with  the  pasha  of 
Egypt,  was  a  Corsican  named  Mari,  who  had 
been  a  captain  of  infantry  in  the  French  army. 
As  M.  Mari  would  not  change  his  religion,  he 
had  no  command  ;  he  was  styled  Bekar-aga, 
and  his  office  was  that  of  disciplining  the  por- 
tion of  the  army  commanded  by  Khoorsheed. 
In  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  ma- 
noeuvres, he  much  exceeded  Soliman-bey,  with 
whom,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  was  on  very 
ill  terms. 

The  army  of  Ibrahim  had  also  in  it  some 
European  surgeons  and  other  officers  ;  and  the 
discipline  introduced  by  these  men,  rendered 
it  far  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks  than  any 
Moslem  force  which  they  had  yet  encountered.* 

Ibrahim-pasha,  the  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  is  of  the  middle  size,  extremely  cor- 
pulent, and  rather  awkward  in  his  movements. 

*   See  Lauvergne,  "  Souvenirs  de  la  Grece." 
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There  is  nothing  dignified  in  his  air  or  his  man- 
ner ;  his  countenance  expresses  gaiety  and  mild- 
ness. His  features  are  small,  his  eyes  grey  and 
lively,  a  constant  smile  plays  about  his  lips,  but 
his  disposition  is  cruel.  He  is  remarkably  plain 
in  his  dress.  Like  his  father,  he  is  illiterate ; 
but  knows  how  to  value  in  others  the  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  possess  himself.  His  bravery 
has  never  been  questioned. 

Khoorsheed-bey,  the  second  in  command,  had 
little  to  distinguish  him  but  his  personal  beauty, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  was 
a  Circassian.  This  had  won  him  the  affection 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  he  possessed  sufficient 
personal  courage,  but  no  military  knowledge.* 

Ibrahim,  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  joined  his  army  in 
Candia  in  the  month  of  February,  orders  were 
given  for  embarkation.  The  horses  were  ship- 
ped on  board  the  frigates,  the  troops  ascended 
the  other  vessels ;  the  Europeans,  who  feared 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  took  their 
station  on  board  of  the  Austrian  transports, 
whose  flags  bade  defiance  to  the  Greek  cruisers. 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  wind  favourable, 
the  sky  blue  and  unclouded;  the  bluey  moun- 
tains of  the  Morea  were  clearly  visible  in  the 
distance;  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  over  the 
sea,  not  a  sail  was  in  view.  The  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  next  day  the  fleet  rode  safely  off 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.f 

The  landing  was  effected  at  Modon,  which 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  As  the 
season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  military 

*  Lauvergne.  •{•  Ibid. 
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operations,  Ibrahim  and  his  staff  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  town,  and  his  army  encamped  on 
the  plain  before  the  walls.  The  president  Con* 
dooriotis,  on  hearing  of  the  landing  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  gave  up  his  projects  against 
Patras,  and  came  and  encamped,  with  10,000 
men,  between  Modon  and  Navarino.  The  de- 
fence of  the  village  of  Calyvia  was  committed 
to  the  captain  Kara  Tassos,  and  197  men ;  that 
of  Old  Navarino,  or  Paleocastro,  to  Hajee 
Christos,  and  600  men;  and  the  Hydraote 
Anastatius  Tsamados,  who  commanded  a  squa- 
dron of  eight  brigs,  undertook  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  in  front  of 
the  harbour.  Provisions  and  ammunition  were 
sent  to  that  island;  and  the  minister  of  war, 
Papa  Georgis,  was  ordered  to  repair  thither 
with  1200  men,  which  order  he  but  partially 
obeyed.* 

The  fortress  of  Navarino  is  situated  above 
the  town,  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  its  walls  are  to- 
lerably good,  but,  like  most  places  built  by  the 
Venetians,  it  is  commanded  by  other  military 
positions,  which  should  be  occupied,  in  order  to 
render  it  secure.  The  most  important  places 
are  the  isle  of  Sphacteria,  and  the  hill  of  St 
Elias,  as  whoever  occupies  these  must  be  soon 
master  of  Navarino.  These  places,  however, 
had  not  been  secured  at  the  time  when  Ibrahim 
arrived,  and,  had  he  attempted  a  coup-de-main, 

*  M.  Soutzo  says  that  he  derives  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Egyptian  army  from  the  journal  of 
Ibrahim,  published  by  his  father  at  Cairo,  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  Greek  captains.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
tinue to  give  the  preference  to  the  narrative  of  M. 
Jourdain. 
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he  might  easily  have  carried  the  place,  as  the 
garrison  did  not  exceed  1000  men. 

The  first  slight  engagement  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  was  at  Old  Navarino, 
whence  Hajee  Christos  made  a  sortie ;  but  not 
being  supported  by  the  other  captains,  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss. 

Tassos,  by  making  battlements  on  the  houses 
of  Calivia,  and  by  other  contrivances,  had  turned 
that  village  into  a  sort  of  fortress.  As  Ibrahim 
was  aware  of  the  value  of  that  position,  and 
moreover,  was  anxious  to  get  Tassos,  with 
whose  military  skill  and  valour  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, into  his  hands,  he  directed  3000  men  to 
march  upon  that  point  in  three  columns,  and 
to  carry  it  by  the  bayonet.  Tassos  directed  his 
men  to  reserve  their  fire,  and  wait  for  his 
orders.  The  enemy  was  soon  about  the  vil- 
lage on  all  sides,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired  at 
them ;  they  were  now  quite  close  to  the  cottages, 
and  were  just  going  to  make  the  assault,  when 
the  word  was  given  to  fire.  The  discharge  was 
so  well  directed  and  sustained,  that  the  enemy 
stopped  as  if  struck  by  lightning ;  recovering 
their  senses,  they  rushed  forward,  but  were 
again  repulsed ;  again  they  advanced,  again  the 
fire  of  the  Greeks  checked  them.  An  obsti- 
nate conflict  was  maintained  during  eight  hours, 
and  at  night  the  Arabs  retired  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Greek  commander  took  advan- 
tage of  their  retiring,  to  evacuate  a  place  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  maintain,  unprovided  as 
he  was  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  The 
loss  of  the  Greeks  had  been  nearly  one-half  of 
their  number;  that  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  much  greater,  as  the  Greeks,  in  crossing 
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the  plain,  picked  up  350  guns  and  bayonets, 
which  they  afterwards  sold  at  Tripolitza. 

Ibrahim,  having  been  largely  reinforced*  by 
men  from  Egypt  during  the  month  of  March, 
attacked  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  army 
which  was  posted  at  the  village  of  Cranidi,  about 
three  leagues  from  Modon,  under  the  command 
of  the  Hydraote  captain  Scoorti,  and  routed 
them.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  considerable. 
Learning  then  that  the  Greek  commanders 
were  meditating  an  attack  on  Jhim,  he  resolved 
to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and,  making  a  sud- 
den assault  on  their  camp,  defeated  them,  with 
great  slaughter ;  1200  of  the  Greeks  were  slain, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  soldiers  was  completely 
broken.  Ibrahim  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  blockade  Navarino  closely. 

A  corps  of  6500  men,  chiefly  composed  of 
Sooliotes  and  Roomeliotes,  under  the  command 
of  no  less  than  seventeen  generals,f  as  they  were 
now  called,  covered  Navarino  on  the  opposite 
side  to  Modon.  Mavrocordatos  repaired  to  their 
camp ;  the  generals,  who  disliked  him,  imme- 
diately came  about  him,  and  demanded  to  know 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  Count  Pecchio  seems  to  be  the  nearest  the 
truth,  when  he  states  its  entire  force  to  be  15,000  men, 
viz.  three  regiments  of  Arab  infantry,  of  about  4000  men 
each,  700  cavalry,  and  2000  Albanians. 

f  The  word  Strategos  (general,  commander)  had  been 
revived,  and  was  now  used  instead  of  Kapetanos ;  that  of 
Antistrategos  (lieutenant-general)  was  also  brought  into 
use :  but  the  ideas  attached  to  them  are  very  different  from 
those  which  the  words  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
as  their  translations  suggest  to  our  minds.  As  the  govern- 
ment had  no  money  to  give  their  officers,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  them  with  pompous  titles. 
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why  the  arrears  of  the  pay  of  their  men  were  not 
discharged.  Not  satisfied  with  his  replies,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  demand  it  of  the  president ; 
and  on  his  refusal,  they  came  themselves  to 
Scala,  where  he  then  was,  and  forced  him  to  pay 
them.  They  at  the  same  time  presented  a  me- 
morial, requiring  the  suspension  of  Mavroeorda- 
tos  from  office  for  four  months,  offering,  on  that 
condition,  to  continue  to  serve  their  country. 
The  president  refused  to  sacrifice  his  friend, 
and  these  patriots  immediately  led  their  men 
out  of  the  Morea,  indifferent  to  its  fate.  Mav- 
rocordatos,  on  looking  around  to  see  where  his 
presence  might  be  of  most  service,  fixed  on  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  whither  he  repaired. 

Ibrahim,  knowing  that  he  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  Navarino  as  long  as  Sphacteria 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  ordered  Soli- 
man-bey  to  embark  two  regiments  in  fifty  boats, 
and  attempt  a  landing  on  the  island.  He  divided 
his  fleet  into  two  squadrons,  one  of  which  was 
stationed  outside  the  port  to  oppose  Miowlis 
in  case  of  his  approach ;  the  other  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  to  intercept  the  vessels  of  Tsamados,  which 
were  at  anchor  within  the  port.  On  the  8th. 
May,  the  Egyptian  troops  got  on  board  their 
boats,  and  made  for  the  island ;  Tsamados  in- 
stantly hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  country- 
men, with  all  the  boats  of  his  ships.  About 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  Arabs  attempted  a 
landing,  but  without  success ;  three  times  suc- 
cessively they  were  repulsed  ;  at  length  they 
were  more  fortunate  on  another  point — they 
drove  back  the  Greeks,  and  landed.  The  brave 
defenders  of  the  isle  soon  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded, and  all  hopes  of  retreat  cut  off.  Head- 
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ed  by  Tsamados,  they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible ;  they  rushed  on  the  foes 
with  all  the  fury  of  despair ;  Tsamados  fell, 
pierced  with  numerous  wounds;  his  gallant 
companions  fell  around  him.  Reduced  to.  a  very 
small  number,  the  Greeks,  headed  by  Stavros 
Sahinis,  the  Hydraote,  took  refuge  in  a  little 
chapel  in  which  their  ammunition  had  been  de- 
posited, and  defended  themselves  there  till 
their  number  was  reduced  to  six  and  their  com- 
mander, when  Sahinis,  setting  lire  to  the  pow- 
der, died  with  his  companions  the  death  of  a 
hero.  The  minister  of  war,  who  had  concealed 
himself  in  a  cavern,  was  found  there,  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  Arabs. 

Mavrocordatos  and  some  others  got  on  board 
the  boats,  and  reached  the  ships  ;  ascending  the 
brig  of  Tsamados,  he  made  an  effort  to  get  to 
sea,  and,  after  having  been  for  five  hours  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  he  made  his 
way  through  it,  and  reached  Hydra  in  safety.* 

Among  those  who  perished  in  Sphacteria,  was 
the  brave  and  accomplished  Piedmontese,  Santa 
Rosa,  who  had  come  to  Greece  to  fight  the 
battles  of  freedom,  after  the  miscarriage  of  the 
attempt  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  gi- 

*  Such  is  the  account  of  his  conduct  given  by  Soutzo, 
who  is  assuredly  no  admirer  of  his.  Jourdain  makes  him 
fly  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  and  take  all  the  boats 
away  with  him,  leaving  no  means  of  escape  for  those  who 
were  fighting.  Whatever  the  faults  of  Mavrocordatos 
may  be,  no  one  surely  can  charge  him  with  want  of  cou- 
rage or  of  humanity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the 
French  writers  since  1825  have  a  particular  spleen 
against  him,  on  account  of  his  leaning  to  the  side  of 
England. 
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ving  a  constitution  to  his  native  country.  The 
death  of  Tsamados  was  a  subject  of  deep  and 
lasting  regret  to  the  Greeks,  especially  to  those 
of  the  islands,  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
his  valour  and  noble  qualities.  In  all  the  churches 
a  solemn  service  was  performed  in  memory  of 
him  and  his  valiant  companions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Surrender  of  Old  Navarino — Egyptian  Ships  burnt  by 
the  Greeks — Surrender  of  New  Navarino — Colocotronis 
set  at  liberty — Odysseus  surrenders  himself  to  Goora — 
Battle  of  Pedemen — Calamata  taken  and  burnt — De- 
feat of  the  Greeks  on  the  way  to  Tripolitza — Ibrahim 
enters  Tripolitza — Gallant  defence  of  the  Mills  of  Lerna 
— Ibrahim  returns  to  Tripolitza. 

As  the  port  was  now  open,  Ibrahim  proceeded 
to  attack  Old  Navarino.  His  fleet  entered  the 
port ;  he  placed  one  battery  on  the  island  and 
another  on  the  mainland,  and  during  three  days 
a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  ships  and 
batteries  on  the  old  castle,  which  had  not  a  single 
gun,  and  was  defended  by  only  600  men.  The 
enemy  made  several  attempts  to  land  in  front 
of  it,  but  was  always  repulsed,  and  several  of 
his  boats  suffered  greatly  from  the  musketry  of 
the  besieged.  Ibrahim  lost  1200  men  in  these 
attempts.  The  Greeks,  as  provisions  were 
beginning  to  fail  them,  attempted,  on  the  night 
of  the  13th,  to  force  their  way  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  Ibrahim  had  information  of 
their  design,  and  he  had  large  fires  kept  up  to 
guide  the  fire  of  the  batteries.      One  captain, 
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named  Poniero  Poolos,  escaped  with  200  men ; 
the  remainder  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
castle.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  in  this  attempt 
was  200  men  ;  that  of  the  Arabs  was  still  more 
considerable. 

The  following  day,  Ibrahim  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  They  boldly  replied, 
that  they  would  sooner  die  than  be  slaves.  He 
then  proposed  that  they  should  leave  the  castle, 
without  arms  or  money,  and  return  to  their 
homes.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
castle  was  given  up.  Contrary  to  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  Ibrahim  retained  prisoners,  Hajee 
Christos  and  the  Bishop  of  Modon, — the  former 
to  exchange  him  against  the  pasha,  who  was  at 
Napoli  ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  having 
been,  as  was  said,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  against  the  Turks  who  had  sur- 
rendered at  Navarino  in  1822. 

The  garrison  of  Old  Navarino  had  not  had 
for  the  last  three  days  of  their  defence,  a  morsel 
of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  This  was  owing 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  minister  of  war,  who 
had  accumulated  all  the  provisions  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria,  instead  of  distributing  them  in 
the  different  places. 

After  the  surrender  of  Old  Navarino,  Ibrahim 
anchored  twelve  frigates  in  the  harbour  before 
New  Navarino,  and,  during  four  days  and  nights, 
a  constant  fire  from  these  ships,  and  from  the 
batteries  on  Sphacteria,  Mount  Elias,  and  the 
neighbouring  heights,  was  directed  against  that 
place.  On  the  16th,  Ibrahim  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  the  reply 
was,  that  they  would  sooner  blow  up  the 
fortress,  and  perish  in  the  ruins.     The  firing 
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was  then  renewed  with  greater  violence  than 
ever. 

The  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Miowlis,  had  been  for  some  time  off  the  coast ; 
and  almost  daily  engagements  occurred  between 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  vessels,  in  which  the 
Greeks  lost  several  men,  without  being  able  to 
do  the  enemy  much  mischief.  At  length  the 
admiral  resolved  to  give  over  these  useless  con- 
flicts, and  in  future  to  attack  the  Egyptians  only 
with  fire-ships.  On  the  16th,  he  received  infor- 
mation from  an  English  frigate  that  the  enemy 
was  at  anchor  before  Modon.  Summoning  then 
the  captains  of  the  fire-ships  on  board  of  his 
own  vessel,  he  recalled  to  their  memory  all  the 
services  which  they  had  already  rendered  to 
their  country.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  a  glorious 
opportunity  presents  itself,  and  this  day  will  be 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  for  you  and  for 
Greece.  The  Turkish  fleet  is  at  anchor;  go, 
and  profit  by  the  favourable  occasion  which  God 
presents  us  of  delivering  us  from  our  enemies." 

At  nightfall,  six  fire-ships,  commanded  by 
Andrew  Pipinos,  George  the  son  of  Theodosius, 
Anagnostas  Dimamas,  Demetrius  Tsabelis,  An- 
thony son  of  Vocos,  and  Marinis  Spahis,  advan- 
ced with  courage  and  good  order  against  the 
Egyptian  fleet.  The  first  attached  itself  to  a 
frigate,  which  instantly  took  fire  ;  the  crews  of 
the  different  vessels,  in  terror,  cut  their  cables, 
and  attempted  to  get  out  to  sea,  but  the  wind 
blowing  on  the  shore,  they  were  unable  to  effect 
their  design,  and  the  burning  frigate  ran  against 
several  of  them,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Four 
other  fire-ships  now  came  up  and  set  fire  to  a 
large  gabarre  and  two  corvettes ;  the  sixth  fire- 
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ship,  which  was  the  heaviest  sailer,  at  length 
arrived,  and  set  a  brig  on  fire ;  the  brig,  running 
foul  of  another  vessel,  communicated  the  flames 
to  it,  as  also  to  several  Austrian  vessels.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  one  frigate, 
one  gabarre,  three  corvettes,  four  brigs,  and 
some  transports. 

Ibrahim,  seeing  a  part  of  his  fleet  thus  de- 
stroyed, became  apprehensive  for  the  rest.  He 
knew  that  as  long  as  Navarino  held  out,  the 
Greek  fleet  would  remain  off  the  coast  to  harass 
and  distress  him,  but  that,  if  that  fortress  fell, 
it  would  probably  return  to  port.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  on  the  18th  to  offer  a  capitulation.  The 
garrison,  who  were  now  in  want  of  provisions, 
accepted  it.  The  terms,  which  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  given  to  the  Old  Castle,  were  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  The  garrison  of  Navarino  is  to  give  up 
the  fortress,  with  all  the  artillery,  ammunition, 
arms,  and  provisions  in  it,  to  the  Egyptian  offi- 
cer commissioned  for  that  purpose,  on  the  day 
when  the  European  vessels  will  be  ready  to 
receive  the  Greek  troops. 

"  2.  The  garrison  shall  carry  away  their  pri- 
vate baggage,  and  lay  down  their  arms. 

"  3.  The  garrison  shall  be  embarked  on  board 
of  English  and  Austrian  merchant  vessels,  and 
conveyed  to  Calamata. 

"  4.  The  commanders  of  the  Amaranth  and 
of  the  Austrian  sloop  of  war,  now  in  the  port, 
shall  be  requested  to  have  the  goodness  to  escort 
the  garrison  as  far  as  Calamata,  to  secure  them 
against  any  insult. 

"  5.  From  this  hour  all  hostilities  shall  cease 
on  both  sides." 
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This  capitulation  also  was  violated  by  Ibra- 
him, who  retained  as  prisoners,  George  Mav- 
roraichalis,  son  of  the  bey  of  Mani,  and  Panio- 
toco  Iatraco.  As  the  garrison  defiled  before 
the  Arabs,  "  Look,"  said  Soliman-bey,  "  look  at 
those  wretched  children  of  liberty,  what  have 
they  done  in  these  four  years  ?  They  have  not 
built  a  single  ship  of  war ;  they  have  not  orga- 
nized a  single  regiment ;  they  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  of  quarrelling  and  destroying 
each  other."  Words  but  too  true,  though  pro- 
bably meant  as  flattering  to  Ibrahim  and  his 
father.* 

After  the  fall  of  Navarino,  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  demanded  the  liberation  of  Theo- 
dore Colocotronis,  as  the  man  most  capable  of 
saving  his  country.  The  government  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  the  people,  and  the  old  war- 
rior was  released  from  the  convent  in  which  he 
had  been  now  confined  for  some  months.  On 
being  liberated,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
president,  who  was  now  at  Hydra,  whither  he 
had  retired,  leaving  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  Morea  to  Mavromichalis.  "  I  have  done 
evil,"  said  he,  "  to  my  country ;  the  primates  of 
the  Morea  had  deceived  me.  I  was  a  wild  tree, 
planted  by  a  public  road ;  many  passers-by,  most 
of  them  robbers,  reposed,  during  the  storm,  be- 

*  Soutzo.  Details  of  the  taking  of  Navarino,  differing 
somewhat  from  those  in  the  text,  will  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  Memoirs  named  the  "  Picture  of  Greece  in 
1825."  The  writers  of  them,  as  well  as  M.  Jourdain,. 
were  in  the  Morea  at  the  time.  This  speech  of  Soliman- 
bey  is,  by  Count  Pecchio,  said  to  have  been  spoken  at 
the  surrender  of  Old  Navarino. 
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neath  my  shade,  and  hung-  from  my  branches 
their  bags,  full  of  plunder  and  iniquities."* 

On  his  arrival  at  Napoli,  the  people,  lately  so 
hostile  to  him,  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy.  Several  of  the  senators  advanced  to 
meet  him.  At  the  ceremony  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  government,  the  senator  Spiridion 
Tricoopi  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  entreated 
him  to  forget  all  that  was  past.  "  Returning 
fromHydra,"  said  Colocotronis,  "I  castmy  hatred 
into  the  sea  ;  do  you  do  the  same.  Bury  in  the 
fort  of  Napoli,  where  they  have  been  so  long 
digging  in  search  of  treasure — bury  your  hatreds 
and  dissensions ;  that  will  be  the  true  treasure 
to  gain."f 

It  was  the  advice  of  Colocotronis  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  demolish  the  walls  of  Tripolitza,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  place  of  refuge, 
and  oblige  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Coron,  Mo- 
don,  Navarino,  and  Patras;  for,  as  he  justly  ob- 
served, if  Ibrahim  made  himself  master  of  Tri- 
politza in  its  present  state,  it  would  become  the 
very  centre  and  pivot  of  his  future  operations. 
The  government  took  the  matter  into  delibera- 
tion. Colocotronis  set  out  for  that  town,  but 
nothing  was  done. 

Goora,  as  we  have  seen, had  returned  to  Roo- 
melia  after  the  suppression  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  Morea.  Here  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
bear  arms  against  his  old  commander,  Odys- 
seus, who,  gained  over  by  the  promises  of  the 
Turks,  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  joined  her  enemies.  He  was  now  marching 
against  Athens  with2000  Turks  and  300  Greeks. 

*  Soutzo.  f  Idem. 
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Goora  met  and  gave  him  battle,  with  3000  men, 
at  the  village  of  Giovanates,  and  forced  him  to 
retire.  He  then  attacked  the  convent  of  St 
George,  which  is  within  a  musket-shot  of  that 
village,  and  which  was  occupied  by  Yanaki,  the 
brother  of  Odysseus,  with  200  Greeks,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Turks.  Odysseus  came  out  of 
the  village  to  support  it ;  a  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued,  and,  though  the  forces  of  Goora  were 
superior  in  number,  he  was  unable  to  carry  the 
convent.  He  made  many  arrangements  for  at- 
tacking Giovanates ;  and  Odysseus,  finding  that 
the  succours  which  he  had  been  promised  didnot 
arrive,  despaired  of  being  able  to  hold  out  much 
longer  against  the  troops  which  assailed  him. 
As  he  was  a  man  whose  passion  for  fame  was 
keen,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  goaded 
with  remorse  for  having  become  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  thus  stained  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity, 
and  that  he  wished  to  make  some  reparation  to 
his  conscience.  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  re- 
solution of  surrendering  at  discretion  to  Goora, 
whose  benefactor  he  had  been.  Accordingly, 
telling  the  Turks  that  he  was  going  to  hold  a 
conference  with  his  old  fellow-soldier,  Goora, 
in  order  to  induce  him  also  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  the  sultan,  he  set  out  with  an  escort,  com- 
posed of  several  Turks  and  some  Greeks.  When 
he  came  near  the  Grecian  camp,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  extraordinary  swiftness,  he  ran  for  it, 
followed  by  the  Greeks;  the  Turks,  after  firing 
at  them  to  no  purpose,  went  back  to  the  village 
to  announce  the  defection  of  Odysseus,  which 
placed  them  in  an  exposed  situation,  as  Goora 
now  made  dispositions  to  surround  them  and 
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cut  off  their  retreat.  Odysseus  was  placed  in 
close  confinement.* 

This  took  place  on  the  20th  April,  and  three 
days  afterwards,  Goora  learned  that  4000  Turks, 
who  were  marching  from  Zeitoon,  under  the 
command  of  Baba- pasha,  to  reinforce  Odysseus, 
had  halted,  on  hearing-  of  the  defection  of  that 
chief,  at  Turcochori.  Goora  instantly  attacked 
Giovanates.  The  Turks  fought  with  despera- 
tion ;  and  having  massacred  the  300  Greeks  be- 
longing to  Odysseus  who  were  there,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  night  to  make  their  way  to  the 
sea,  through  the  camp  of  Goora,  and  they  reach- 
ed Zeitoon  in  safety.  Goora  sent  Odysseus 
prisoner  to  Athens;  he  proceeded  himself  to- 
wards Negripont,  to  watch  the  enemy.  Tassos 
directed  his  steps  to  Trikeri ;  the  other  captains 
went  to  occupy  the  defiles  of  Vasilika  and 
Almona. 

Peter  Mavromichalis,  when  left  in  the  chief 
command  in  the  Morea,  concentrated  his  forces 
at  Calamata  and  at  Nise.  Papa  Flechas  Dikas, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  1500 
men,  advanced,  on  the  9th  June,  towards  the 
village  of  Magnaki,  which  is  situated  in  a  plain 
about  three  leagues  from  Navarino.  On  his  way 

*  Jourdain.  In  the  "Picture  of  Greece,"  and  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1826,  the  reader  will  find 
an  account  of  the  cavern  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  which 
this  chief,  with  his  family,  and  Mr  Trelawney,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  married  the  general's  sister,  took  up 
his  ahode.  It  was  shortly  after  the  period  of  which  we  now 
write,  that  the  nefarious  attempt  on  the  life  of  Trelawney 
was  made  by  Fenton,the  Scotchman,  and  a  young  English- 
man. It  is  surely  unjust  to  assert,  as  some  have  done, 
that  Mavrocordatos  knew  and  approved  of  the  intended 
assassination. 
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thither,  he  encountered  the  advanced  guard  of 
Ibrahim,  which  was  on  its  way  for  Calamata. 
The  Greek  commander  took  his  position  at  the 
village  of  Pedemen,  which  is  about  a  league  dis- 
tant. Next  morning,  he  was  attacked  there  by 
the  enemy.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  retreat, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  but,  relying  on  the 
courage  of  his  men,  he  would  not  decline  the 
combat.  The  action  lasted  from  daybreak  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  one  o'clock, 
500  Spartiotes,  commanded  by  Comodooraki*, 
and  other  captains,  deserted  an  important  po- 
sition, which  commanded  that  occupied  by  Papa 
Flechas  himself;  some  others  imitated  the  cow- 
ardly conduct  of  the  Spartiotes;  and  when  even- 
ing came,  the  gallant  Papa  found  himself,  and 
300  faithful  Arcadians,  surrounded  by  the  troops 
of  Ibrahim.  A  firing  being  just  then  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Arcadia,  Ibrahim,  fearing  that 
it  might  proceed  from  a  reinforcement  coming 
to  the  Greeks,  gave  orders  to  carry  the  village 
by  assault.  The  Egyptians  advanced  with  sabre 
and  bayonet ;  the  Greeks  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, but,  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  they  sank 
in  death.  Papa  Flechas,  refusing  to  surrender, 
died  sword  in  hand,  like  a  hero.  Only  two  Greek:-; 
escaped  the  carnage  :  they  concealed  themselves 
among  the  dead,  and  effected  their  escape  during 
the  night.  This  victory  cost  the  Egyptians  the 
lives  of  800  men. 

That  same  night  the  enemy  advanced  in  three 
columns  towards  the  town  of  Arcadia,  distant 
five  leagues  from  Pedemen.  The  inhabitants 
had  abandoned  it;  and  they  found  there  only 
250  persons,  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
These  were  forthwith  massacred,  by  order  of 
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Ibrahim.  Having  burnt  the  town,  he  went  on 
to  Nise,  which  he  also  found  deserted.  Ibrahim 
burnt  Nise  also,  and  then  directed  his  march  to 
Calamata.  The  bey  of  Mani  had  taken  his  sta- 
tion here  with  a  force  of  upwards  of  5000  *  men ; 
and  had  raised  walls  and  other  field  fortifica- 
tions, intending  to  offer  a  determined  resistance. 
But  as  soon  as  Yatrakos  the  Spartan,  and  Dio- 
nysius  Boorginios,  two  of  his  principal  officers, 
beheld  the  Arabs,  they  and  their  men  took  to 
flight,  leaving  him  almost  alone.  He  remained 
there  till  the  last  moment,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  prisoner.  Calamata  was  entered 
by  Ibrahim,  and  immediately  burnt,  like  the 
other  towns. 

On  the  13th,  Ibrahim  attacked  and  carried 
the  monastery  of  Valanidia,  defended  by  1500 
men  ;  and  on  the  18th,  he  directed  his  march  for 
Tripolitza.  Colocotronis  had  taken  care  to 
occupy  the  defiles  through  which  he  expected 
the  enemy  to  pass  ;  but  Ibrahim,  who  had  with 
him  some  Turkish  peasants  of  the  Morea,  was 
conducted  by  them  across  the  mountains,  where 
the  villages  of  Sabazika  and  Polioni  are  situa- 
ted, by  a  way  which  the  Greeks  deemed  imprac- 
ticable. The  people  of  these  villages  had, 
however,  established  two  posts  of  observation. 
Colocotronis  had  been  visiting  these  posts  with 
150  men,  when,  at  daybreak,  he  found  himself 
engaged  with  the  advance-guard  of  Ibrahim's 
army.  He  forced  them  to  make  a  halt,  and  then 
occupying  one  of  the  posts  of  observation,  he 
sent  orders  to  his  troops,  who  were  at  a  distance 
of  three  leagues,  to  come  and  join  him  without 

*  Jourdain.     Soutzo  says  500- 
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an  instant's  delay.  The  enemy  had,  meantime, 
gotten  clear  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
spots.  At  noon,  Yenecos  Colocotronis  came  up, 
with  2000  men,  and  immediately  took  a  position, 
where  he  kept  in  check  the  first  division  of  the 
enemy.  Gradually  arrived  Coliopoolos  with 
1200  men,  Yatrakos  with  1500  Spartans  ;  1000 
Arcadians,  and  other  reinforcements,  came  in, 
and  the  Greek  army  now  counted  7000  com- 
batants. Colocotronis,  having  made  them  all 
occupy  good  positions,  gave  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  all  points.  The  combat  was  long,  and 
might  have  been  doubtful,  but  Yenecos  Coloco- 
tronis, advancing  too  far,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  In  that  position  he  sustained  the  con- 
flict for  thirty- six  hours.  At  length  he  was 
forced  to  make  his  way  through  the  masses  of 
the  enemy.  The  other  positions  were  carried, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  Ibrahim  remain- 
ed master  of  the  defiles.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks 
in  killed  and  prisoners,  was  about  2000  men ; 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  fought  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, was  probably  much  greater.  The  remain- 
der of  the  Greek  army  disbanded,  the  men 
returning  home  to  save  their  families.  Coloco- 
tronis sent  directions  to  the  primates  of  Tripo- 
litza  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  set  fire  to  it,  as 
Ibrahim  was  now  within  eight  leagues  of  it,  and 
bad  no  further  opposition  to  encounter.  He 
himself,  and  his  son,  set  out  for  their  native 
province,  to  endeavour  to  raise  new  levies. 

The  directions  of  Colocotronis  were  not  at- 
tended to  ;  and  Ibrahim,  on  entering  Tripolitza, 
on  the  22d  June,  found  there  abundance  of 
provisions  for  his  army.  Having  made  a  stay 
of  only  twenty-four  hours,  he  set  out  on  his 
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march  for  Argolis.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  Nannlia  that  be  was  advancing,  the  greatest 
terror  and  confusion  prevailed  ;  nothing  was  to 

be  seen  but  people  hastening  to  get  away  from 
the  toils  and  privations  of  a  siege,  and  the  mer- 
chants embarking  their  goods  for  Syra.  The 
government  had  either  not  had  time,  or  had 
neglected  the  measures  for  putting  the  town  in 
a  state  of  defence,    lis  walls  were  in  a  ruinous 

State — the  batteries  were  not  in  a  better  condi- 
tion—the carriages  of  the  cannon  were  broken, 
and  the  guns  dismounted — the  Boorghi,  or  little 
fort  on  the  sea,  was  in  the  same  plight  as  the 
rest. 

There  were  at  this  time  a  good  number  of 
French  and  Italian  officers  at  Napoli,  but  the 
government  had  preferred  intrusting  commands 
to  native  (J reeks.  The  only  regular  regiment 
was  commanded  by  M.  Rhddius,  whom  we  hare 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  once; 
{lie  direction  of  the  artillery  was  committed  to 
Emanuel  Calergi ;  and  his  cousin,  Vaglianos, 
commanded  at  Palamidi.  The  inspector-general 
of  the  army  was  a  merchant  of  Trieste,  named 
Paraskeva.  These  persons,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  courage  and  patriotism,  were,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  deficient  in  military  skill 
and  knowledge.    The  French  general,  Roche, 

who  was  there  as  the  representative  of  the  Phil* 
hellenic  committee  of  Paris,  had,  therefore,  been 
for  some  time  urgent  with  the  government  to 
commit  the  charge  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
command  of  the  regiment  of  infantry,  to  the 
French  colonel,  Fabvier.  Hitherto  they  had 
given  no  heed  to  this  advice;  but  on  the  approach 
of  Ibrahim,  they  consented  to  appoint  Fabvier 
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to  the  office  of  superintending1  the  repairs  and 
management  of  the  batteries,  with  direction  to 
lake  the  command  of  them  in  case  of  necessity  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Count  Metaxas  was 
named  commander-in-chief.  This  minister  forth- 
with made  the  embarkation  be  stopped,  had  the 
cisterns  filled  with  water,  and  ordered  the  city 
gates  to  be  shut.* 

On  the  24th,  the  enemy's  advanced  parties 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mills  of  Lerna. 
General  Roche,  whom  the  government  had 
charged  with  the  defence  of  Napoli,  immediately 
crossed  over  to  the  Mills  to  hold  a  conference 
there  with  Hypsilantis  and  Mavromichalis,  on 
the  means  of  defending  them  ;  and  on  his  return 
in  the  afternoon,  he  sent  a  reinforcement  thither. 
The  number  of  the  Greeks  under  Hypsilantis 
for  the  defence  of  the  Mills,  was  but  227 ;  and 
the  force  advancing  to  attack  them  consisted  of 
5600  foot  and  600  horse,  with  two  small  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  howitzer. 

Hypsilantis  disposed  his  men  in  the  following 
manner : — 100  men  were  posted  to  the  right, 
and  an  equal  number  to  the  left,  of  the  Mills, 
extended  a  little  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill ; 
the  remainder  of  his  force  was  placed  behind 

*  M.  Jourdain  makes  this  disinclination  to  give  the 
chief  commands  to  Frenchmen,  a  heavy  article  of  accusa- 
tion against  Mavrocordatos  and  the  faction,  as  he  calls 
them.  But  may  it  not  he  more  rationally  supposed,  that 
the  Abject  was  rather  to  avoid  offending  the  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  by  giving  offices  of  trust  to  foreigners  ?  It  is  also 
well  known,  that  the  Greeks  in  general  had  not  the  very- 
highest  opinion  of  the  military  and  other  adventurers  who 
came  to  take  a  part  in  their  affairs.  Their  constant  lan- 
guage was,  that  all  that  they  wanted  from  foreign  nations 
was  money. 
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the  walls,  in  the  houses,  and  in  the  gardens. 
Several  mistics  were  at  anchor  near  the  shore 
to  protect  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  prince  directed 
them  to  keep  at  some  distance,  lest  their  proxi- 
mity might  encourage  cowardice.  As  the  posi- 
tion which  the  prince  occupied  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  marsh  and  the  sea,  it  was  very 
strong.  The  weakest  point  was  that  opposite 
to  the  hill. 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy  advanced  in  three  columns  against  the 
Mills;  one  column  moved  towards  the  hill,  to  take 
the  Mills  in  the  rear ;  a  second  came  along  by 
the  road  to  Kivery  ;  the  third,  which  was  the 
strongest,  posted  itself  as  a  reserve  in  the  plain 
on  the  road  to  Argos. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  engagement  became  gene- 
ral. The  column  which  came  along  the  Kivery 
road  vainly  attempted  to  force  the  Mills ;  the 
Greeks  sustained  its  efforts  heroically ;  and  as  it 
probably  had  not  expected  to  encounter  marshes, 
and  had  to  manoeuvre  on  a  very  narrow  road,  it 
was  three  times  driven  back ;  and  at  a  little  after 
six  o'clock,  it  was  put  completely  to  the  rout  by 
the  fire  of  the  mistics  and  of  the  Greek  infantry. 
The  Greeks  pursued  them  a  little  way.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  enemy  rallied,  and  moved  be- 
hind the  hill,  and  made  a  halt  there.  Had  he 
gone  on  along  the  beach,  he  might,  though 
exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  mistics,  have  reach- 
ed the  Mills  ;  but  his  ignorance  made  him  persist 
in  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  by  the  road 
of  Kivery. 

Meantime,  the  enemy's  central  column  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  they  were  now 
fighting  in  the  gardens.     The  Greeks  sent  re- 
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inforcements  from  the  two  wings  to  the  centre. 
At  three  quarters  past  six  o'clock,  the  firing 
abated.  It  was  renewed  with  greater  vivacity 
than  ever  at  seven  o'clock ;  reinforcements  arri- 
ved continually  on  both  sides,  and  the  number 
of  the  Greeks  now  amounted  to  600  men.  At 
a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock,  the  Arabs  were 
seen  entering  the  Mills  by  the  road  of  Argos, 
and  again  quitting  them  in  disorder ;  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  the  beaten  column  again 
made  its  appearance  on  the  hill,  and  opened 
a  fire  on  the  Greek  centre.  The  Greeks  then, 
supported  by  the  guns  of  the  mistics,  charged 
the  enemy,  dislodged  him,  and  put  him  com- 
pletely to  the  rout.  The  Arabs  were  pursued ; 
they  rallied,  and  made  as  if  they  would  return 
to  the  charge.  They,  however,  continued  their 
retreat,  and  a  broken  fire  was  kept  up  in  the 
plain  till  nine  at  night.* 

Only  four  dead  bodies  were  found  on  the 
plain  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Arabs  must  have  been 
considerable.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Moham- 
medans to  carry  away  their  slain,  so  that  it  is 
only  in  cases  of  complete  defeat,  that  their  exact 
loss  can  in  general  be  ascertained.  That  of  the 
Greeks  was  inconsiderable,  as  they  were  well 
covered  by  walls  and  other  defences,  while 
the  Egyptians  were  collected  in  dense  masses, 
in  small  spaces,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery. 

During  the  night,  the  Greeks  continued  to 
harass  the  enemy  on  their  retreat,  as  far  as  the 
mills   on    the   Erasinus,   half  way  to   Argos. 


*  These  details  are  from  Jourdain,  who  was  at  Napoli 
at  the  time. 
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Here  they  took  up  a  position,  putting- the  river 
between  them  and  the  Greeks. 

In  the  morning  of  the  25th,*  the  enemy  sent 
a  detaehment  of  sixty  horsemen  to  burn  the 
village  of  Kivery.  They  went  a  great  way 
round,  in  order  to  escape  observation ;  and, 
having  accomplished  their  object,  were  return- 
ing to  the  camp,  when  they  were  attacked 
and  put  to  rout  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Mills. 
Their  loss,  however,  was  but  one  man.  That 
evening  the  enemy  pitched  his  advanced  posts 
beyond  Argos,  and  sent  some  cavalry  to  recon- 
noitre in  the  vicinity  of  Napoli.  At  break  of 
day  next  morning,  a  party  of  the  Egyptian  horse 
appeared  on  the  road  to  Thivery,  an  old  arsenal 
of  the  Venetians.  Some  Greeks,  who  were 
lying  in  ambush  at  Loria,  set  fire  to  the  village, 
and  then  joined  a  detachment  of  their  own  ca- 
valry, who  were  advancing  to  attack  the  Turks. 
On  arriving  at  Loria,  the  infidels  turned  off  the 
waters  which  supply  Napoli ;  but  the  Greeks, 
when  they  had  afterwards  repulsed  them,  resto- 
red the  w<ater-courses. 

Meantime  a  column  of  the  enemy,  consisting 
of  about  2000  foot  and  some  horse,  was  march- 
ing upon  Paleo-castro(  Tiryns),  where  they  took 
up  a  position  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  instantly  sent  off  some  horse  to  sup- 
port those  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
Greeks  again  attacked  the  Egyptians,  and  drove 
them  to  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Elias,  which  lies 
between  Tiryns  and  Napoli.    Some  shots  were 

*  It  was  on  this  day  that  Mr  Emerson  witnessed  the 
barbarous  and  cold-blooded  massacre  of  200  Turkish  pri- 
soners at  Hydra. 
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fired  from  the  batteries  of  the  town  and  Pala- 
midi,  but  were  so  ill  directed,  that  one  of  the 
balls  fell  among  the  Greeks,  where,  however,  it 
fortunately  did  no  harm.* 

At  half  past  eight,  the  enemy  commenced  his 
retreat,  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  villages. 
Proceeding  then  to  Argos,  he  burnt  that  town, 
and  soon  after  took  up  his  former  position  at 
the  mills  of  the  Erasinus.  The  whole  plain 
was  now  one  conflagration,  every  place  that 
was  combustible  being  in  flames. 

Ibrahim,  having  received  intelligence,  on  the 
night  of  the  26  th,  that  Colocotronis,  having  col- 
lected an  army  in  Caritena,  was  advancing,  at 
the  head  of  4000  men,  to  get  between  him  and 
Tripolitza,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  effect- 
ing his  return  to  that  town.  Accordingly,  next 
morning,  having  manoeuvred  for  some  time  on 
the  Erasinus,  he  commenced  his  march  for  Tri- 
politza, taking  a  different  road  from  that  by 
which  he  had  come.  By  this  means  he  escaped 
Colocotronis ;  and  he  reached  Tripolitza,  after 
burning  all  the  villages  on  his  way.  Foiled  in 
his  project,  the  Peloponnesian  chief  established 
a  camp  of  4600  men  at  Vervenis  ;  and,  leaving 
it  under  the  command  of  Hypsilantis,  returned 
to  Caritena,  to  make  new  levies. 

*  Or  M.  Jourdain  would  have  been  sure  to  tell  us. 
The  commander  at  Palamidi  was,  he  says,  M.  Londos, 
one  of  the  faction,  and  he  acted  contrary  to  the  directions 
of  Fahvier. 
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Engagements  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Tripolitza — Final 
Defeat  and  Dispersion  of  the  Greeks — Successes  of  the 
Greeks  at  Sea — Attempt  to  burn  the  Egyptian  Fleet  at 
Alexandria — Act  for  placing  Greece  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain — Protest  against  it  of  Messrs  Roche 
and  Washington — M.  Jourdain  ordered  to  leave  the 
Country — Death  of  Odysseus. 

Hypsilantis,  after  the  departure  of  Coloco- 
tronis,  immediately  took  up  a  position  on  the 
hills  round  Tripolitza,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Ibrahim,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  town, 
and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  Navarino  and  the  other  for- 
tresses. 

Having  observed  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  out  of  the  town  during  the 
night,  and  spreading  over  the  country  for  forage 
and  provision,  Hypsilantis  sent,  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th  July,  a  corps  of  700  men,  to  take  a 
position  at  the  villages  of  Voonos,  Rizes,  and 
Pieli,  in  order  to  surround  any  corps  which 
might  appear  in  the  plain.  The  situation  of  these 
villages,  which  nearly  form  a  semicircle,  was 
extremely  favourable  for  the  execution  of  this 
plan. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  corps  of 
1200  Arabs  appeared  on  the  plain ;  the  Greeks 
immediately  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the 
Prince  came  down,  with  500  men,  to  share  in 
the  action.  He  expected  the  forces,  therefore, 
to  be  pretty  equal  on  both  sides.     After  exchan- 
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ging  a  few  shots,  the  Greeks,  headed  by  Hyp 
silantis,  charged  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  pui 
them  to  ,the  rout,  and  chased  them  under  the 
walls  of  Tripolitza.  One  hundred  Arabs  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  thirty  were  made  prisoners, 
three  cavalry  horses,  and  sixty  horses  and  mules 
of  burden,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
who  had  lost  only  a  few  men.  Among  these  were 
two  gallant  captains,  Guigas  and  Policronis:  the 
former,  having  taken  two  Arabs  prisoners,  as  he 
held  them,  summoned  a  third  to  surrender  his 
arms ;  the  Arab,  feigning  obedience,  came  close 
to  him,  and  shot  him  with  his  pistol ;  Policro- 
nis was  surrounded  by  the  Arabs,  among  whom 
his  impetuosity  had  carried  him,  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  them. 

Not  one  of  the  Arabs  would,  probably,  have 
escaped,  were  it  not  that  the  captain  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Pieli  had  abandoned  that  im- 
portant position  on  the  night  that  he  was  placed 
there.  This  he  did  through  spleen,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  with  his  colleagues ;  and 
thus,  on  this,  as  on  several  other  occasions,  the 
welfare,  and  even  the  salvation,  of  the  Greek 
nation  and  cause,  were  postponed  to  petty  pri- 
vate animosities.  As  for  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Hypsilantis,  the  present  affair  justly  gave  new 
lustre  to  the  military  fame  which  he  had  already 
acquired. 

Next  day,  the  Prince  took  a  position,  with 
800  men,  at  Doliana.  Zacharopoolos,  and  the 
two  brothers,  Hajee-George  and  Hajee-Ste- 
phen,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  3000  men,  stationed  themselves  at 
Acooria,  in  order  to  cover  Vervenis  and  Sparta. 

On  the  22d,  a  corps  of  the  enemy,  of  about 
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1000  men,  of  whom  160  were  horse,  came  and 
attacked  the  Prince  in  his  position.    The  action, 
which  commenced  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, was  a  warm  one;  but  it  lasted  only  half 
an  hour.     The  enemy,  leaving  upwards  of  sixty 
men  on  the  field  of  battle,  directed  his  course  to 
Acooria.     At  his  approach,  the  two  brothers 
took  to  flight,  drawing-  with  them  the  troops 
which  they  commanded ;  the  brave  Zacharopoo- 
los  remained  with  but  fifty  men ;  after  making 
a  heroical  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
numbers,  and  retire.     Meantime,  Hypsilantis 
was  advancing  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank;  but, 
as  the  Arabs  had  possessed  themselves  of  Acoo- 
ria before  he  came  up,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
on  Vervenis.    Here,  however,  he  could  not  halt, 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  entered  it  at  the 
same  moment  with  him.     He  sent  his  troops  to 
take  up  a  position  near  it,  and  himself  and  his 
two  aides-de-camp  remained  at  the  extremity 
of  the  village.     Some  of  the  Arab  horsemen, 
perceiving  them,  made  a  charge  at  them,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  position  of  the  Greeks. 

Colocotronis,  who  was  advancing  by  forced 
marches,  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the  two 
brothers  Hajee*  were  flying.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  bring  the  fugitives  back ;  and  at  nightfall  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  rallying  about  500  men. 
With  these  he  returned  to  the  charge,  along  with 
the  Prince  and  Zacharopoolos. 

The  Arabs  had  not  been  able  to  make  them- 

*  These  brothers,  according  to  M.  Jourdain,  had  been 
merchants  at  Constantinople,  and  knew  nothing  of  mili- 
tary affairs ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  they  are  of  the  Fanal ;  and 
that  title  avails  more  than  all  possible  talents  in  the  eyes 
of  Prince  Mavrocordatos  and  his  faction." 
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selves  masters  of  Vervenis  ;  for  twelve  Greeks, 
who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a  tower  there,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  sustained 
their  assaults  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
killed  thirty-six  of  them,  and  succeeded  in  for- 
cing them  to  quit  the  village.  They  took  up  a 
position  on  the  road  leading  to  Tripolitza ;  but 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  Colocotronis,  and  Za- 
charopoolos,  obliged  them  to  retreat,  without 
carrying  off  their  dead,  whose  arms  and  spoils 
became  the  property  of  the  twelve  brave  men 
who  had  made  so  noble  a  stand  against  them. 
The  loss  of  the  Greeks,  in  all  the  different  affairs 
of  this  day,  was  about  300  men. 

On  the  25th,  John  Crijalis  collected  a  body 
of  2000  men  near  Calamata.  Having  made  an 
energetic  harangue  to  them,  he  led  them,  in  the 
night,  to  Nise,  where  they  surprised  1200  Egyp- 
tians, whom  they  massacred,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  horsemen,  who  escaped,  and  of 
thirty-five,  whom  they  made  prisoners.  In  the 
beginning  of  August,  Demetrius  Calergis,  and 
Immanuel  Antoniades,  having  formed  at  Napoli 
a  battalion  of  brave  Cretans,  embarked  for  Can- 
dia ;  and,  on  the  14th,  they  took  the  fortresses 
of  Grambusos  and  Kyssamos.* 

On  the  5th  August,  the  enemy  made  a  sortie 
from  Tripolitza,  and  utterly  routed  the  Greek 
army,  pursuing  it  to  Vedin,  within  five  leagues 
of  Caritena.  Young  Colocotronis,  with  1200 
men,  sustained  the  shock  for  some  time,  but  was 
forced  to  yield  to  numbers  ;  the  other  corps  fled 
at  the  sight  of  the  Arabs.     The  enemy's  cavalry 

*  Soutzo.  Jourdain  says  nothing  of  these  events;  hut 
the  latter  is  noticed  by  Mr  Humphries,  in  the  "  Picture 
of  Greece  in  1825." 
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made  a  dreadful  carnage  among  them.    The  loss 
of  the  Greeks  was  1500  men. 

This  defeat  completely  broke  the  power  of 
the  Greeks.  Hypsilantis  and  young  Colocotro- 
nis  managed  to  rally  some  thousands  of  men, 
and  once  more  occupied  the  heights  about  Tri- 
politza ;  but,  on  the  12th,  their  forces  disbanded, 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  *  Ibrahim  imme- 
diately, leaving  a  small  force  at  Tripolitza, 
marched  into  the  province  of  Caritena,  burning 
and  destroying  every  thing  in  his  route.  He 
then  directed  his  course  to  Corinth,  by  the  way 
of  Argos.  Napoli  was  again  thrown  into  con- 
sternation, and  Metaxas  tried  in  vain  to  bring 
together  some  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Mills 
ofLerna.  Ibrahim,  however,  changed  his  mind, 
and  returned  to  Tripolitza. 

At  sea,  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  usual 
superiority.  On  the  2d  June,  their  fleet  came 
up  with  that  of  the  Turks,  at  a  place  named  Little 
Boojas.  Constantine  Canaris  immediately  at- 
tached his  fire-ship  to  a  frigate.  The  Turkish 
vessel  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  other  ships 
commenced  an  active  firing,  to  keep  her  off,  and 
then  dispersed,  to  get  away  from  the  Greeks, 
who  pursued  them  in  every  direction.  Manolis 
Bootas  brought  his  fire-ship  alongside  of  a  Turk- 
ish corvette,  and  set  her  on  fire ;  this  increased 
the  dismay  and  confusion,  which  was  farther 
augmented  by  the  explosion  of  the  frigate  at  the 
same  moment.     Some  of  the  Turkish  ships  ran 

*  In  consequence,  by  M.  Jourdain's  account,  of  their 
having  heard  of  the  plan  of  putting  Greece  under  the 
protection  of  England.  "  Since  they  are  giving  Greece 
to  the  English,"  said  the  soldiers,  according  to  him  and 
his  echo,  Soutzo,  "  let  them  come  and  defend  it." 
3 
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out  to  sea,  others  made  for  the  shore,  where  the 
crews  burnt  two  brigs,  to  save  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  4th  August,  three  fire-ships,  com- 
manded by  Canaris,  Vocos,  and  Bootas,  accom- 
panied by  the  brigs  of  Emmanuel  Tombasis 
and  Anthony  Criesis,  left  Hydra,  and  made  sail, 
under  Austrian  colours,  for  Alexandria,  with 
the  design  of  destroying  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 
that  port.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day 
from  their  departure,  they  were  off  the  coast 
of  Egypt ;  and  Canaris  sailed  at  once  into  the 
harbour.  Having  detained  the  pilot  who  came 
off  to  visit  him,  he  made  direct  for  the  admiral's 
ship  and  four  frigates  which  were  at  anchor 
before  the  palace  of  the  vizier.  Just  then  a 
breeze  sprung  up  from  the  land,  and  drove  him 
off.  He  then  made  for  another  group  of  ves- 
sels, set  his  ship  on  fire,  and  got  into  his  boat ; 
but  the  fire-ship  took  a  wrong  direction,  and  no 
mischief  resulted.  At  the  sight  of  the  flames, 
a  brig  and  some  boats  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him  ;  but  he  reached  the  Greek  brigs  in  safety, 
and  got  off.  Next  day,  the  Greeks  burnt  an 
Egyptian  brig ;  on  the  i5th,  they  took  a  galliot ; 
and  on  the  25th,  they  arrived  at  Hydra.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  brave  Canaris  had 
failed  in  any  thing  he  undertook ;  and  his  want 
of  success  on  this  occasion  was  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  other 
commanders,  who  did  not  follow  him  into  the 
port,  as  they  had  promised.* 

The  members  of  the  Greek  government  had 
been  for  some  time  aware  that,  without  foreign 

*   Soutzo,  Lauvergne. 
VOL.  II.  q 
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assistance,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  the  contest  much  longer 
against  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  As 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the 
people  in  general  wished  to  have  a  king  who 
should  be  unconnected  with  the  feuds,  and  local 
interests,  and  jealousies,  of  their  primates  and 
captains,  of  whose  tyranny  they  were  heartily 
weary.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  republican 
form  of  government,  such  as  their  soi-disant 
foreign  friends  were  evermore  dinning  into 
their  ears,  was  acceptable  to,  or  conceivable  by 
any,  except  a  few  scholars,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  Their 
affection  for  Russia  had  been  very  much  cooled 
by  the  indifference  which  she  had  displayed 
towards  them  ;  and  France  and  England  were 
the  powers  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  were  directed.  Mavroeordatos 
and  the  islanders  were  for  placing  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
party  opposed  to  them  were  for  conferring  the 
crown  of  Greece  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or 
one  of  his  sons.  Aided  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  commodore  Hamilton,  the  former  party 
prevailed;  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  an  act 
was  made,  and  signed  by  "  the  clergy,  the  re- 
presentatives, the  chiefs,  civil  and  military,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  of  the  Greek  nation,"  placing 
it  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  that  act: — 
It  first  stated,  that  the  Greeks  had  taken 
up  arms  in  virtue  of  the  imprescriptible  rights 
of  man  to  property,  religion,  and  liberty ;  and 
had  maintained  the  contest  during  four  years 
against  the  colossal  forces  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
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2.  That  they  had  thereby  acquired  a  title  to 
an  independent  existence.  3.  That  the  agents 
of  some  of  the  continental  powers  had,  on 
various  occasions,  acted  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  policy  injurious  to  the  Greek  nation. 
4.  That  several  of  these  agents  are  endeavour- 
ing, by  their  emissaries  in  the  interior,  to  draw 
the  Greeks  into  new  engagements,  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  those  powers.  5.  That  the 
Greek  navy  meets  with  impediments  on  the 
part  of  the  admirals  of  some  powers,  which 
violate  the  neutrality  proclaimed  by  their 
courts  in  the  congresses  of  Laybach  and  Verona. 
6.  That  Christians  take  arms  in  favour  of  the 
sectaries  of  the  Koran  against  the  followers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  instruct  and  lead  hordes  of 
barbarians  to  devastate  Greece.  7.  That  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  is  the  only  one 
which  observes  the  neutrality  in  its  purity, 
disdaining  to  imitate  the  others  in  the  evident 
machinations  which  they  employ  in  Greece,  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  Egypt.  8.  That  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain  does  not  suffice  to 
secure  the  Greeks  from  a  persecution,  which 
increases  every  day.  9.  That  it  is  not  the 
decay  of  their  strength,  nor  the  want  of  reso- 
lution, which  has  hitherto  kept  the  Greeks 
from  attaining  the  glorious  object  which  they 
have  set  before  them,  but  the  causes  noticed 
above  ;  and  still  more,  their  never  having  had 
a  government  which  was  superior  to  passions, 
and  could  prevent  divisions.  10.  That  in  the 
present  contest,  the  Greeks  must  either  come 
off  conquerors,  or  be  totally  annihilated.  11. 
That,  as  by  the  great  favour  of  Providence, 
the  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  are  near 
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their  coasts,  it  is  their  duty,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  affairs,  to  have  recourse  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  philanthropy  of  that  powerful 
government.  "  For  these  reasons,"  they  add, 
"  and  to  assure  the  Greek  nation  the  stability  of 
a  political  existence,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  a 
free  power,  we  prescribe,  determine,  and  will 
the  following  law : — 

"  Art.  1.  The  Greek  nation,  by  virtue  of  the 
present  act,  has  voluntarily  placed  the  sacred 
deposit  of  its  liberty,  its  national  independence, 
and  its  political  existence,  under  the  absolute 
protection  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Art.  2.  The  present  organic  act  of  the  Greek 
nation  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  memorial, 
addressed  to  the  respectable  government  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

"  Art.  3.  The  presidents  of  the  extraordinary 
councils  (or  chambers)  of  the  state,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  shall  immediately  execute  the  present 
law." 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  affirmed,  that  all  the 
assertions  here  made  were  strictly  true ;  for  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  prove,  for  instance,  that 
the  rules  of  neutrality  had  been  strictly  observed 
by  the  English,  when  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Ionian  Isles  had  been  so  fla- 
grantly partial  in  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle;  and  the  consular  agents  of  the  Levant 
Company,  particularly  the  gentleman  who  was 
stationed  at  Patras,  had  on  all  occasions  made 
themselves  the  active  tools  and  spies  of  the 
Turks,  without  any  disapprobation  of  their 
conduct  being  expressed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment; and,  lastly,  when  so  many  Maltese  ves- 
sels, under  British  colours,  were  engaged  in  the 
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transport  of  the  troops  of  Ibrahim.  But  Eng- 
land was,  beyond  doubt,  the  power,  if  she  had 
the  inclination,  best  able  at  that  time  to  save 
the  Greeks;  and  subsequent  events  have  showed 
that  the  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing her  protection,  could  not  justly  be  called 
a  faction,  and  traitors  to  their  country.  In 
effect,  it  was  England  who  eventually  saved 
Greece,  when  every  hope  of  her  being  able  to 
achieve  her  independence  had  vanished.  But 
a  great  outcry  was  made  at  the  time  by  those 
who  were  envious  and  jealous  of  England ;  and 
the  French  general  Roche,  and  an  American, 
named  Washington,  made,  in  the  capacity  of 
deputies  of  the  Philhellenic  societies  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  a  protest  against  this 
act  of  the  government — a  piece  of  assumption 
certainly  not  often  paralleled,  and  to  which 
the  government  made  no  reply,  but  the  one 
wrhich  it  merited, — the  silence  of  contempt ; 
though,  according  to  M.  Jourdain,  the  protest 
of  these  two  important  personages  produced  a 
great  sensation  at  Napoli. 

M.  Jourdain  himself,  who  had  a  wonderful 
fondness  for  writing  letters  and  volunteering 
political  counsels,  of  whose  political  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  however,  the  notable  treaty  with  the 
sovereign  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof,  published  in  the  journals, 
on  the  30th  July,  a  statement  of  the  relative 
conditions  of  the  Morea  in  1822,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  which  he  wisely  infers,  that  be- 
cause the  Greeks  had  beaten  in  the  former  year 
30,000  Turkish  peasants  and  country  gentle- 
men, they  will  be  able  now  to  conquer  an  army 
disciplined  and  directed  by  European  officers ; 
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which  army  he  veraciously  states  at  10,000  men, 
though,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  first 
force  which  landed  amounted  to  that  number, 
and  it  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  12,000  men. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  addressed  a  rather  im- 
pertinent lettertothe  governmenton  the  subject 
of  the  act,  in  which  he  accuses  the  faction  of 
having,  under  the  guidance  of  an  infernal  demon, 
sold  Greece  to  England;  for  this  able  politi- 
cian seems  to  have  believed  himself,  or  to  have 
wished  to  make  others  believe,  that  the  loans 
made  on  such  usurious  terms  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  gamblers  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  were  a  sort 
of  purchase-money  of  Greek  independence,  paid 
by  the  British  government,  who,  as  every  one 
knows,  had  as  much  to  do  with  them  as  the 
French  government  had  to  do  with  M.  Jour- 
dain's  proffer  of  his  sword  and  his  counsels  to 
the  cause  of  Greece.  The  very  proper  reply 
made  to  this  letter  by  the  executive,  was  pla- 
cing its  author  under  arrest,  and  then  ordering 
him  to  leave  the  country ;  and  hence  arose  the 
rancour  against  Mavrocordatos  shown  by  him 
upon  all  occasions. 

On  the  17th  June,  this  indefatigable  adviser 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ibrahim-pasha,  informing  him 
how  the  conferring  the  pashalic  of  the  Morea 
had  been  done  through  the  advice  of  the  British 
cabinet,  with  a  design  of  overturning  the  power 
which  he  had  established  in  Egypt,  and  of  ob- 
taining eventual  possession  of  that  country, 
when  he  would  have  wasted  his  treasures  and 
his  troops  in  the  futile  attempt  at  conquering 
the  Morea ;  a  project  in  which  the  sapient  M. 
Jourdain  assures  him  he  will  never  succeed.  In 
fine,  he  counsels  the  pasha  to  acknowledge  at 
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once  the  independence  of  the  Greeks,  and  then 
to  return  home  and  assert  that  of  Egypt,  before 
he  was  entangled  too  far  in  the  webs  of  the  per- 
fidious cabinet  of  St  James's.  Ibrahim,  however, 
did  not  think  fit  to  follow  this  good  advice  ;  and, 
in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  there  was  no 
Greek  army  to  oppose  him  in  the  field. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
Morea  but  Corinth  and  the  two  Napolis  ;  the 
remaining  fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  the  towns  and  villages  had  been 
everywhere  burnt  by  them.  Resheed-pasha 
was  besieging  Mesolonghi,  but  the  Turks  had 
not  made  any  attempts  since  the  failure  of  the 
treason  of  Odysseus  in  Eastern  Greece. 

Odysseus,  after  his  surrender  of  himself  at 
Giovanates,  had  been  confined  in  the  citadel  at 
Athens.  He  had  still  many  partisans ;  and,  their 
number  increasing  daily,  a  mutiny  was  ap- 
prehended among  the  soldiers.  Goora  was 
uncertain  how  to  act.  He  had  once  been  fondly 
attached  to  the  captive  chief,  and  had  received 
many  kindnesses  from  him.  His  captains  never 
ceased  pressing  on  his  mind  the  dangers  which 
he  ran  if  he  did  not  take  severe  measures  against 
him.  In  a  moment  of  impatience,  he  said  to 
them,  "  Do  with  him  what  you  will."  They 
went  to  the  Acropolis  in  the  night,  drew  Odys- 
seus, under  feigned  pretexts,  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  pushed  him  down  the  rocks.  He 
was  killed  by  the  fall,  and  next  day  the  report 
was  spread  that  he  had  met  his  death  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  * 

*  Jourdain. 
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Fortifications  of  Mesolonghi — Resheed-pasha  lays  Siege 
to  it — Arrival  of  the  Ottoman  Fleet  before  it —  Terms 
offered  by  Resheed — Assault — Terms  offered  again- 
Assault. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  army  of  Omer 
Briones  from  before  Mesolonghi  in  1823,  the 
Greeks,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  that 
place  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, particularly  against  attacks  from  the  side 
of  Albania,  began  to  put  it  into  a  more  perfect 
state  of  defence.  The  works  were  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  Italian  engi- 
neer named  Coceini,  and  in  the  space  of  three 
months  from  the  departure  of  Omer  Briones, 
they  were  brought  to  a  termination.  All  the 
sides  of  the  town  which  are  not  washed  by  the 
sea,  were  surrounded  by  a  rampart  faced  witli 
masonry,  and  defended  by  two  bastions  and 
other  necessary  works.* 

As  imagination  has  a  share  in  all  the  acts  of  the 
Greeks,  each  of  these  works  of  defence  against 
tyranny  and  barbarism  was,  as  it  were,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  those  illustrious 
men,  of  their  own  and  other  nations,  who  have 
written  or  fought  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty, 

*  In  our  account  of  the  siege  of  Mesolonghi,  our  chief 
guide  has  been  the  excellent  narrative  of  that  siege  by 
M.  Auguste  Fabre.  As  there  was  a  regular  journal 
published  at  that  time  in  Mesolonghi,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Meyer,  a  Swiss  or  German  physician,  the 
events  of  the  siege  were  daily  made  known. 
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by  having  his  name  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
bastion  of  Mark  Botzaris  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  ramparts,  which  formed  a  septagon  about 
the  town  ;  on  proceeding  thence  westward,  one 
met  the  tower  of  Coray,  the  bastion  of  Frank- 
lin, the  towers  of  William  Tell  and  Kosciusko, 
and  the  battery  of  Kyriacooli.  At  150  fathoms 
from  this  last,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
basin,  rose,  in  the  islet  of  Marmoros,  the  battery 
of  Vice-admiral  Sachtoori.  Eastward  from  the 
bastion  of  Botzaris  was  the  battery  of  Macris 
the  iEtolian  chief,  the  lunette  of  William  the 
great  Prince  of  Orange,  the  battery  of  Rhigas, 
and  the  tenaille  of  Montalembert.  Other  works, 
in  different  parts,  bore  the  names  of  Scanderbeg, 
Canaris,  Ignacius  bishop  of  Arta,  and  of  Byron. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep 
fosse,  out  before  which  was  another ;  and  to  de- 
prive the  besiegers  of  all  means  of  defence  and 
annoyance,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  Greeks 
so  far  overcame  their  superstition  as  to  demolish 
the  churches  of  St  Demetrius  and  St  Athana- 
sius,  which  stood  without  their  fortifications. 

In  the  beginning  of  1625,  Mehemet  Resheed, 
who  had  been  made  Valesi  of  Roomelia,  received 
orders  from  the  Porte  to  reduce  iEtolia,  and 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Ibrahim- pasha  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Morea.  Resheed-pasha, 
though  devoid  of  military  skill,  was  brave,  active, 
persevering,  and  covetous  of  fame.  Under  his 
command  were  the  Albanian  captains  Tahir 
Abas,  Hagos  Bessiaris,  Ismael  Pliassa,  and 
Banoosis  Sevranis,  and  his  army  was  estimated 
at  40,000  men. 

On  the  5th  April,  intelligence  arrived  at  Me- 
solonghi  that  the  ser-asker  was  passing  through 
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the  defiles  of  the  Macrinoros,  the  Greeks  who 
had  been  stationed  to  guard  them,  having  fled 
at  his  approach.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
stop  him  at  the  passage  of  the  Achelous ;  and, 
on  the  22d,  the  Greek  troops  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  Anatolico  and  Mesolonghi.  The  chief 
command,  in  this  last  town,  was  given  to  general 
Stoornaris  and  Noti  Botzaris ;  and  the  other 
generals  were  directed  to  place  their  forces  in 
Anatolico,  in  the  fort  near  that  town,  and  in 
the  islet  of  Poros,  which  secures  the  communi- 
cation between  Anatolico  and  Mesolonghi.  As, 
however,  the  ser-asker  contented  himself  with 
blockading  the  former  place,  Noti  Botzaris  soon 
returned  to  Mesolonghi. 

The  garrison  of  Mesolonghi  consisted  of 
about  4000  men ;  and,  besides  Noti  Botzaris 
and  Stoornaris,  the  valiant  generals  Macris, 
Zongas,  Dimotsalis,  and  Liacatas,  aided  to  defend 
it  with  their  arms  and  their  counsels.  A  local 
junta,  consisting  of  three  members,  John  Papa- 
Diamontopoolo,  George  Canavo,and  Demetrius 
Themeli,  had  the  chief  direction  of  all  affairs, 
«ivil  and  military. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  first  division 
of  the  Moslem  troops  came  in  view  of  Meso- 
longhi. This  corps  of  6000  men  was  commanded 
by  Ismael  Pliassa  and  Resheed's  kiaya.  Nothing 
but  some  slight  skirmishes  took  place  till  the 
5th  May,  when  the  ser-asker  arrived  with  some 
more  troops  ;  and  the  trenches  were  regularly 
opened  before  the  town,  under  the  direction  of 
some  European  engineers.  His  first  parallel,  300 
fathoms  from  the  ramparts,  extended  from  the 
tenaille  of  Montalembert  to  the  battery  Kyria- 
coolis.     He  then  raised  a  redoubt  opposite  the 
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curtain  between  the  batteries  of  Maoris  and 
Rhigas,  and  another  fifty  fathoms  nearer,  oppo- 
site that  of  Franklin.  The  ser-asker,  having 
only  four  pieces  of  cannon,  had  sent  to  Yoosoof 
at  Patras  for  some  artillery,  which  that  pasha 
promised  to  forward.  It,  however,  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  as  provisions  were  beginning  to  run 
short  in  the  Turkish  camp,  which  now  con- 
tained 14,000  men,  Resheed  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  bombardment  with  a  single  mortar, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Crioneri,  in 
hopes  of  terrifying  the  garrison  into  a  surren- 
der. Loud  shouts  accompanied  the  flight  of 
each  bomb,  which,  however,  did  little  mischief 
in  the  town,  and  a  well-directed  fire  from  the 
besieged  was  kept  up  on  the  lines  and  camp  of 
the  ser-asker.  The  Greeks  also  strengthened 
their  defences,  by  constructing  a  covered  way 
in  front  of  their  fortifications. 

The  Roomeliotes  and  Sooliotes,  who  had  quit- 
ted the  camp  at  Navarino,  fixed  themselves,  in 
the  end  of  May,  between  Livadia  and  Salona. 
They  were  commanded  by  Costas  Botzaris, 
Kitsos  Tsavellas,  and  Karaiskaki.  This  intel- 
ligence, which  reached  Mesolonghi  on  the  30th 
May,  filled  the  garrison  with  joy,  as  it  was 
expected  that  these  troops,  joined  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Bceotia  and  Attica,  would  be  able 
to  effect  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
besieged  town. 

Resheed  had  by  this  time  run  a  second  pa- 
rallel, within  150  fathoms  of  the  ramparts,  and 
erected  two  new  batteries,  one  against  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  and  the  other  against  the  bas- 
tion Botzaris ;  cannon  and  mortars  were  now 
arrived  from  Patras  and  Crioneri ;  and  a  con 
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stant,  but  ill-directed  fire,  was  kept  up  on  the 
town.  The  peasants  of  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  whom,  to  the  number  of  600  or  700,  the 
ser-asker  had  dragged  from  their  homes,  to  toil 
in  the  trenches,  where  they  met  with  every 
species  of  injury  and  insult  from  the  fanatic  and 
brutal  Mussulmans,  were  continually  making 
their  escape,  and  carrying  intelligence  to  the 
besieged  of  the  designs  and  condition  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  number  of  the  latter  was  aug- 
mented every  day,  the  Greeks  found  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  two  new  batteries ;  one  of  these, 
placed  between  the  bastion  Franklin  and  the 
tower  William  Tell,  was  named  Tekeli,  and  the 
other,  between  the  Franklin  and  the  tower  of 
Coray,  received  the  appellation  of  Normann. 
The  cannon  of  the  town  were  well  served ;  and 
the  grape-shot  and  musketry  of  the  besieged 
caused  the  enemy  considerable  loss. 

The  bombs  of  the  infidels,  however,  killed 
several  persons  in  the  town,  and  their  cannon 
had  made  some  slight  breaches  in  the  walls. 
Resheed  gave  orders  to  cut  down  the  olive-trees 
about  the  town,  to  form  fascines,  and  gabions 
were  filled  with  earth,  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  pre- 
paratory to  a  general  assault.  Two  deserters 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  besieged,  who 
received  it  with  expressions  of  joy. 

After  some  days,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
observed  to  slacken.  The  Greeks,  at  first,  were 
disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  army  being  weakened,  as  appeared  to  them, 
by  the  ser-asker  heing  obliged  to  dispatch  apart 
of  it  to  oppose  Kara'iskaki  in  Phocis ;  but  it 
soon  turned  out  that  it  had  proceeded  from 
want  of  projectiles,  as  it  was  found,  that,  instead 
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of  bullets,  the  Turkish  batteries  were  sending 
into  the  town  pyramidal  pieces  of  stone.  This, 
however,  did  not  long  continue :  the  ser-asker 
soon  received  abundant  supplies,  and  the  firing 
was  resumed  as  vigorously  as  ever.  His  trenches 
continually  approached  the  walls ;  and  an  im- 
mense mound  of  earth,  raised  opposite  the  bat- 
tery Normann,  announced  to  the  Greeks  the 
intention  of  the  ser-asker  to  effect  a  breach  on 
that  side.  Their  unanimous  resolution  was,  to 
die  rather  than  yield ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Hellenic  fleet,  which  declared  the 
gulf  of  Corinth  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  naval  victory  gained  by  Sach- 
tooris,  on  the  1st  June,  off  the  isle  of  Andros, 
filled  them  with  hopes  of  speedy  relief.  A  new 
battery  was  erected  near  that  of  Normann  ;  all 
ranks,  sexes,  and  ages,  cheerfully  laboured  at 
the  work ;  the  battery  received  the  appellation 
Miowli.  Resheed,  on  his  side,  constructed  an 
eighth  battery,  opposite  to  that  of  Rhigas. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  June,  a  perfect  si- 
lence reigned  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  town  were  unsuspicious  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  noise,  like 
that  of  troops  marching,  was  heard  on  the  left 
end  of  the  ramparts  ;  the  soldiers  at  the  bat- 
teries Sachtooris  and  Kyriacoolis,  suspecting  it 
to  proceed  from  the  enemy,  stood  on  the  alert. 
Presently,  a  body  of  about  600  men  was  dis- 
covered within  musket- shot ;  the  two  batteries^ 
seconded  by  those  of  Kosciusko  and  William 
Tell,  opened  a  discharge  of  grape  and  balls 
upon  them,  and  the  Turks,  who  were  advancing 
through  the  lagoons,  in  the  hopes  of  taking  the 
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two  batteries  by  surprise,  instantly  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  When  daylight  came,  some  of 
the  soldiers  got  into  monoxyla,  and  went  on 
shore,  where  they  found  arms,  cartridges,  and 
provisions  scattered  about,  and  marks  of  blood, 
testifying  that  several  of  the  enemy  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  former,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  was  an  European  officer  of 
artillery. 

The  Greeks,  having  learned  from  some  pri- 
soners that  the  ser-asker  was  bent  on  making  the 
assault  as  soon  as  possible,  and  being  reinforced 
by  the  generals  Mitsos  Contoyannis,  Yannis 
Rangos,  and  Lampos  Ve'icos,  with  their  troops 
from  the  Morea,  resolved  to  attack  him  in  his 
lines.  Accordingly,  when,  on  the  night  of  the 
2d  July,  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  had 
been  run  under  the  advanced  posts  of  Resheed, 
had  given  the  appointed  signal,  the  garrison 
rushed  out  on  three  sides,  under  favour  of  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  and  attacked  the  Turkish 
lines.  They  dispersed  those  who  were  set  to 
guard  the  trenches,  killing  upwards  of  200 
of  them,  and  returned  with  five  prisoners 
and  seven  standards,  having  on  their  own  side 
had  but  three  men  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
The  besiegers,  however,  two  days  afterwards, 
established  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  fosse 
in  advance  of  the  Franklin,  and  pushed  on  their 
works  with  great  activity.  They  demolished 
all  the  houses  on  the  plain  for  materials ;  they 
cut  down  all  the  olive-trees,  and  tore  up  the 
vines.  Out  of  mere  wantonness,  they  destroyed 
the  standing  corn  all  over  the  country,  laid 
waste  the  gardens,  and  burnt  those  vines  which 
were  too  distant  to  be  conveyed  to  the  camp. 
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The  toils  and  privations  which  they  under- 
went greatly  dispirited  the  soldiers  of  Resheed- 
pasha,  and  desertion  became  frequent  among- 
them.  To  keep  up  their  spirits,  he  made  them 
lavish  promises,  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
very  soon  give  orders  for  the  assault.  Gabions 
and  fascines  were  collected  in  great  quantities 
in  the  camp,  and  a  number  of  scaling  ladders 
were  constructed  with  timber  brought  from  the 
villages  of  the  plain.  The  Greeks,  on  their  side, 
were  animated  to  perseverance,  by  a  letter  from 
Colocotronis  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, dated  from  Levidi,  on  the  20th  June 
(O.  S.),  informing  them  that  Ibrahim  was  closely 
blocked  up  in  Tripolitza,  where  he  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  surrender,  and  that  then  the 
Peloponnesian  army  would  hasten  to  the  relief 
of  Mesolonghi. 

The  hopes  of  the  garrison  experienced  a 
great  damp  when,  at  sunrise,  on  the  10th  July, 
they  beheld  the  sea  covered  with  ships  display- 
ing the  Ottoman  flag.  The  Turkish  fleet  con- 
sisted of  eight  frigates,  twelve  corvettes,  and 
fourteen  smaller  vessels.  Its  appearance  was 
hailed  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  besiegers,  who 
now  pushed  on  their  works  with  redoubled  ac- 
tivity. A  battery  of  sixty  pounders  was  raised 
against  the  eastern  side  of  the  ramparts  on  the 
14th ;  after  losing  a  great  number  of  men,  they 
extended  their  mound  of  earth  to  within  ten 
paces  of  the  Franklin,  and  began  to  fill  up  the 
advanced  fosse  with  sand  and  branches  of  olive. 
The  same  day,  their  third  parallel  on  the  east 
side  was  completed. 

The  Greeks  erected  new  batteries,  from  one 
of  which  they  discharged  red-hot  balls  against 
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the  parapet  of  the  third  parallel,  and  in  a  few 
moments  burnt  the  gabions  which  composed 
it,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to  retire  from  it. 
A  mine  was  sprung  near  the  bastion  Botzaris, 
chiefly  with  the  design  of  filling  the  fosse  in 
that  part.  The  Greeks  immediately  came  down 
to  examine  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  and  a 
smart  firing  of  musketry  succeeded  between 
them  and  the  advanced  posts  of  the  besiegers. 
The  cannon  and  mortars  thundered  on  the 
town ;  the  grape-shot  and  balls  of  the  besieged 
mowed  down  the  soldiers  and  workmen  of  the 
enemy.  The  Turks,  however,  soon  reached  the 
edge  of  the  fosses,  which  they  instantly  began 
to  fill. 

As  the  communication  of  the  town  with  the 
sea  was  now  cut  off  by  the  presence  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  the  want  of  provisions  and  of  am- 
munition began  to  be  felt  in  Mesolonghi.  The 
Turks,  aware  of  this  condition  of  the  garrison, 
entertained  hopes  of  inducing  them  to  agree 
to  a  capitulation.  Each  day,  some  of  them 
approached  the  walls,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  those  whom  they  saw  there.  They 
vaunted  the  good  faith  and  moderation  of  their 
chiefs,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  treat.  These 
usually  replied  by  daring  them  to  the  assault, 
now  that  every  thing  was  ready  for  it ;  and  at 
times  their  answer  was  a  discharge  of  musketry. 

The  Ottoman  fleet,  which  had  gone  toPatras, 
having  returned,  attempted  to  effect  a  landing 
in  the  islets  of  the  Procopanistes,  and  having 
failed,  the  admiral  directed  his  efforts  against 
Vassiladis,  on  which  the  Greeks  had  a  small  fort, 
on  which  he  opened  an  ineffectual  fire.  Seeing 
that  his  shot  took  no  effect,  he  resolved  to  land, 
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in  the  little  isle  of  Aissoiis,  the  wood  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  battery,  which  might 
play  to  more  purpose  on  the  fort.  As  the  chan- 
nel of  Vassiladis  was  dangerous  for  his  boats, 
he  made  his  men  carry  some  of  them  on  their 
backs  across  the  shallows  ;  and  by  this  means  he 
succeeded  in  launching  several  armed  boats  in 
the  harbour.  This  rendering  the  station  which 
was  in  the  Procopanistes  useless,  those  who  had 
been  placed  in  it  for  its  defence  retired  to  Me- 
solonghi.  The  huts  of  the  fishers  throughout 
the  shallows  were  soon  in  flames ;  the  Turkish 
frigates  bombarded  Vassiladis,  while  a  flotilla 
of  36  boats,  many  of  them  carrying  mortars, 
advanced  towards  the  town,  and  opened  a  fire 
on  it.  Soon  all  the  ships  of  war,  except  that 
of  the  admiral,  and  nine  others,  departed  and 
went  out  of  sight  of  Mesolonghi. 

On  the  23d  July,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant fire  of  the  Greeks,  and  though  they  had 
repeatedly  burnt  the  olive-trunks  and  fascines 
used  by  the  enemy,  the  fosses  were  half  filled 
in  several  places,  and  the  incessant  cannonade 
from  the  flotilla  and  batteries  of  the  enemy  car- 
ried destruction  into  all  parts  of  the  town.  While 
the  garrison  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  the 
assault  being  given,  it  was  announced  to  the 
generals  that  Tahir  Abas,  and  six  other  Moham- 
medan chiefs,  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
town,  to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  On  being 
introduced  into  the  council  of  the  Christian 
chiefs,  the  deputies  said  that  Resheed  had,  at 
their  desire,  suspended  the  order  which  he  was 
about  to  give  for  the  assault;  that  they,  as  being 
the  personal  friends  of  many  of  the  brave  men 
who  defended  the  town,  had  interceded  with 
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the  ser-asker,  and  induced  him  to  offer  honour- 
able terms  to  the  garrison  ;  and  that  they  hoped 
their  old  friends  would  not  prove  more  unyield- 
ing- than  the  pasha  had  been.  They  then  made 
known  the  proposed  terms.  The  instantaneous 
and  laconic  reply  was,  "War!" 

On  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  assault  were  resumed  with  greater 
diligence  than  before.  Willing  to  try  once  more 
the  effect  of  negotiation,  the  commander  of  the 
flotilla  wrote  to  the  garrison  to  propose  a  treaty, 
the  answer  given  was,  "  Arms  are  the  treaties 
between  Greeks  and  Turks." 

To  check  the  firing  of  the  flotilla,  which  did 
great  mischief  to  the  town,  the  Greeks  erected 
seven  batteries  on  the  beach,  which  soon  obliged 
the  Turkish  boats  to  keep  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. The  communication  with  Anatolico  was 
still  open,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
Turkish  flotilla ;  and  a  constant  intercourse  was 
maintained  with  that  place  by  night,  through 
the  canal  of  Vassiladis,  which  islet  the  Turks 
had  not  been  able  to  conquer.  An  attempt  on 
the  post  in  the  little  isle  of  Clissova  was  equally 
unsuccessful. 

Behind  the  two  bastions  and  two  batteries, 
against  which  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  were 
chiefly  directed,  the  Greeks  formed  counter 
fosses  and  intrenchments ;  and  they  made  every 
exertion  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  works 
of  the  besiegers.  It  was,  however,  much  appre- 
hended that  they  had  succeeded  in  running  a 
mine;  and  on  the  28th  these  apprehensions 
were  verified :  the  ground  shook,  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  the  bastion 
Botzaris  was  soon  in  ruins.    The  infidels  rush 
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forward  through  the  breach  which  is  formed, 
and  plant  their  standard  on  the  walls.  The 
Christians  rush  against  them,  and  precipitate 
them  and  it.  The  breach  was  in  an  instant 
covered  with  the  Turkish  dead,  and  they  were 
forced  to  retire  with  loss.  It  was  quickly  filled 
up  with  mattresses  and  pillows,  which  were 
covered  with  planks  and  earth.  Three  hundred 
of  the  assailants  were  slain,  and  nearly  as  many 
were  wounded;  while  the  loss  on  the  Greek 
side  was  but  five  men — a  general  and  a  chiliarch 
(colonel)  were  wounded. 

The  cannonading  was  still  vigorously  kept  up 
on  the  side  next  the  sea;  and  Resheed  conti- 
nued to  erect  new  batteries,  determined  to  win 
the  town  :  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  suffered 
no  abatement ;  but  their  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions were  running  short,  and  they  saw  that  if 
not  speedily  relieved  they  must  perish,  for  they 
were  determined  never  to  surrender.  Fortu- 
nately there  arrived  at  this  conjuncture  a  dis- 
patch from  the  government,  announcing  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet ;  and  a  letter 
came  from  Kara'iskaki,  promising  to  send  a 
force  to  their  relief  from  Salona.  These  tidings 
revived  their  hopes,  and  when,  on  the  29  th, 
the  Turkish  standard  was  again  planted  on  the 
Botzaris,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  Greeks  had  to  regret  the  death  of  the  brave 
general,  Yanni  Sooca,  who  perished  in  this  affair. 
Undismayed  by  their  repulse,  the  Turks  again 
pressed  on,  and  attempted  to  burn  the  mattresses 
and  pillows,  by  casting  inflammable  substances 
on  them;  but  as  soon  as  the  flames  broke  out, 
the  Greeks  hastened  to  extinguish  them,  by 
throwing  water  and  clay  upon  them. 
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The  communication  with  Anatolico  was  stili 
kept  up;  and  all  the  attempts  of  Mahmood  upon 
Vassiladi  and  Clissova,  were  without  effect. 

New  propositions  arrived  from  Resheed,  on 
the  30th  ;  and  no  attention  being  paid  to  them, 
he  renewed  them  the  following  day,  offering  the 
most  favourable  terms.  Some  of  the  elder  offi- 
cers, viewing  the  state  of  the  town,  with  a  prac- 
ticable breach  in  the  bastion  Botzaris,  several 
of  the  batteries  become  useless,  the  stock  of 
ammunition  so  much  diminished  that  they  were 
obliged  to  slacken  their  fire,  arid  give  over  coun- 
termining, were  for  listening  to  the  proposals 
of  the  ser-asker.  The  soldiers  were  enraged  at 
the  idea  of  surrender  being  entertained  for  a 
single  moment.  The  council  of  defence  con- 
tented themselves  with  desiring  Resheed  to  send 
next  day  for  their  answer. 

It  appeared,  however,  as  if  the  ser-asker  was 
about  to  renew  the  assault;  the  besiegers  were 
seen  ascending  and  descending  on  their  lines  in 
great  numbers,  and  with  the  utmost  haste ;  and 
the  firing  recommenced.  In  a  little  time,  not- 
withstanding these  hostile  movements,  another 
deputation  entered  the  town.  After  a  short 
discussion,  the  political  chief  of  the  town,  Atha- 
nasius  Rasi,  cried  out,  "  Mussulmans,  if  the 
Mesolonghiotes  cannot  defend  their  walls,  they 
will  defend  their  liberty ;  they  will  shut  them- 
selves up  in  three  large  houses,  and  with  them 
blow  up  themselves  and  you !" — "  JJnhappy 
Greeks,"  replied  the  envoys,  "  your  guilt  is 
doubtless  too  great,  and  the  divine  vengeance 
urges  you  to  despair.     Farewell." 

Resheed's  hopes  of  subduing  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  yet  fail;  the  commander  of  the 
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Austrian  frigate,  the  Caroline,  who  had  persisted, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks,  in  remain- 
ing in  the  bay,  made  an  attempt  to  induce  them 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  ser-asker.  But 
Noti  Botzaris  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Soo- 
liotes,  that  there  should  be  no  capitulation  as 
long  as  a  single  one  of  them  remained  alive ; 
and  that  it  must  be  over  their  bodies  that  the 
Turkish  standard  should  pass,  to  be  planted  in 
the  town. 

At  midnight,  came  an  envoy  from  Resheed, 
to  propose  that  they  should  put  into  his  hands, 
two  batteries  and  one  of  the  gates,  that  he  might 
introduce  500  of  his  soldiers  into  the  town, 
while  they  were  agreeing  about  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation.  Such  an  extraordinary  propo- 
sition was  heard  with  the  profoundest  astonish- 
ment;  even  those  who  had  before  spoken  of 
surrender  could  not  restrain  their  indignation. 
"  If  Resheed  wants  gates  and  batteries,  let  him 
come  take  them,"  was  the  general  cry;  and 
LambrosVeicos,  at  the  desire  of  the  other  chiefs, 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Tahir  Abas,  assuring  him 
that  the  town  was  well  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  defence  ;  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  were  they  to  surrender,  they 
should  draAv  on  themselves  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and  the  contempt 
of  Tahir  Abas  himself.  He,  therefore,  begs  of 
him  to  assure  the  Roomeli  Valesi,  that  it  is  only 
sword  in  hand  that  he  may  ever  expect  to  enter 
Mesolonghi.* 

*  With  a  little  touch  of  the  usual  Greek  fanfaronnade, 
Veicos  added,  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter,  "  With  these, 
accept  also  four  bottles  of  Bum,  to  give  to  your  beiractars, 
when  they  next  make  an  assault." 
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This  reply  to  his  propositions  enraged  Re- 
sheed,  and  the  firing  on  the  town  was  resumed 
with  great  fury.  Balls  and  bombs  were  shower- 
ed without  intermission,  from  the  batteries  and 
the  fleet,  over  the  town,  the  ramparts,  and  the 
boats  which  were  drawn  up  before  it.  In  the 
evening,  a  great  number  of  scaling-ladders  were 
carried  to  the  advance  posts.  It  was  manifest 
that  another  assault  would  be  attempted  in  the 
morning.  The  Greeks  calmly  and  courageously 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

The  first  rays  of  light  had  hardly  shown  them- 
selves on  the  horizon,  when  the  trumpet  sound- 
ed to  arms  throughout  the  town,  and  the  garri- 
son instantaneously  occupied  the  ramparts.  The 
increasing  light  gave  to  view  the  Moslem  host 
ready  for  the  assault.  A  mine,  which  had  been 
run  under  the  bastion  Franklin,  exploded ;  and, 
with  loud  cries,  the  Turks  rushed  through  the 
breach  thus  effected,  and  planted  twenty  of  their 
standards  on  the  bastion.  At  the  same  moment, 
other  mines  exploded  under  the  bastion  Botzaris, 
and  the  batteries  Macris  and  Montalembert,  and 
the  standards  of  the  infidels  floated  upon  each. 
Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  their  ensigns  on  the 
defences  of  the  Greeks,  the  whole  Turkish  army 
rushes  forward  towards  the  walls  ;  the  thunder 
of  cannon,  the  volleying  of  musketry,  peal  inces- 
santly along  the  whole  line  ;  clouds  of  smoke, 
through  which  flashes  the  blaze  of  great  and 
small  arms,  cover  the  combatants,  and  conceal 
them  from  the  view.  With  furious  shouts  the 
infidels  rush  on,  confident  of  carrying  the  town. 
Calmly  stationed  behind  their  internal  defences, 
and  on  the  walls  which  flank  the  assaulted  bat- 
teries, the  Greeks  keep  up  a  constant  fire.   After 
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a  space  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  smoke  clears 
away,  the  Turkish  standards  have  vanished 
from  the  ramparts,  on  and  about  which  lay  500 
slain  M  oslems,  a  still  greater  number  of  wounded 
had  sought  shelter  in  the  camp  of  the  ser-asker, 
which  they  filled  with  their  moans,  spreading 
consternation  among  the  troops.  The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  Greeks  was  but  twenty  men, 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  flotilla  had,  meantime,  advanced  against 
the  town.  The  commander  of  it  had  set  fire  to 
one  of  his  boats,  hoping  that  the  others  could 
advance  unpercei  ved  under  favour  of  the  smoke. 
But  his  stratagem  did  not  succeed  ;  and  the  bat- 
teries on  the  beach  soon  forced  his  boats  to  make 
off.  Resheed,  enraged  at  the  ill  success  of  his 
attack,  had  nine  Greek  prisoners  brought  forth 
and  beheaded  in  his  presence,  to  alleviate  his 
grief. 
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Notwithstanding  their  valiant  repulse  of 
the  enemy,  the  brave  defenders  of  Mesolonghi 
were  now  nearly  at  extremity  ;  the  utmost  scar- 
city of  provisions  prevailed  in  the  town — their 
powder  was  reduced  to  two  barrels — a  part  of 
their  walls  was  in  ruins — several  of  their  batte- 
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ries  had  been  silenced.  If  relief  was  any  longer 
delayed,  the  bulwark  of  Western  Greece  must 
fall. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  some  of  the  Greek 
soldiers  were  sitting  together  in  one  of  the 
places  of  arms,  telling  to  each  other  their  dreams, 
in  hopes  of  deriving  some  consoling  presages 
from  them.  All  was  still  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  the  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  Sud- 
denly the  report  of  distant  cannon-shots  strikes 
their  ears — they  listen  to  the  nearly  inaudible 
sounds.  "  It  must  be  our  fleet !"  they  cry  ;  and 
they  hasten  to  spread  the  joyful  news  through 
the  town.  The  dawn  is  expected  with  impa- 
tience. As  soon  as  objects  became  visible,  every 
eye  was  turned  towards  the  sea,  and  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  ship  of  the  Turkish  admiral  was 
no  longer  in  the  port.  This  raised  their  hopes, 
and  all  the  day  long  they  kept  looking  out  to 
sea ;  but  nothing  appeared  to  encourage  or  to 
depress  them.  The  night  came  on  and  passed 
away.  At  dawn,  the  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy, 
rendering  distant  objects  undistinguishable. 
Suddenly  a  cannon-shot  is  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  four  Turkish  ships  which  remain 
in  the  port,  are  seen  to  weigh  anchor  and  make 
for  Patras.  The  mists  now  clear  away,  and  they 
discern  a  fleet.  Gradually  they  ascertain  that  it 
is  composed  of  forty  two-masted  vessels  ;  but 
they  hesitate  to  believe  them  to  be  Greeks  from 
the  slowness  of  their  sailing.  As  the  fleet 
approaches,  opinions  are  divided  :  some  are  posi- 
tive that  it  is  the  Greek  fleet ;  others  maintain 
that  it  is  a  reinforcement  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dispute,  a  little  girl  cries  out, 
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"  There  I  see  the  flash  of  the  cannon  aboard  of 
them  I"  The  sound  soon  reaches  their  ears — all 
doubt  is  dispelled— the  arrival  of  Miowli  is 
greeted  by  three  salvos  from  the  cannon  of 
Vassiladi.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  bursts 
from  every  tongue — the  bells  ring  out  from  all 
the  churches — and  the  people  all  press  forward 
to  the  beach  to  welcome  their  deliverers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  came  into  the 
port;  some  of  the  ships  pursued  the  four  Turkish 
vessels  which  had  just  left  it.  One  of  them  was 
on  the  point  of  being  captured,  when  its  crew  set 
fire  to  it,  and  saved  themselves  on  board  of  one 
of  the  others  ;  two  of  them  escaped  to  Lepanto  ; 
the  crew  of  the  remaining  vessel  ran  her  on 
shore,  and  made  their  escape.  Eleven  of  them, 
who  had  not  time  to  get  out  of  her,  surrendered 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Turkish  flotilla,  which  was 
before  the  town,  seeing  itself  now  unprotected, 
moved  to  that  part  of  the  shore  which  was  close 
to  the  camp  of  Resheed. 

As  the  fleet  was  known  to  have  on  board 
provisions  and  ammunition,  the  hopes  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  Mesolonghi  beat  high  ;  but 
it  had  not  yet  landed  any  thing,  and  it  was  still 
at  a  distance  from  the  town,  and  their  hopes 
might  yet  be  disappointed.  Sails  were  now  dis- 
cerned in  the  distance,  and  soon  the  Turkish 
fleet  hove  in  sight ;  it  was  bearing  down  on  that 
of  Miowli,  which  instantly  got  ready  for  action, 
and  advanced  to  meet  it.  The  Mesolonghiotes 
stood  on  their  walls,  anxiously  viewing  the 
engagement,  on  whose  result  depended  their 
hopes  of  deliverance.  The  combat  was  not  long 
doubtful ;  the  Turks  fled,  Miowli,  Apostoli,  and 
Kolantroosi,  pursued  them  with  twenty-eight 
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ships ;  while  the  vice-admiral,  Sachtoori,  landed, 
from  five  vessels,  the  provisions  and  stores  sent 
by  the  government. 

A  letter  now  came  from  Karaiskaki  to  the 
governor,  announcing,  that  on  that  night,  or  at 
farthest  on  the  following  night,  he  would  arrive 
to  the  relief  of  the  town.  A  council  was  forth- 
with held,  and  1500  men  were  selected  to  sally- 
forth  the  moment  he  should  commence  his  attack, 
and  thus  place  the  enemy  between  two  fires. 
That  night  all  was  still ;  but  at  one  o'clock  the 
next  night,  the  appointed  signal  was  given  by 
Karaiskaki,  who  had  led  his  troops  through 
the  mountains,  and  had  fallen  on  the  rear  of 
Resheed's  camp.  The  1500  chosen  warriors 
issued  from  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
ramparts.  The  first  line  carried  nothing  but 
swords  ;  falling  on  the  intrenchments  of  the 
enemy,  they  slaughtered  300  of  their  defenders. 
The  second  line,  after  two  volleys  of  musketry, 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushing  forward,  made 
themselves  masters  of  four  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  of  a  great  portion  of  the  intrench- 
ments. The  Turks  fled  in  disorder  ;  the  Greeks 
penetrated  to  the  very  middle  of  their  lines, 
where  they  made  great  slaughter,  and  took  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  standards  ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  three  hours,  they  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  town.  But  seventeen  Greeks  fell  in  this 
nocturnal  attack,  and  only  thirteen  were  wound- 
ed ;  the  loss  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  been 
not  less  than  1500  men.  As  these  were  some 
of  his  best  troops,  the  grief  and  rage  of  Resheed- 
pasha  were  extreme  ;  and  to  add  to  his  uneasi- 
ness, some  of  the  crews  of  the  flotilla  arrived  at 
that  moment  to  inform  him  that  a  part  of  it  had 
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been  destroyed,  from  which  they  had  with  diffi- 
culty effected  their  escape. 

After  the  sea-fight,  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  4th  August,  the  Turks  of  the  flotilla  had 
set  about  dragging  their  boats  upon  shore,  and 
raising  batteries  to  protect  them.  On  the  6th, 
when  Admiral  Miowli  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  capitan-pasha,  he  dispatched  some  of 
the  boats  of  his  squadron  to  endeavour  to  take 
such  of  those  of  the  Turks  as  were  still  in  the 
water.  After  a  severe  conflict,  the  Greeks  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  seven  of  them,  and  sinking 
some  others.  It  was  the  crews  of  these  last  who 
had  fled  to  the  Turkish  camp. 

The  ser-asker  placed  great  hopes  in  the  huge 
mound  of  earth  which  he  had  raised  opposite 
the  battery  Normann.  The  Greeks,  who  at  first 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  now  that  they 
saw  it  continued  on  towards  the  walls,  judged 
that  the  object  of  it  must  be  to  protect  those 
who  advanced  to  fill  up  the  fosses  of  the  Frank- 
lin, from  the  fire  of  the  tower  Coray  and  the 
bastion  Botzaris  ;  but  this  was  not  the  object, 
at  least  not  the  sole  one,  of  Resheed  and  his 
engineers  ;  and  though  the  grape  from  the 
Kosciusko  and  the  William  Tell  destroyed  the 
men  who  were  engaged  in  constructing  it,  they 
ran  it  on  till  it  was  almost  close  to  the  ramparts. 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  the  garrison 
made  a  sally,  and  after  a  combat  of  about  half 
an  hour,  they  remained  masters  of  the  head  of 
it.  They  soon,  however,  were  obliged  to  retire 
on  account  of  the  heavy  fire  which  was  kept  up 
from  the  more  distant  intrenchments  ;  and  the 
besiegers,  redoubling  their  activity,  soon  raised 
their  mound  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  the 
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parapets  of  the  bastion.  As  they  could  now  fire 
into  the  interior  of  the  works,  they  speedily, 
after  a  smart  action,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Franklin  ;  and  the  head  of  the  mound  was 
now  continued  up  to  the  walls,  to  which  it  was 
at  length  united. 

This  work,  so  unlike  any  thing  employed  in 
modern  warfare,  caused  considerable  surprise 
in  all  who  beheld  it ;  it  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  Agger  of  the  Romans,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  out-top  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  give  the  besiegers  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging their  missiles  into  it ;  but  the  Agger 
was  not  run  from  a  distance  towards  the  walls, 
and  in  this  respect  it  more  resembled  the  dike 
or  mole  made  by  Alexander  the  Great  against 
Tyre,  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  was  on 
the  land,  the  other  in  the  sea.  This  last  re- 
semblance appeared  so  striking  to  the  engineer 
Coccini,  that  he  gave  the  mound  the  name  of 
the  Dike  of  Union.  It  is  uncertain  who  was 
the  projector  of  this  work,  and  whether  it  was 
a  Turkish  fancy,  or  that  the  Austrian  engineers 
wished  to  flatter  Resheed,  who  took  great  pride 
in  this  artificial  mountain,  or  that  they  were 
desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  this  novel  mode 
of  approach,  instead  of  the  ordinary  one  by 
means  of  trenches. 

The  Dike  of  Union  was  eighty  paces  long ; 
about  the  middle  it  made  an  angle,  in  order  to 
run  directly  up  to  the  Franklin  ;  it  was  from 
three  to  five  and  a  half  paces  in  breadth ;  its 
platform  was  defended  by  gabions  in  front  and 
on  the  sides. 

Resheed  had  been  quite  certain,  that  once  he 
was  master  of  the  Franklin,  the  whole  town 
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must  soon  be  his.  But  the  Greeks  had  had  the 
precaution  to  make  intrenchments  on  each  side 
of  the  gorge  of  the  bastion,  and  to  open  new 
fosses  at  some  distance  from  it,  behind  which 
they  raised  other  ramparts  ;  and  thus  Resheed 
found  himself  actually  besieged  in  the  bastion 
which  he  had  won. 

Night  and  day  the  whole  garrison  wrought 
at  these  new  intrenchments.  Two  howitzers 
were  mounted  on  them ;  and  these,  and  the  guns 
of  the  William  Tell,  the  Kosciusko,  and  the 
Coray,  played  incessantly  on  the  works  on  the 
dike.  The  Turks,  however,  still  heaped  up 
gabions  and  bags  of  earth  upon  it,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  command  the  interior  of  the  town ; 
but  the  Greeks  frustrated  them,  by  also  eleva- 
ting their  second  rampart  by  means  of  gabions. 
The  enemy  then  commenced  running  three 
mines  from  the  bastion  Franklin  towards  the 
interior  works,  and  employed  the  earth  which 
was  thrown  out  of  them  in  raising  intrench- 
ments against  the  second  circle  of  defences. 
The  Turkish  labourers  suffered  severely  from 
the  fire  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  they  still  persevered, 
and  the  works  advanced.  A  party  of  thirty 
Greeks  sallied  from  behind  their  ramparts, 
made  a  bold  dash  at  the  Ottomans,  drove  them 
from  their  works,  scattered  the  earth  about, 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  part  of  the  near- 
est works,  and  destroyed  them.  The  Turks, 
who  had  at  first  fled  to  the  Dike  of  Union  for 
shelter,  resumed  courage  when  they  saw  the 
small  number  of  the  assailants,  returned  to  the 
conflict,  and,  after  a  combat  of  half  an  hour, 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back.  The  loss  of 
the  Christians  was  four  of  their  brave  compa- 
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nions,  among  whom  was  the  gallant  chillarch 
Spiro  Contoyanni. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Kitsos  Tsavellas,  the 
Sooliote,  with  a  part  of  his  men,  arrived  by  sea 
from  Crioneri,  and  at  the  same  time,  Generals 
George  Valtino  and  Costa  Photomara  also  en- 
tered the  town.  They  informed  the  garrison, 
that  the  efforts  of  Kara'iskaki  and  his  companions 
had  forced  the  Turks  to  keep  within  the  walls 
of  Salona,  and  under  those  of  Mesolonghi ; 
that  all  the  rest  of  Roomelia  was  free  from 
them,  and  the  inhabitants  were  returning  to 
their  homes.  A  part  of  the  troops  of  these 
officers  entered  the  town,  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded to  Dragomesto  to  join  Kara'iskaki  in  en- 
deavouring to  cut  off  Resheed's  communication 
with  Epirus. 

Resheed  now  erected  on  the  left  side  of  the 
dike  a  battery  against  the  tower  of  Coray,  whose 
fire  did  him  great  injury ;  and  he  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  dike  a  piece  of  cannon  to  play  on 
the  counter-rampart.  The  Greeks  were  equally 
busy  completing  their  internal  intrenchments, 
and  they  raised  against  the  dike  a  masked  bat- 
tery, which  they  called  after  the  famous  Sooliote 
Kootzonika.  These  works  were  carried  on  by 
both  parties  under  a  heavy  fire  from  each  other. 
The  loss  of  Turks  was  by  far  the  greater  of 
the  two,  as  the  Greek  guns  were  much  better 
served  and  directed  than  theirs  ;  but  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks,  the  loss  was  far  from  inconsider- 
able. 

Resheed,  having  completed  his  lines  beyond 
the  Franklin,  began  to  pile  up  earth  on  the  left 
of  the  counter-fosse  dug  by  the  garrison,  with 
the  design  of  filling  it  up,  as  he  had  done  to  the 
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other  ;  but  when  it  began  to  approach  the  edge 
of  the  fosse,  the  Greeks  secretly  removed  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time  ran  a  mine  under 
the  works  of  the  enemy.  On  the  31st  August, 
they  fired  the  mine,  and  the  moment  it  ex- 
ploded, rushed  sword  in  hand  on  the  most  advan- 
ced of  the  Turkish  works ;  in  an  instant  they 
were  levelled,  and  the  besiegers  driven  to  seek 
shelter  in  their  more  distant  intrenchments, 
whence  they  poured  a  shower  of  grenades  on 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  But,  unchecked 
by  these  missiles,  the  Greeks  still  persevered, 
and  never  ceased  till  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  works  constructed  behind  the 
Franklin. 

The  banner  of  Resheed  is  displayed  on  the 
Dike  of  Union,  where  the  ser-asker  himself 
now  makes  his  appearance,  surrounded  by  the 
Asiatic  troops,  who  keep  up  a  constant  fire  of 
musketry,  while  the  cannon  thunders  without 
intermission.  The  Greeks  are  still  undaunted, 
their  balls  strike  and  carry  away  the  peak  of 
the  ser-asker's  standard ;  this  circumstance  di- 
minishes the  enthusiasm  of  the  superstitious 
Moslems;  the  Greeks  drive  them  into  the  bas- 
tion Franklin,  which  they  enter  pele-mele  along 
with  them;  muskets  are  discharged,  sticks, 
stones,  and  grenades,  are  employed  in  the  as- 
sault and  the  defence;  the  bastion  is  soon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  now  advance  against 
the  Dike  of  Union.  The  Turks  flourish  their 
sabres  above  the  intrenchments  behind  which 
they  are  posted;  with  sticks  and  stones  the 
Greeks  beat  down  these  defences,  and  force  the 
infidels  once  more  to  fly.  Day  closed,  and  the 
battle  was  not  yet  terminated.     At  midnight, 
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the  Greeks  had  the  entire  of  the  bastion  Frank- 
lin in  their  possession,  and  the  Turks  were 
intrenching  themselves  upon  the  dike. 

The  loss  of  the  Greeks  upon  this  occasion 
was  only  twenty  men,  among  whom  were  the 
chiliarchs  Apostolaki  Vargheaditi  and  Geor- 
gaki  Danca ;  forty-five  of  them  were  wounded  ; 
George  Tsavellas,  the  lieutenant  of  Kitsos 
Tsavellas,  and  Yannaki,  the  brother  of  General 
Ratzicotzica,  were  among  them.  As  more  than 
100  horses  were  employed  besides  men  in  con- 
veying away  the  dead  on  the  side  of  the  Turks, 
their  loss  was  computed  to  be  about  300  men. 
Hago  Bessiari,  the  Albanian  chief,  received  two 
wounds.  The  soldiers  became  dispirited,  and 
insisted  on  the  siege  being  raised,  and  the  ar- 
rears of  their  pay  discharged.  Resheed,  fearing 
to  do  the  one,  and  unable  to  do  the  other,  was 
in  the  utmost  dejection  and  embarrassment,  and 
an  accidental  circumstance  which  then  occurred, 
made  him  even  suspect  the  officers  of  the  sultan 
of  treachery.  A  bomb  happening  to  fall  near 
him  without  exploding,  he  took  it  up,  and  on 
examining  it,  found  that  it  had  been  made  at 
Constantinople,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  rage, 
that  Topal-pasha  had  sold  to  the  infidels  the 
ammunition  which  the  sultan  had  charged  him 
to  convey  to  him.  He  was,  however,  mistaken ; 
the  bomb  had  doubtless  come  from  Constanti- 
nople, but  some  of  the  vessels  laden  with  stores 
had  been  captured  by  the  Greeks. 

Resheed  was  now  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  Dike  of  Union,  and  to  seek 
to  fortify  himself  in  that  position.  During  two 
entire  days,  his  batteries  were  silent.  An  epi- 
demic malady  broke  out  in  his  camp  ;  the  parti- 
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san  corps  of  the  Greeks,  spread  over  iEtolia  and 
Acarnania,  daily  cut  off  his  supplies.  The  trai- 
tor Varnakioti  was  defeated  by  them,  and  some 
of  his  men  sent  prisoners  to  Mesolonghi.  J£a- 
raiskaki,  having  a  sufficient  force  to  interrupt 
Resheed's  communication  with  Salona,  had  gone 
by  Carpenise  to  the  Valtos,  in  order  to  cut  off 
his  communication  with  Arta  also,  and  the 
ser-asker  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
blocked  up  in  his  camp.  At  the  same  time,  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  the  port  of  Mesolonghi, 
laden  with  provisions  and  stores,  and  having  on 
board  a  sub-lieutenant  and  five  gunners  belong- 
ing to  the  corps  which  had  been  lately  organized 
at  Napoli  di  Romania. 

The  Greeks,  being  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  Dike  of  Union,  immediately  set  about  run- 
ning a  mine  under  the  part  still  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  It  was  completed  on  the  2d  September, 
and  that  very  evening  it  was  fired.  The  explo- 
sion killed  and  wounded  200  men,  and  destroyed 
the  advanced  works,  and  the  enemy  was  forced 
to  retire  still  farther  back,  and  cover  himself  by 
new  works. 

The  gallant  defence  of  Mesolonghi  had  fixed 
upon  it  the  eyes  of  all  Greece :  every  courier 
that  arrived  brought  to  the  garrison  fresh  tes- 
timonials of  the  admiration  with  which  their 
conduct  was  viewed  by  their  countrymen.  Pub- 
lic rejoicings  were  made  at  Napoli,  to  celebrate 
the  raising  of  the  naval  blockade  of  their  port, 
and  the  repulse  of  the  two  first  assaults ;  and 
on  the  16th  August,  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  the  executive,  the  military  chiefs,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  the  people,  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  principal  church,  to  return 
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thanks  to  Heaven  for  these  successes.  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  an  eloquent  dis- 
course in  praise  of  the  Mesolonghiotes,  deli- 
vered by  Athanasius  Polysordi,  which  was 
afterwards  printed  and  circulated  all  through 
Greece.  The  orator  placed  in  brilliant  contrast 
the  lukewarmness  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
former  enthusiasm  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
the  indifference  which  they  manifested  at  the 
very  time  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  country 
destroying  their  towns  and  villages,  and  slaugh- 
tering or  making  slaves  of  the  people,  with  the 
self-devotion  and  heroism  of  the  defenders  of 
"  sacred  Mesolonghi,"  as  he  reiteratedly  styled 
it,  on  account  of  its  having  so  often  seen  the 
enemy  retire  from  before  its  walls,  and  its  con- 
taining within  its  precincts  the  bodies  of  Kyria- 
cooli,  Mark  Botzaris,  General  Normann,  Lord 
Byron,  and  others,  whom  the  orator  viewed  as 
the  martyrs  of  liberty.  Concluding  with  a  dis- 
mal picture  of  the  evils  which  menaced  their 
country,  he  earnestly  called  on  the  Pelopon- 
nesians to  awake  from  their  lethargy,  and  try 
to  render  themselves  worthy  to  have  a  share  of 
the  laurels  which  encircled  the  brows  of  the 
warriors  of  Western  Greece. 

The  objects  of  these  praises  were  meantime 
toiling  without  ceasing  in  their  efforts  to  repel 
the  still  formidable  host  of  Resheed-pasha;  per- 
forming alternately  the  parts  of  soldiers  and 
labourers,  they  knew  no  rest  either  by  day  or 
by  night;  but  their  spirits  were  supported  by 
the  fervour  of  patriotism,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Mohammedan  yoke. 

They  had  placed  in  the  masked  battery  of 
Kootzonika  their  largest  piece  of  cannon,  and 
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two  field-pieces  and  a  mortar.  The  fire  from  it 
did  the  enemy  considerable  mischief,  and  Re- 
sheed,  resolving  to  put  every  thing  in  operation 
to  reduce  it  to  silence,  placed  all  his  best  gun- 
ners in  the  batteries  which  were  so  situated  as 
to  be  able  to  play  on  it.  The  balls,  however, 
though  better  directed  than  usual,  did  not 
reach  it.  Bombs  and  grenades  were  flung  in 
profusion  ;  but,  after  a  perseverance  of  several 
days,  the  Turks  found  that  they  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  a  portion  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  battery.  Captain  Tzerigoti,  who 
commanded  it,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the 
Dike  of  Union,  and  he  occasionally  flung  bombs 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  obliged  Re- 
sheed  to  transfer  a  great  number  of  his  tents  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus.  He  still  con- 
tinued persuaded  of  the  importance  of  the  dike, 
and  he  had  the  part  of  it  which  was  yet  in  his 
possession  raised  higher  than  ever.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  had  a  battery  erected  opposite  the 
curtain  between  the  Franklin  and  the  Coray, 
at  a  distance  of  150  paces  from  the  wall.  He 
began  to  raise  a  new  mound  of  earth  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  Franklin ;  and,  concentra- 
ting his  attacks  upon  this  point,  became  negli- 
gent of  all  the  other  parts. 

The  soldiers,  however,  did  not  share  in  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  chief ;  they  were 
clamorous  to  have  the  siege  raised,  and  entire 
companies  of  them  quitted  the  camp,  without 
asking  permission,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
It  was  the  advice  of  Hago  Bessiari  to  the  ser- 
asker,  that  he  should  return  to  Jannina  for  the 
winter,  leaving  him  to  remain  before  Meso- 
longhi,  to  try  to  induce  the  garrison  to  surren- 
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der.  But  Resheed  feared  to  follow  this  advice, 
as  he  knew  that  his  head  was  at  stake  if  he 
stirred  before  he  had  reduced  the  town ;  and, 
even  did  he  run  no  danger,  his  pride  would 
keep  him  from  exposing  himself  to  derision. 
The  Albanians  still  clamoured  for  their  pay  ; 
promises  and  caresses  were  thrown  awsvy  upon 
them.  The  Asiatics  remained  quiet ;  but  they 
were  as  weary  of  the  siege  as  the  Albanians. 
To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  ser-asker, 
the  various  parties  of  Turks  scattered  through 
Acarnania  had  been  everywhere  beaten  by 
Kara'iskaki,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Valtos. 

Aware  of  the  state  of  the  ser-asker's  army, 
and  of  the  successes  of  Kara'iskaki,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mesolonghi  issued  an  energetic  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  iEtolia  and 
Acarnania,  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  calling  upon  them  to  return  home,  and 
lend  their  aid  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks, 
now  that  the  opportunity  was  so  favourable. 
It  was  hoped  that,  the  forces  of  Kara'iskaki 
being  by  this  means  strongly  reinforced,  he 
would  be  able  to  cut  the  ser-asker  off  from  all 
communication  whatever  with  Epirus,  and  thus 
expose  himself  and  his  army  to  perish  before 
the  walls  of  Mesolonghi,  or  oblige  him  to  raise 
the  siege  without  delay. 

Whatever  the  projects  of  Resheed  may  have 
been  on  this  point,  he  had  now  no  longer  time 
to  hesitate,  for  a  capijee-bashee  arrived  from  the 
porte  with  a  repetition  of  "  Mesolonghi^  or  thy 
head!"  the  words  addressed  to  him  when  he 
was  appointed  ser-asker  of  the  army  which  he 
commanded.      He  instantlv  issued  his  orders 
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for  another  assault ;  but  only  2000  men  could 
be  got  to  present  themselves  for  commencing 
the  attack.  Preparations  were  made  during 
several  days.  The  Greeks,  aware  of  what  was 
in  contemplation,  awaited  the  assault  with  im- 
patience, and  from  the  summits  of  their  walls 
reproached  the  besiegers  with  their  tardiness, 
and  challenged  them  to  advance  at  once  to  the 
attack. 

The  Greeks  had  run  a  mine  of  considerable 
size  under  the  works  raised  by  the  ser-asker 
against  the  Franklin;  they  had  also  formed 
another  which  was  much  smaller,  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  this  last  was  to  be  the  signal  of 
attack  on  their  side.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st 
September,  the  small  mine  was  fired,  and  a  few 
of  the  Turks  were  killed  by  the  explosion ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  furious  fire  was 
opened  on  the  besiegers  from  all  the  batteries 
of  the  town.  The  Turks  replied  by  a  tremen- 
dous discharge  from  all  the  batteries  on  their 
side ;  large  masses  of  the  Albanians  quit  their 
tents  at  thefoot  of  the  Aracynthus,  and  hasten  to 
the  support  of  their  first  line  ;  others  are  driven 
on  towards  the  walls  by  the  threats  and  the 
whips  of  the  horsemen  ;  Resheed  himself  leaves 
his  tent,  and  comes,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
to  place  himself  in  the  advanced  posts ;  an  as- 
sault is  attempted,  but  the  assailants  are  driven 
back ;  suddenly  the  firing  ceases  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  ramparts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bastion  Franklin.  Resheed,  thinking  that 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  was  collected  at  that 
spot,  issues  instant  orders  to  make  the  assault 
anew  on  the  other  points.  His  troops  advance  ; 
they  reach  the  walls ;  they  are  preparing   to 
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mount  them,  when  the  Greeks,  who  were  lying 
concealed,  show  themselves  ;  surprised  and  ter- 
rified, the  assailants  take  to  flight,  and  seek  the 
shelter  of  their  intrenchments,  and,  as  they  fly, 
they  are  swept  down  by  discharges  of  grape 
from  the  neighbouring  batteries.  Suddenly, 
a  loud  noise  is  heard,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
rises  from  the  earth ;  the  large  mine  has  ex- 
ploded, and  earth,  stones,  heads,  fragments  of 
limbs,  are  hurled  into  the  air.  The  moment 
had  been  selected  when  the  Turks  were  crowded 
into  the  works,  beneath  which  the  mine  was 
formed,  and  the  explosion  had  been  most  de- 
structive. 

As  the  Moslems  fly  in  consternation  from  their 
ruined  works,  the  cannon-balls  and  grape-shot 
from  the  Greek  batteries  make  dreadful  slaughter 
amongthem.  A  part  of  thegarrison  rushes,  sword 
in  hand,  upon  the  remains  of  their  intrenchments; 
their  pursuit  is  only  impeded  by  the  crevices  in 
the  earth,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  mines. 
The  soldiers  having  gone  down  into  the  cavi- 
ties which  had  been  thus  formed,  and  thrown 
out  of  them  the  torn  fragments  of  human  bodies 
which  they  contained,  the  pioneers  advanced 
with  their  implements,  and  began  to  fill  them 
up  and  level  the  ground.  Two  Christian  la- 
bourers were  found  alive  among  the  rubbish, 
which  also  covered  the  dead  bodies  of  several 
of  the  Mussulmans.  Meantime,  the  infidels  had 
rallied  on  the  Dike  of  Union,  where  they  stood 
brandishing  their  naked  swords  at  the  Chris- 
tians, who  contented  themselves  with  flinging 
stones  and  pieces  of  wood  at  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  in  their  work  of  levelling  the 
mounds  of  earth  piled  up  with  so  much  labour 
and  care. 
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The  Turks  lost  on  this  occasion  upwards  of 
500  men.  Vanoosi  Sevrani  and  Aslan-bey,  two 
of  their  chiefs,  had  been  wounded.  The  num- 
ber of  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
amounted  to  but  fifteen ;  that  of  the  wounded 
to  thirty-five,  among  whom  were  the  two  Soo- 
liote  chiefs,  Constantine  Tsavellas  and  Athana- 
sius  Zervas,  and  a  Mesolonghi  youth,  of  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  named  Anthony  Baca, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry  in  the  affair  of  the  2d  August. 
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After  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  21st  Septem- 
ber, reinforcements,  led  by  General  Sadima,  and 
by  the  Lieutenent-Generals  Vasili  Patzi  and 
Christodoolo  Hajee  Petroo,  and  the  chiliarch 
Yannaki  Strato,  entered  the  town  of  Meso- 
longhi ;  and  the  garrison,  thus  strengthened, 
notwithstanding  the  shattered  state  of  their 
ramparts,  looked  forward  to  the  ulterior  efforts 
of  the  enemy  without  apprehension.  Not  so 
the  ser-asker,  who  now  began  to  lose  all  hope 
of  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  the  proud 
anticipations  with  which  he  had  set  out  from 
Epirus  some  months  before.  Dropping  all  idea 
of  being  the  assailant,  he  seemed  only  occupied 
about  measures   for    defending   his   positions 
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against  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks.  His  engi- 
neers set  about  converting  a  battery,  which  had 
been  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St 
Athanasius,  into  a  fort ;  the  timber  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  magazines  for  his  provisions 
and  ammunition  was  brought  from  Prevesa,  and 
every  thing  announced  his  intention  of  passing 
the  winter  before  the  town,  hopeless  as  he  was 
now  become  of  ultimate  success.  But  if  he  re- 
tired, his  head  was  forfeited  beyond  redemption; 
if  he  remained,  some  lucky  chance  might  rescue 
him  from  danger :  and  thus,  though  his  men 
were  every  day  deserting,  though  epidemic 
maladies  thinned  those  who  remained,  provi- 
sions were  scarce,  and  the  country  behind  him 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Ser-scsker 
Resheed  remained  obstinate  in  his  determination 
not  to  retire  from  before  Mesolonghi. 

The  resolution  of  the  ser-asker  not  to  raise 
the  siege  being  apparent,  the  chiefs,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  town  of  Mesolonghi,  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St  Panteleimon  to  deliberate 
on  what  was  to  be  done.  The  idea  of  surrender 
entered  the  mind  of  no  member  of  the  council; 
on  the  contrary,  their  hopes  were  high,  the  gar- 
rison was  sufficiently  numerous,  and  its  valour 
and  patriotism  were  now  beyond  dispute ;  the 
sea  was  open,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  that 
some  vessel  did  not  arrive  with  provisions,  while 
famine  menaced  the  besiegers,  disease  preyed 
on  them,  the  winter  was  approaching,  when  the 
rains  would  probably,  as  usual,  deluge  the  plain 
on  which  they  were  encamped.  The  delibera- 
tions were  therefore  brief;  all  that  was  to  be 
done  was  to  repair  the  ramparts,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Ottoman* 
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camp.  Accordingly,  another  pressing  proclama- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
ern Greece,  calling  on  them  to  second  the  efforts 
of  Kara'iskaki ;  and  all  hands  were  set  to  the  task 
of  repairing  the  fortifications. 

Once  more  Resheed-pasha  endeavoured  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  garrison  of  the 
town.  He  had  a  letter,  demanding  an  interview 
with  the  chiefs,  flung  into  the  battery  of  Mon- 
talembert.  It  was  thrown  back  into  his  intrench- 
ments,  with  this  brief  answer,  "  The  Greeks  hold 
with  the  Turks  no  other  intercourse  than  that 
of  arms."  Immediately  afterwards  the  garrison 
ran  a  mine  from  the  breach  in  the  bastion  Bot- 
zaris,  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments.  On  being  fired,  it  blew  up  a  part 
of  their  works,  with  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
them ;  and  with  the  firing  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry which  succeeded,  about  100  of  the  Moslems 
lost  their  lives,  while  two  men  only  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  Greeks. 

A  few  days  afterwards  came  a  letter  from  the 
generals  of  Acarnania,  stating,  that  they  had 
attacked  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Turks  at 
Karvansara  during  the  night,  of  which  they  had 
obtained  possession,  after  killing  upwards  of 
300  of  the  barbarians,  and  driving  the  rest  into 
the  sea,  but  that  want  of  provisions  had  obliged 
them  to  abandon  it  almost  immediately  and 
return  to  Dragomesto,  whither,  however,  they 
had  taken  with  them  one  hundred  and  thirty 
camels,  eighty  mules,  and  thirty  valuable  horses. 
Only  one  of  their  men  had  been  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  in  this  affair.  They  added,  that  they 
had  been  assured  at  Dragomesto,  that  Resheed 
had  sent  a  corps  of  5000  men  against  them, — a 
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piece  of  intelligence  which  gave  them  very  great 
pleasure,  as  they  feared  them  not,  and  they 
knew  that  by  so  doing  he  must  greatly  facili- 
tate the  defence  of  Mesolonghi. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were,  it  may  be 
readily  supposed,  highly  grateful  to  the  defend- 
ers of  Mesolonghi,  and  they  soon  had  a  gal- 
lant exploit  of  their  own  to  act  against  them. 
An  able  miner,  named  Constan tine,  sent  from  the 
government  of  Napoli,  had  arrived  in  the  town 
a  few  days  before.  Though  considerable  diffi- 
culties were  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
he  had  succeeded  in  running  a  mine  under  the 
Dike  of  Union.  It  was  completed  by  the  12th 
October,  and  next  morning  at  dawn,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  and  musketry  commenced 
along  the  left  flank  of  the  ramparts,  with  the 
object  of  drawing  the  Turks  to  concentrate 
themselves  in  their  posts.  After  some  time  the 
firing  ceased  ;  and,  precisely  as  the  sun  was  ap- 
pearing above  the  eastern  hills,  Constantine  fired 
the  mine.  The  sound  of  the  explosion  was  not 
great,  but,  as  the  powder  had  been  distributed 
into  various  chambers,  the  damage  done  was 
considerable :  the  whole  of  what  remained  of 
the  dike  was  scattered  about,  and  a  number  of 
its  defenders  slain.  The  firing  is  then  renew- 
ed along  the  ramparts  ;  the  Turks  abandon 
their  lines,  and  fly ;  the  gates  of  the  town  are 
thrown  open  ;  the  garrison  sally  forth,  and  pur- 
sue the  fugitives  for  a  distance  of  300  paces,  and 
come  back  bearing  heads,  standards,  and  arms 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  mine  had  extended 
to  the  coffeehouse  in  which  the  Turkish  chiefs 
assembled  every  morning. 
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For  some  days  nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  it  began 
to  rain,  and  towards  midnight  the  rain  became 
violent.  All  was  still  in  the  Turkish  camp.  The 
Greek  soldiers,  who  were  on  the  ramparts,  began 
to  fling  some  grenades  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy ;  when  they  first  exploded  some  cries 
were  heard,  no  sound  succeeded  the  explosion 
of  the  second;  the  same  silence  continued  after 
that  of  the  third.  This  unusual  circumstance 
surprises  the  Greeks  ;  they  quit  their  batteries, 
and  approach  the  works  of  the  besiegers ;  still 
all  is  silence  ;  they  venture  to  enter,  and  find 
them  deserted.  Immediately  they  fall  to  work 
at  pulling  down  the  palisades,  and,  carrying  off 
such  parts  of  the  timber  as  might  be  of  use, 
they  set  fire  to  the  remainder. 

The  light  of  the  flames  aroused  the  people  of 
Mesolonghi,  and  on  hearing  the  cause  of  them, 
they  get  themselves  ready,  and  with  daybreak, 
men,  women,  and  children,  pour  out  at  all  the 
gates,  and  hasten  to  explore  the  abandoned 
works  of  the  enemy.  Resheed,  who  had  only 
made  his  troops  fall  back  towards  Mount 
Aracynthus,  and  quit  the  works  nearest  to  the 
town,  still  keeps  up  a  fire  at  it  from  his  more 
distant  batteries  ;  but  the  Mesolonghiotes  were 
now  too  well  accustomed  to  the  discharge  of 
the  Turkish  bombs  and  cannon-balls  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  disturbed  in  their  work  by 
them.  The  women  go  on  tranquilly  collecting 
the  boards,  baskets,  and  other  things  which 
might  be  of  use,  and  carrying  them  into  the 
town.  The  children  lead  out  the  cattle  to  feed 
on  the  grass  which  grew  about  there  ;  the  sol- 
diers contemplate  the  various  places  in  which 
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they  had,  on  different  occasions,  signalized  their 
valour,  and  going  up  to  their  intrenchments, 
challenge  the  Mussulmans  to  come  forth  and 
engage  them  once  more. 

As  the  enemy  was  now  at  some  distance,  the 
Greeks  took  the  opportunity  presented  for  ex- 
amining and  repairing  the  fortifications  of  the 
town.  The  damage  which  they  had  sustained 
was  found  to  be  considerable:  there  was  a  breach 
in  the  bastion  Botzaris  of  forty-five  feet ;  the 
Coray,  the  Ignatius,  the  Coccini,  and  the  Maoris, 
were  in  a  similar  condition ;  the  curtain  between 
the  batteries  was  in  ruins.  The  state  of  the 
bastion  Franklin,  which  had  been  taken  and  re- 
taken, was,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  worse 
than  that  of  any  other  part.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Coccini,  the  Greeks  began  to  carry  on 
simultaneously  the  reparation  of  their  own 
works,  and  the  destruction  of  those  of  the  ene- 
my. The  fosses  were  to  be  cleared  out,  and 
the  breaches  repaired,  while  the  ground  which 
had  been  trenched  and  bristled  with  the  nume- 
rous works  of  the  enemy,  was  to  be  made  once 
more  smooth  and  level.  The  Mussulmans  were 
not  idle  on  their  side ;  they  surrounded  their 
camp  with  strong  lines,  defended  by  towers 
built  of  stone,  and  by  numerous  batteries.  Mean- 
time, Resheed  continued  to  cast  bombs  into  the 
town,  the  garrison  sent  parties  out  towards  his 
camp,  to  harass  his  workmen,  and  challenge  his 
soldiers  to  the  combat,  and  frequent  petty  en- 
counters occurred  between  them. 

The  besieged  and  the  besiegers  were  thus 
occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  November.  At 
the  same  time,  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  were 
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successful  in  Eastern  Greece ;  the  generals 
Goora,  Grizioti,  and  Vasio,  leaving  the  camp 
at  Salona,  set  out  with  some  troops  for  Ther- 
mopylae, and  on  arriving  there,  gave  two 
defeats  to  a  corps  of  the  enemy  whom  they  en- 
countered. On  their  return  they  attacked  and 
dispersed  a  detachment  at  Roossali.  The  corps 
of  Grizioti  and  Vasio  then  took,  in  the  camp 
before  Salona,  the  place  of  the  Sooliotes  of 
Constantine  Botzaris,  and  the  other  chiefs, 
who,  joining  Goora,  fell  on  the  Turkish  camp  at 
Ampliani.  The  Turkish  commander,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  men,  were  slain,  and  the 
garrison  of  Salona,  losing  courage,  abandoned 
the  town,  and  fled  on  the  6th  November.  Their 
precipitation  was  so  great,  that  they  did  not, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  they  even  left  behind  them  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions,  their  tents,  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  their  sick.  Meantime  Kara'is- 
kaki,  who  maintained  his  position  of  Drago- 
mesto,  greatly  impeded  the  communication  with 
Epirus,  and  frequently  cut  to  pieces  detachments 
of  the  enemy. 

Resheed,  as  almost  all  the  Christian  labour- 
ers whom  he  had  brought  before  the  town  had 
deserted,  or  had  perished  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  and  ill  treatment  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  sent  orders  for  700  more  men  to  be 
sent  to  him;  and  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  beasts 
of  burden  taken  by  the  Greeks  at  Karavansara, 
he  had  200  mules  brought  from  Jannina,  Arta, 
and  Prevesa.  He  also  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  purchase  provisions  in  the  Ionian 
Isles. 

His  soldiers  still  continuing  to  desert  in  great 
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numbers,  his  army  Mas  now  reduced  to  12,000 
men,  and  he  was  in  hourly  apprehension  of  be- 
ing- beleaguered  in  Ins  camp  by  the  united  corps 
of  the  Greeks,  in  Eastern  and  Western  Greece. 
The  dread  of  the  sultan's  wrath  weighed,  how- 
ever, still  heavier  on  his  mind,  and  as  a  means 
of  warding  it  oif,  he  invited  the  Pasha  of  Patras, 
and  other  chiefs,  to  an  interview,  at  which  he 
obtained  from  them  certificates  of  his  having 
displayed  the  greatest  talents,  as  well  as  the 
utmost  perseverance,  during  the  siege,  the  in- 
terruption of  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  his  troops,  and  the  flight  of  Topal- 
pasha,  who  had  run  away  at  the  sight  of  a  few 
boats  filled  with  Klephts.  It  certainly  must  be 
confessed,  that  very  little  blame  could  be  attached 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ser-asker ;  but  failure  is  proof 
sufficient  of  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  a  Turkish  divan. 

On  the  18th  November,  the  garrison  of  Me- 
solonghi  heard  loud  shouts  of  joy,  and  three 
discharges  of  artillery,  in  the  Turkish  camp, 
and  on  looking  out  to  sea,  they  saw  the  Otto- 
man fleet  of  100  sail  enter  the  gulf.  It  passed 
close  by  Vassiladi,  and  then  directing  its  course 
to  Patras  and  to  Lepanto,  it  landed  provisions 
of  every  kind  at  these  places. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  loud  and  continued 
firing  was  heard  out  to  sea,  and  next  day  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  fleets  were  discerned  from 
the  ramparts  closely  engaged  with  each  other. 
The  cannon  of  the  Greek  fleet  ceasing  to  fire, 
the  batteries  of  Resheed  celebrated  the  triumph 
of  the  Ottomans  by  loud  salvos.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  besieged  were  quite  confident  that 
Miowli  was  victorious,  as  they  had  seen  the 
enemy's  line  broken,  and  one  of  his  ships  on  fire. 
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During  the  night,  a  brisk  cannonade  was  heard  out 
to  sea,  and  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged 
remained  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  which  was  now  engaged 
with  that  of  the  capitan-pasha,  was  commanded 
by  the  brave  and  skilful  Admiral  Miowli.  He 
had  not  hesitated  to  attack,  with  only  thirty- four 
vessels,  the  numerous  fleet  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
combat  had  lasted  for  two  days  and  nights.  A 
fire-ship  had  been  sent  off  against  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  but  a  ball  having 
carried  away  her  mainmast,  she  had  missed  the 
frigate,  and  only  run  against  a  brig.  The  wind 
soon  separated  the  hostile  fleets,  and  they  conti- 
nued for  two  days  manoeuvring  opposite  each 
other.  On  the  29th  the  combat  was  renewed ; 
but  the  people  of  Mesolonghi  could  only  hear 
the  firing,  for  the  fleets  were  out  of  their  view. 
The  bells  of  all  the  churches  summoned  the  people 
to  the  foot  of  the  altars,  to  supplicate  Heaven  to 
favour  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and  give  victory  to 
the  Nelson  of  Hellas,*  as  the  brave  Miowli  was 
styled.  But  all  his  efforts  were  vain ;  and  though 
he  strained  every  nerve  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  during  an  entire  week,  he  could  not  force 
his  way  into  the  gulf,  or  make  Topal-pasha  retire. 
He  soon  found  himself  obliged,  by  want  of  pro- 
visions, to  return  to  Hydra  ;  and  the  capitan- 
pasha  landed,  without  interruption,  large  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  stores  of  every  kind  for  the 
besiegers.  Resheed  now  kept  up  an  unintermit- 
ted  fire  on  the  town,  but  he  no  longer  ventured 
to  approach  the  walls.  His  soldiers  began  to 
threaten  the    garrison  with  the  speedy  arrival 
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of  Ibrahim-pasha,  and  Resheed  himself,  in  liopes 
of  terrifying  them,  gave  some  specimens  of  that 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  disregard  of  human  life, 
so  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  Turks. 

On  the  20th  December,  the  garrison  saw  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  besieging  army  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  one  of  the  batteries,  and  immediately 
retire  after  having  apparently  issued  some  orders. 
Presently,  large  stakes  were  planted  in  part  of 
the  Turkish  camp,  and  a  priest  in  his  sacerdotal 
robes,  two  women,  and  several  children  and  men, 
were  placed  upon  them,  and  left  there  to  writhe 
in  agony,  in  view  of  their  friends  and  kindred, 
who  could  only  bewail  their  sufferings.  Resheed 
had  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  pri- 
soners in  this  barbarous  manner. 

On  the  24th,  the  sound  of  martial  music  was 
heard,  and  a  detachment  of  4000  Arabs,  who 
had  landed  at  Crioneri  from  the  Morea,  came  in 
sight.  The  appearance  presented  by  these  troops 
was  widely  different  from  that  which  had  been 
hitherto  customary  in  Greece.  The  march  was 
opened  by  the  artillery ;  the  infantry,  arrayed 
under  six  standards,  followed;  the  cavalry  brought 
up  the  rear.  They  came  and  pitched  their  tents 
at  a  little  distance  from  those  of  the  troops  of  the 
ser-asker,  and  thus  the  troops  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  displayed  their  united  force  for  the 
subjugation  of  Sacred  Mesolonghi ;  and,  to  the 
disgrace  of  France — if  nations  were  to  be  made 
accountable  for  the  scandalous  conduct  of  a  few 
unworthy  members  of  them — the  most  efficient 
part  of  this  force  was  disciplined  and  led  by 
French  officers.* 

*  'Ot  alHovrs  toD  kylov  Avv$o@Uov  xoct  rou  A'  'E^Uov  IsTEfacas, 
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After  the  rout  of  the  Greeks  at  Tripolitza, 
Ibrahim  experienced  no  farther  opposition. 
Colocotronis  and  some  other  chiefs  kept  some 
bodies  of  men  together ;  but  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  make  any  attack  on  the  Egyptians,  whose 
military  skill  and  discipline  daunted  them.  The 
people,  in  general,  fled,  with  their  families,  to 
the  shelter  of  the  mountains  and  woods  ;  and 
the  Egyptian  pasha  remained  absolute  master  of 
the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  fortresses  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  Unwilling  that  his  troops  should 
remain  inactive,  and  deeming  Mesolonghi  of 
greater  importance,  and  of  easier  capture,  than 
the  fortresses  of  the  Morea,  Ibrahim  resolved  to 
transport  a  part  of  his  troops  across  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  unite  them  with  the  army  of  Re- 
sheed-pasha,  before  its  walls.  Accordingly,  lea- 
ving a  good  garrison  in  Tripolitza,  he  proceeded 
to  Modon,  where,  receiving  a  reinforcement  from 
Egypt,*  which  had  arrived  at  Navarino,  on  the 
6th  November  he  embarked  his  infantry  at  this 
last  place,  and  sent  it  by  sea  to  Patras,  while 
himself,  with  his  cavalry,  continued  their  route 
by  land  to  the  same  place.  Having  assembled 
his  forces  at  Patras,  he  embarked  them ;  and  there 
being  no  enemy  at  sea,  the  whole  disembarked 
safely  at  Crioneri,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Resheed- pasha. 

Meantime,  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  nation  were 

(the  days  of  St  Louis  and  of  Henry  IV.  are  past,)  is  the 
expression  in  the  Greek  journals  on  this  occasion. 

*  Of  10,000  men,  according  to  M.  Fabre ;  hut  this  is 
manifestly  a  gross  exaggeration.  We  have  already  warned 
the  reader  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  the  numbers  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  war. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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in  a  wretched  state.  The  want  of  provisions  began 
to  be  felt;  for  the  peasantry  having  been  so  con- 
tinually drawn  or  driven  away  from  their  agri- 
cultural labours,  the  ground  was  left  untilled  in 
most  places  ;  the  cattle  were  destroyed,  the  fruit- 
trees  cut  down  and  burnt  by  the  enemy.  The 
want  of  money  was  also  strongly  felt,  so  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  fleet  could 
be  got  ready  for  sea ;  and  when  it  did  sail,  the 
stock  of  provisions  on  board  was  barely  sufficient 
to  support  the  crews  of  the  ships  for  a  very 
limited  time,  after  which,  as  was  the  case  this 
very  month  with  that  which  attempted  the  relief 
of  Mesolonghi,  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  return 
home,  however  injurious  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence its  doing  so  might  be.  There  seems 
to  have  also  prevailed  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
union between  the  people  of  the  rival  islands ; 
for  the  Spetziotes  more  than  once  returned  to 
their  ports,  leaving  the  Hydraotes  to  contend 
single-handed  with  the  enemy. 

The  necessity  of  making  a  vigorous  attempt 
by  sea  for  the  relief  of  Mesolonghi,  was  apparent 
to  every  one.  The  primates  of  Hydra  wrote  to 
the  senate,  to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of 
getting  a  fleet  ready  for  sea  without  a  moment's 
delay.  On  the  17th  December,  the  executive, 
impressed  with  similar  sentiments,  took  into  de- 
liberation the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
raise  the  needful  funds.  The  most  feasible  plan 
appeared  to  them  to  be,  a  sale  of  the  national 
lands ;  and  they  proposed  to  the  senate  to  join 
them  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  notwithstanding 
its  being  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  general 
assembly  at  Astros.  In  his  message  to  the  senate, 
the  president  pronounced  it  to  be  the  only  mea- 
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sure  likely  to  be  of  any  efficacy ;  and  that,  on  that 
account,  they  should  have  no  fears  about  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  it.  The  senate,  however, 
thought  differently,  and  more  judiciously  per- 
haps ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the 
primates  of  Hydra,  a  general  subscription  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Napoli,  commencing  with  the 
senators  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  Mesolonghi, 
was  proposed  and  carried.  Every  member  pre- 
sent instantly  subscribed,  and  the  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  the  draught  of  the  decree,  were  sent 
to  the  government,  in  order  that  its  members  and 
the  ministers  might  also  subscribe.  The  execu- 
tive was  further  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  all  the  citizens  to  contribute  according 
to  their  means  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  des- 
tined for  the  relief  of  Mesolonghi.  This  pro- 
clamation, which  was  issued  on  the  19th  Decem- 
ber, stated,  that  the  subscription  of  the  senators 
had  amounted  to  upwards  of  82,000  piastres,  and 
that  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  government 
would  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  senate. 

The  following  day,  the  senate  appointed  a 
commission  to  receive  the  donations  which  were 
expected.  A  message  arrived  at  the  same  time 
from  the  executive,  in  which,  after  expressing  the 
joy  which  its  members  had  felt  at  the  generosity 
manifested  by  the  senators,  it  was  announced, 
that  they  had  sent  to  the  richest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants whose  names  were  in  the  list  drawn  up  by 
the  senate,  calling  upon  them  to  pay  the  sums  at 
which  they  were  set  down :  that  farther,  the 
members  of  the  government,  and  the  ministers, 
and  those  in  employment  under  them,  had  sub- 
scribed at  once,  and  that  the  subscriptions  now 
amounted  to  42,200  piastres.     When  the  list  was 
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read,  the  senate  was  of  opinion,  that  some  of 
those  whose  names  were  down  had  not  been 
sufficiently  liberal,  and  sent  two  of  its  mem- 
bers to  call  the  attention  of  the  executive  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  invite  all  persons  in  the 
public  service  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  their  country. 

What  was  raised  in  this  way,  proved  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Hydraote  fleet  to  put  to  sea ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  some  more  steady  and  more 
extensive  mode  of  raising  supplies  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  people  of  Western  Greece 
sent  a  petition,  proposing  the  alienation  of  the 
public  property,  or  a  general  contribution,  for 
the  repayment  of  which  the  national  lands  should 
be  mortgaged.  As  there  was  a  public  press, 
several  individuals  published  their  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  time  of  the  senate  was  occupied 
with  useless  and  unmeaning  deliberations. 

On  the  30th,  the  executive  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  the  senate,  recommending  its  former  plan 
of  a  sale  of  national  property.  The  senate  would, 
however,  hear  nothing  of  a  sale,  and  would  only 
agree  to  the  project  of  a  loan.  After  a  discus- 
sion of  several  days,  a  law  was  passed,  regulating 
the  conditions  of  the  loan,  and  fixing  it  at  a  mil- 
lion of  Spanish  dollars.  This  law  remained  a 
dead  letter,  for  the  loan  could  not  be  raised. 
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During  the  short  space  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  retirement  of  Resheed  and  the  ar- 
rival of  Ibrahim-pasha,  the  besieged  had  not  been 
able  to  do  more  than  clear  out  the  fosses  of  their 
own  ramparts,  and  level  the  cavaliers  of  the  works 
of  the  enemy ;  the  trenches  still  remained  open, 
and  the  breaches  in  the  ramparts  unclosed.  On 
Sunday,  January  1,  1826,  Joseph,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  Mesolonghi  is  situated, 
issued  a  pastoral  letter,  which  was  read  in  all 
the  churches,  calling  on  the  priests,  the  primates, 
and  the  people  in  general,  to  follow  him  to  the 
ramparts,  and  all  to  put  their  hands  to  the  work 
of  repairing  the  breaches  made  by  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy.  The  zealous  prelate  denounced  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  against  all  who  kept  back ;  the 
blessings  of  the  Eternal  were  implored  on  all  who 
aided  in  the  good  work.  Want  of  materials,  how- 
ever, or  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  prevented  the 
bastion  Bptzaris,  which*  was  the  most  injured, 
being  repaired ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  piling  up  before  it  a  mound 
of  earth,  to  impede  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
enlarge  it  by  the  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
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The  garrison  was  not  at  all  dismayed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  disciplined  troops  of  Ibrahim- 
pasha,  and  they  were  even  anxious  for  him  to  give 
the  assault;  buttheplan  of  that  general  was  differ- 
ent from,  and  less  impetuous  than,  that  of  Re- 
sheed  ;  he  preferred  the  surer  mode  of  a  blockade 
by  sea  and  land.  Each  day,  his  troops  manoeuvred 
in  sight  of  the  town,  under  their  Gallic  instructors, 
but  they  cautiously  abstained  from  approaching 
it ;  they  did  not  even  occupy  the  trenches  made  by 
Resheed  ;  whole  days  passed  without  their  firing 
on  the  town;  and  the  Egyptian  gunners,  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  those  of  Resheed,  pre- 
ferred casting  bombs  into  the  town,  to  destroy 
the  houses,  to  battering  the  ramparts  with  can- 
non-balls. These  bombs,  which  the  Greeks  named 
Gallo- Arabic,  were  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  previously  used  against  them  :  they  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief;  a  single  one  of  them,  for 
instance,  destroyed  a  house,  with  a  family  of  four 
persons  in  it ;  and  the  Greeks  were  loud  in  their 
execrations  of  those  Gallic  renegades,  who  turned 
their  skill  and  their  knowledge  to  the  destruction 
of  a  Christian  people. 

It  having  been  reported  that  Ibrahim  intended 
giving  the  assault  on  Christmas  day,  the  garrison 
prepared  with  alacrity  to  receive  it,  hoping  to 
distinguish  the  anniversary  of  the  repulse  of  the 
Albanians  of  Omer  Briones,  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  Arabs,  and,  if  Heaven  should  so  far  prosper 
their  efforts,  of  the  Europeans,  of  Ibrahim-pasha. 
But  their  hopes  remained  without  effect,  for  no 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers. 
All  remained  quiet  for  several  days.  On  the 
I8th  January,  the  day  on  which  the  Greek  church 
celebrates  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  the  junta 
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of  government,  and  the  generals,  issued  an  order 
for  public  prayers  to  be  offered  up  on  the  ram- 
parts. All  the  elergy  in  the  place  moved  with 
slow  and  solemn  steps,  along  the  circuit  of  the 
fortifications,  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
for  those  who  were  resolved  to  conquer  or  die 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 

Their  prayers,  it  might  be  said,  were  heard, 
for  next  day  the  government  received  a  letter 
from  Admiral  Miowli,  announcing  that  the  Greek 
fleet  was  on  its  way  to  their  relief.  It  was  at 
this  time  between  Zante  and  the  coast  of  the 
Morea,  where  the  Spetziotes,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  the  first  in  the  field,  had  been  for  some 
days  waiting  to  be  joined  by  the  mariners  of 
Hydra  and  Ipsara.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
admiral's  letter,  a  number  of  Turkish  boats  were 
seen  hastening  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon 
of  Patras;  and  at  nightfall  on  the  21st,  the  Greek 
fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  entered  the  gulf,  under 
loud  salutes  of  cannon  from  the  batteries  of 
Mesolonghi. 

Next  day,  though  the  sea  was  agitated  by  a 
tempest,  the  Turkish  fleet  got  in  motion,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  landing  the  provisions 
which  they  had  brought  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  Mesolonghi.  Five  of  their  frigates  having  got- 
ten the  weathergage  of  the  ships  of  Miowli,  bore 
down  upon  them.  After  a  conflict  of  about  an 
hour,  during  which  but  one-half  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  was  engaged,  the  frigates  fled  towards  the 
coast  of  the  Morea.  As  they  approached  it,  one 
of  them  hoisted  a  signal,  and  fired  three  cannon- 
shots,  and  instantly  nine  other  frigates  and  brigs 
hastened  to  its  support.  The  whole  Turkish 
squadron  drew  itself  up  in  a  line  of  battle — a 
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thing  unusual  with  the  Turks,  and  which  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  Europeans ;  the  eleven 
Greek  brigs  did  the  same.  The  Mesolonghiotes 
looked  on  from  their  mole  and  ramparts,  eagerly 
expecting  the  issue  of  the  conflict :  but  the 
violence  of  the  storm  was  too  great  to  permit 
of  a  regular  engagement ;  and,  after  about  an 
hour  of  slight  skirmishing,  the  fleets  separated 
without  either  having  experienced  much  damage, 
the  Greeks  retiring  to  Cape  Scropha,  the  Turks 
to  that  of  Papa. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  on  the  23d  was  ex- 
treme— no  vessel  could  continue  to  keep  the  sea; 
and  from  the  walls  of  Mesolonghi  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  tumbling  and  foaming  of  the 
mountain  billows.  On  the  24th,  the  Ottoman 
fleet  again  made  its  appearance,  while  that  of 
Miowli  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  following 
day  passed  away,  leaving  the  garrison  in  the  same 
state  of  uncertainty.  On  the  26th,  while  several 
of  the  Turkish  ships  were  quietly  sailing  in  view 
of  the  ramparts,  one  of  them,  a  frigate,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  besieged,  got  stranded  near  the 
little  isle  of  Calamos.  The  other  vessels  came 
to  her  aid,  but  they  were  unable  to  get  her  off, 
and  she  remained  there.  The  27th  came,  but 
still  no  news  of  Miowli ;  some  still  kept  up  their 
spirits ;  others  began  to  despair  of  relief,  thinking 
that  he  had  found  his  strength  insufficient  to  cope 
with  that  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  had  retired. 

While  the  people  of  Mesolonghi  were  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  a  message  came  to  inform 
the  government,  that  his  Britannic  majesty's 
sloop  of  war  the  Rose  had  cast  anchor  before 
the  isle  of  Vassiladi,  and  that  her  commander, 
Captain  Abbott,  had  sent  to  request  that  the  civil 
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and  military  chiefs  of  the  town  would  repair 
thither,  to  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Deputies  were  instantly  sent 
off  to  meet  the  British  commander ;  and  many 
persons  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  British  government 
to  interfere  effectually  in  their  favour.  These 
hopes  were,  however,  greatly  damped,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  only  object  of  Captain  Abbott 
was  to  deliver  to  the  deputies,  a  letter  for  the 
government,  in  which  he  informed  them,  on  the 
part  of  the  capitan-pasha,  that  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  general  assault  would  be  completed 
within  eight  days ;  but  that,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood,  he  desired  to  know  if  the  gar- 
rison would  capitulate,  and  what  were  the  terms 
which  they  would  require.  Captain  Abbott  offered 
to  transmit  the  reply  of  the  garrison  to  the  Turkish 
admiral,  but  he  distinctly  stated  that  he  would 
not  guarantee  the  execution  of  such  conditions 
as  might  be  agreed  upon ;  and  he  declined  offer- 
ing any  advice  on  the  subject.* 

The  reply  of  the  government  was  prompt  and 
decisive.      It    declared  that   liberty  and   inde- 

*  According  to  M.  Auguste  Fabre,  "  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Mesolonghi  were  indignant  at  this  conduct  of  the  English 
captain.  The  similar  conduct  of  the  Austrian  captain, 
Booratovitz,  who  had  transmitted  to  them  pi'oposals  of  the 
capitan-pasha,  had  appeared  to  them  quite  natural — he  was 
in  the  service  of  Austria  ;  but  that  an  English  captain 
should  transmit  to  them  the  proposals  and  the  measures  of 
a  barbarian,  that  caused  them  as  much  surprise  as  affliction." 
It  was,  no  doubt,  very  surprising  that  an  English  captain 
should  be  anxious  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Such  silliness  is  undeserving  of  notice.  No  one 
can  reprehend  Captain  Abbott's  behaviour.  He,  no  doubt, 
believed  what  Topal-pasha  said,  and  that  was  all  his  error. 
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pendence  alone  could  indemnify  the  Greek  people 
for  all  their  losses;  that  they  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  assault  with  which  they  were  menaced, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  God,  they  would  repel,  as 
they  had  done  that  of  Resheed  in  the  past  July; 
that  finally,  it  was  to  the  general  government, 
with  whom  alone  lay  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war,  that  the  capitan-pasha  should  address 
himself. 

This  interposition  of  Captain  Abbott  led  the 
Mesolonghiotes  to  think  that  their  fleet  must 
have  been  defeated,  or  at  the  least  have  retired 
on  finding  itself  unable  to  cope  with  that  of  the 
capitan-pasha  ;  and  they  directed  their  thoughts 
towards  the  means  of  resisting  the  menaced  as- 
sault. The  night  came  on  ;  silence  brooded  over 
the  camp  and  town ;  towards  midnight,  sounds 
resembling  cannon-shots  were  heard  at  intervals 
out  to  sea.  The  attention  of  the  sentinels  was 
roused  to  a  degree  of  anxiety ;  and  they  eagerly 
listened,  in  hopes  of  ascertaining  whence  it  might 
proceed.  In  the  course  of  about  an  hour,  a  great 
blaze  burst  from  off  the  sea,  close  to  the  shore; 
and  they  soon  perceived  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  Turkish  frigate  which  was  aground.  By  the 
light  of  the  flames,  they  discerned  several  vessels 
sailing  about,  at  a  little  distance.  The  frigate 
still  continued  to  blaze  from  stem  to  stern ;  at 
last  she  blew  up,  with  a  loud  explosion — four 
huge  columns  of  fire  rising  to  the  sky ;  and  all 
again  became  darkness  and  silence. 

With  daylight  the  garrison  perceived  the 
small  squadron  of  Miowli,  close  by  the  isle  of 
Vassiladi;  and  the  Ottoman  fleet  bearing  down 
on  it  with  great  regularity,  and  favoured  by  the 
wind.     Miowli  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  he 
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advanced  boldly  to  meet  the  enemy,  inferior  as 
his  vessels  were  in  size  and  number.  The  combat 
lasted  till  noon,  when  the  Turkish  ships  were 
seen  making-  for  Patras  and  Lepanto,  pursued 
by  those  of  the  Greeks.  Miovvli  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  coasts  of  Mesolonghi.  Next 
day,  Vice-Admiral  Sachtoori,  having  Landed  the 
stores  and  provisions  destined  for  the  garrison, 
repaired  in  person  to  the  town,  where  his  pre- 
sence caused  the  liveliest  joy.  The  generals,  the 
soldiers,  the  people,  all  came  about  him,  anxious 
to  learn  the  details  of  the  late  battle. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  vice-admiral, 
Miowli,  who  was  lying  at  Scropha,  hearing  that  a 
Turkish  frigate  was  grounded  near  Calamos,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  trying  to  get 
her  off,  left  Scropha  at  nightfall.  The  vanguard 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  twenty  vessels,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  pursued 
by  four  of  their  brigs  to  Patras.  The  stranded 
vessel  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire;  but  George  Po- 
liti,  of  Hydra,  running,  by  the  admiral's  orders, 
his  fire-ship  against  her,  succeeded  in  setting  her 
in  flames.  A  part  of  her  crew  got  ashore,  where 
they  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  by  the  Greek 
sailors.  Others,  among  whom  were  the  Christian 
slaves,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were 
taken  up  by  the  boats.  The  vessel  proved  to  be, 
not,  as  was  thought,  a  frigate,  but  a  corvette  of 
twenty-six  guns,  lately  built,  and  apparently  a 
fine  sailer. 

Next  morning,  the  Greeks  were  preparing  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  but  the  Ot- 
tomans, being  reinforced,  and  having  the  wind 
in  their  favour,  bore  down  on  the  squadron  of 
Miowli.  The  Greek  fleet  consisted  of  twenty 
Hydraote,  three   Spetziote,  and  four  Ipsariote 
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vessels;  that  of  the  Turks  of  sixty  sail,  sixteen 
of  which  were  fire-ships.  During  the  heat  of  the 
action,  one  of  these  fire-ships  bore  down  on  the 
ship  of  the  Greek  admiral;  the  instant  the  crews 
of  some  of  the  Greek  fire-ships  saw  the  design 
of  the  Turks,  they  threw  themselves  into  their 
boats,  and  made  for  the  Turkish  vessel  sword  in 
hand.  The  Turks  had  not  courage  to  await 
their  approach;  getting  into  their  boats,  they 
fled  to  the  nearest  frigate  for  safety,  leaving  the 
fire-ship  a  prey  to  the  Greeks,  who  brought 
her  in  triumph  to  their  own  fleet.  The  wind 
still  favouring  the  enemy,  the  battle  was  con- 
tinued with  great  obstinacy;  but  at  length,  after 
a  combat  of  five  hours,  the  enemy  fled  in  dis- 
order. In  the  confusion,  one  of  their  brigs  ran 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  the  crew, 
hopeless  of  saving,  set  fire  to  her,  and  fled  to  the 
nearest  town. 

The  Turkish  prisoners,  on  being  interroga- 
ted, said,  that  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Christian 
fleet,  Topal-pasha  determined  to  lose  a  frigate, 
provided  that  he  could  destroy  Miowli,  and 
therefore  publicly  declared  that  he  would  raise 
to  the  rank  of  capitana-bey  any  captain  who  would 
venture  to  board  the  Grecian  admiral.  That 
during  the  engagement  on  the  21st,  a  frigate  had 
approached  the  admiral's  brig,  but  that  the  crew, 
who  did  not  share  their  captain's  ambition,  were 
little  disposed  to  obey  him,  and  a  ball  happening 
to  kill  two  of  them  on  deck,  they  became  furious, 
and  refused  to  proceed,  remaining  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Greeks,  without  making 
any  return.  The  captives  added,  that  Topal-pasha 
was  staying  at  Crioneri,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  Mookhari-bey,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mehemet  Ali. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Turks  made  an- 
other attack  on  the  Greek  fleet.  The  combat  was 
indecisive ;  and  Miowli,  who  had  now  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mission,  seeing  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  farther  stay,  sailed  homewards 
with  his  fleet. 

All  this  time,  the  camp  of  Ibrahim  and  Re- 
sheed  had  remained  quite  tranquil ;  the  firing  on 
the  town  had  totally  ceased,  as  Ibrahim  deemed 
it  prudent  to  reserve  his  ammunition  till  the  ar- 
rival of  five  mortars  and  twenty  pieces  of  batter- 
ing cannon,  which  the  Turkish  admiral  had  landed 
at  Crioneri,  but  which  the  floods  in  the  river 
Evenus  prevented  being  brought  to  the  camp. 
Meantime,  he  was  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  future  assault.  Leaving  that  part 
of  the  lines  which  faced  the  left  side  of  the 
town  under  the  direction  of  Resheed,  he  took 
his  own  post  on  the  eastern  side,  where  he 
erected  two  forts  of  stone,  well  supplied  with 
artillery.  The  tower  built  by  Resheed  on  the 
edge  of  the  basin  was  occupied  by  a  battalion  of 
Arabs,  and  the  Greeks  saw  from  their  ramparts 
a  continual  movement  there,  and  the  constant 
arrival  of  laden  horses.  Curious  to  know  what 
it  might  be,  some  of  their  soldiers  ventured  to 
approach  it  in  monoxyla.  As  they  drew  near, 
they  heard  a  loud  clattering  of  mallets  and  ham- 
mers, and  on  coming  still  closer,  they  saw  that 
they  were  bringing  in  a  great  quantity  of  boards 
and  planks.  This  made  them  conjecture  that 
Ibrahim  was  constructing  flat-bottomed  boats, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  town  where 
it  was  open  to  the  sea  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  was  the 
case,  for  his  European  advisers  had  long  been 
counselling  him  to  make  an  attempt  where  the 
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town  was  only  defended  by  its  shallow  lagoons ; 
and  having  approved  of  the  advice,  he  was  now 
getting  a  flotilla  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
As  this  attack  was  to  be  combined  with  one  on 
the  bastion  Botzaris,  the  Arabs  were  daily  exer- 
cised by  Soliman-bey,  and  the  other  European 
officers,  in  a  sham  attack  on  forts  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  by  way  of  rehearsal.  At  beat  of 
drum,  the  Arab  soldiers  left  their  tents,  and 
formed  in  front  of  one  of  these  towers.  Having 
kept  up  a  fire  for  some  time  on  it,  they  advanced, 
laid  their  ladders  against  it,  and  began  to  ascend 
its  walls. 

While  Ibrahim  was  thus  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  assault  of  the  town,  the  garrison  and 
people  of  Mesolonghi  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation by  the  supposed  discovery  of  treason  in 
one  of  their  bravest  chiefs.  A  soldier,  named 
Leka,  was  detected  favouring  the  escape  of  some 
Turks,  who  had  been  taken  by  a  Greek  boat,  as 
they  were  bringing  provisions  to  Patras,  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Mesolonghi.  Leka,  in  his 
defence,  said  that  he  was  acting  by  the  orders  of 
General  George  Kitzo,  who  commanded  at  the 
lunette  William  of  Orange.  The  report  in- 
stantly spread  that  Kitzo  had  promised  Ibrahim 
to  betray  this  post  to  him ;  the  whole  town  was 
in  confusion  and  terror,  every  one  spread  the 
report,  no  one  paused  to  enquire  into  its  truth. 
The  accused  general,  on  learning  it,  wrote  an 
energetic  letter  to  the  junta  of  government, 
demanding  a  court-martial  to  enquire  into  his. 
conduct.  His  demand  was  at  once  acceded  to, 
and  a  commission,  composed  of  the  generals  Noti 
Botzaris,  Mitzo  Contoyanni,  George  Valtino, 
Christo  Photomara,  Nicholas  Stoornari,  and  Zo'i 
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Panoo,  was  immediately  appointed  to  examine 
the  charges  against  him. 

Leka,  when  interrogated  by  the  judges,  at  first 
maintained  the  truth  of*  his  assertions  ;  he  was 
then  consigned  to  a  priest,  who,  by  exerting  his 
ghostly  authority  over  his  mind,  prevailed  on  him 
to  confess  the  truth;  and  he  acknowledged  that 
George  Kitzo  had  known  nothing  whatever  of 
his  project  of  aiding  the  escape  of  the  prisoners, 
but  that  he  had  acted  entirely  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  feelings  in  that  affair,  as  they  were 
natives  of  the  same  village  with  himself.*  It 
was  the  desire  of  saving  his  life,  he  said,  which 
had  induced  him  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
name  of  General  Kitzo.  The  commission  at 
once  declared  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  junta,  at  their  suggestion,  reinstated 
him  in  his  command  of  the  lunette.  A  letter, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  informed 
the  accused  officer  of  their  determination,  and 
assured  him  of  the  speedy  and  condign  punish- 
ment of  his  accuser. 

All  fears  of  internal  treachery  being  thus  dis- 
pelled, the  Greeks  thought  only  of  repelling  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  whenever  they  should  be 
made.  Ibrahim,  however,  remained  inactive  in  his 
camp.  The  only  symptom  of  any  attempt  being 
designed  on  the  town  was  the  advance,  on  the 
14th  February,  of  a  battalion  of  foot  and  a  squa- 
dron of  horse  to  the  edge  of  the  basin  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town.  The  cavalry  halted  at  the  outer 
side,  while  the  infantry  went  into  the  sea,  and 
marched  through  it  towards  the  isle  of  Clissova. 

*  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  hope  that  the 
behaviour  of  Leka  towards  the  Turkish  prisoners  was  110 
uncommon  case  during  the  war 
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As  soon,  however,  as  the  men  who  were  posted 
in  that  island  began  to  fire  on  them,  they  fell 
back  on  their  cavalry.  Their  only  object,  appa- 
rently, had  been  to  examine  the  depth  of  the  water 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  preparatory  to  a  seri- 
ous attack  on  that  position. 

The  army  which  Ibrahim  had  now  before  the 
walls  of  Mesolonghi  was  computed  at  about  25,000 
men,  namely,  8600  Arab  infantry,  disciplined  by 
European  officers  ;  2400  irregulars  from  Crete 
and  the  Morea  ;  2200  Albanians  who  were  in  his 
pay;  1200  Mameluke  horse,  and  500  Cossacks  who 
had  been  brought  by  the  capitan-pasha,  and  about 
10,000  men  under  Resheed-pasha.  His  battering 
train  must  soon  arrive,  and  the  assault  would  not 
long  be  deferred.  Still  the  garrison  of  Meso- 
longhi feared  not  his  numbers,  their  only  appre- 
hensions were  of  famine ;  the  provisions  brought 
by  Miowli  were  only  a  supply  for  two  months. 
The  Ottoman  fleet  was  growing  stronger  every 
day,  and  if  they  were  not  speedily  relieved,  Meso- 
longhi must  fall. 

Accordingly,  it  was  determined  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  chiefs  should  repair  to  Napoli,  to 
lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  government,  and 
impress  on  them  the  absolute  necessity  there  was 
for  something  being  speedily  done  for  their  relief. 
The  deputies,  on  arriving  at  that  place,  and  being 
introduced  into  the  senate,  gave  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  how  things  really  were  in  the  besieged 
town  :  the  garrison  almost  naked,  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  undergoing  continual 
hardships,  the  ammunition  running  short,  the 
stock  of  provisions,  though  carefully  husbanded, 
was  growing  scanty;  but  the  senate  had  little 
more  than  praise  and  ammunition  to  bestow ;  the 
8- 
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treasury  was  empty,  the  project  of  a  loan  on  the 
national  lands  having  proved  totally  without  effect, 
as  not  a  single  lender  had  come  forward.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  5th 
January,  and  to  sell  the  olives  and  other  trees  on 
the  public  lands  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
of  piastres,  and  the  consent  of  the  executive  was 
readily  given  to  this  measure.  The  deputies  from 
M esolonghi  were  then  invited  to  wait  on  the  senate, 
and  the  secretary,  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
informed  them  of  what  was  proposed  for  their 
relief.  They  replied,  that  it  was  highly  probable 
that  money  might  be  raised  in  this  way,  but  that 
they  feared  that  it  would  come  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use  to  Mesolonghi ;  that  they  must  set  out 
on  their  return  within  two  days,  and  that,  if  the 
government  were  really  anxious  to  relieve  the 
town,  they  should  endeavour  to  raise  some  money 
by  that  time,  as  they  could  repay  it  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  intended  sale.  The  deputies 
having  retired,  the  committee  of  contributions  was 
directed  to  ascertain  what  sum  might  be  at  once 
obtained  from  the  richer  citizens  on  the  faith  of 
the  government.  Next  day,  the  proposed  law 
was  again  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  add  a  part  of  the  lands  themselves 
to  the  list  of  what  was  to  be  sold.  The  execu- 
tive readily  consented  to  this  partial  adoption  of 
its  own  original  project;  but  time  had  been  lost, 
and  the  fate  of  Mesolonghi  must  be  decided 
before  any  money  that  signified  could  come  in 
from  these  sales. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sachtoori,  and  two 
other  deputies  from  Hydra,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  senate,  stating,  that  they  had  represented 
to  the  government  the  perilous  condition  of  that 
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island,  owing  to  her  inability  to  equip  her  fleet, 
but  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  their  com- 
plaints. They  now  demanded  a  definitive  answer, 
menacing-,  that  in  case  of  its  being  withheld,  they 
would,  on  their  return,  solemnly  and  openly  pro- 
test against  the  indifference  of  the  government, 
who  either  would  not  see,  or  would  not  provide 
against,  dangers  which  were  so  manifest. 

As  it  was  on  the  support  of  the  islands  that  the 
government  mainly  depended,  this  bold  language 
startled  the  senators  not  a  little,  and  they  sent 
three  of  their  members  to  confer  upon  it  with  the 
executive.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  ad- 
vance, out  of  the  funds  which  had  been  obtained 
by  voluntary  subscription,  120,000  piastres  to  the 
Hydraotes  for  the  equipment  of  their  fleet,  and 
to  place  300,000  in  the  hands  of  the  deputies 
from  Mesolonghi. 

The  great  object,  and  that  which  should  have 
absorbed  all  other  considerations,  was  the  defence 
of  this  town.  As  long  as  Ibrahim  was  detained 
before  its  walls,  the  Morea  would  be  unmolested, 
time  would  be  gained  for  organizing  resistance 
against  his  return,  and  disease  and  the  guns  of 
the  town  must  necessarily  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  his  troops.  All  that  the  Mesolonghiotes 
required  were  ammunition,  clothes,  and  provi- 
sions. The  description  given  by  the  Hydraote 
mariners  of  their  extreme  state  of  destitution, 
joined  with  their  invincible  courage  and  patience, 
interested  every  one  in  their  favour :  the  Bishop 
of  Hydra  published  a  pastoral  address,  which  was 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  island,  to  exhort 
the  people  to  contribute  to  their  aid ;  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  them ; 
the  same  was  done  at  Napoli,  and  deputations 
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were  sent  to  Athens  and  other  places.  The  col- 
lection at  Hydra,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great 
sacrifices  which  the  people  of  that  isle  had  already- 
made  on  so  many  occasions,  was  inconsiderable;  at 
Athens,  8900*  piastres  were  contributed  in  money, 
besides  clothes,  linen,  &c. ;  many  of  the  other 
towns  also  cheerfully  bestowed  their  money  in  the 
same  good  cause ;  throughout  Europe  sympathy 
had  been  awaked  for  the  brave  defenders  of  Me- 
solonghi;  but  time  was  urgent,  and  it  was  greatly 
to  be  apprehended  that,  ere  the  money  could  be 
collected,  provisions  and  the  other  necessaries 
procured,  a  fleet,  able  to  engage  that  of  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  got  ready  for  sea,  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  town  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Meantime  Ibrahim  had  commenced  his  opera- 
tions :  his  artillery  being  arrived,  and  his  flotilla 
prepared,  he,  on  the  24th  February,  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  town.  The  firing  was  kept  up 
for  three  days.  On  the  28th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  corps  of  5000  men,  under  favour  of 
the  darkness,  approached  the  ramparts  of  the 
town,  having  with  them  the  tools  and  materials 
requisite  for  constructing  intrenchments.  They 
took  up  their  position  on  the  heap  of  earth  which 
the  Greeks  had  piled  up  in  front  of  the  bastion 
Botzaris.  As  soon  as  the  guard  at  the  bastion  be- 
came aware  of  their  presence,  they  gave  the  signal 
usual  in  such  cases  with  them ;  it  was  communi- 
cated from  post  to  post;  a  good  number  of  the 
garrison  hastened  to  the  bastion,  and  a  firing  was 
commenced  on  the  Turks.  But  this  distant  species 

*  General  Goora  alone  subscribed  4000  piastres,  and  his 
wife  gave  thirty  phoostan  lies  (a  kind  of  jackets.) 
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of  combat  did  not  correspond  to  the  ardour  of  the 
besieged ;  the  gates  were  soon  opened,  and  they 
rushed,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  foe  ;  in  a  moment 
they  drove  them  from  the  mound,  the  disciplined 
troops  of  Ibrahim,  surprised  at  their  boldness, 
were  the  first  to  retire,  and  the  rout  soon 
became  general.  As  the  victors  were  returning 
to  the  walls,  a  corps  of  Mamelukes  advanced  to 
attack  them;  feigning  terror  at  the  sight  of  them, 
they  drew  them  to  a  place  which  was  undermined, 
and  a  prompt  explosion  of  the  mine  destroyed 
several  of  the  infidels.  The  conflict  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  terminated  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day,  and  the  loss  of  Ibrahim  is  said  to  have  been 
upwards  of  500  men.  The  Greeks  had  seven  men 
killed  and  eleven  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Lieutenant-general  Yannaki  Sooltena,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion. 

Ibrahim  immediately  ordered  his  troops  again 
to  advance,  and  the  mound  was  once  more  occu- 
pied by  them.  The  Greek  generals,  in  the  coun- 
cil which  they  held,  determined  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  till  nightfall.  The  soldiers,  however, 
informed  that  the  attack  was  to  be  a  nocturnal 
one,  did  not  wait  for  any  signal,  but,  seizing  their 
arms,  rushed  forth,  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
mound,  killed  or  wounded  300  of  them,  chased 
the  rest  to  the  first  parallels,  and  returned  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man,  bearing  in  triumph 
heads  of  the  slain,  and  several  of  the  formidable 
European  guns  and  bayonets. 

A  strict  blockade  appearing  to  Ibrahim  to  be 
the  surest  mode  of  winning  the  town,  he  resolved 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  posts  which  defend- 
ed the  lagoons.  Accordingly,  his  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats being  prepared,  it  left  the  port  of  Aspri 
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Aliki,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Mesolonghi  and  Anatolico.  A  steam  vessel  arrived 
from  Patras  on  the  6th  March,  having  in  tow  a 
number  of  boats,  and  immediately  a  division  of 
them  entered  the  basin  by  the  channel  of  Vassi- 
ladi ;  three  days  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  flotilla 
came  up,  and  the  islet  was  now  completely  sur- 
rounded; a  constant  fire  from  cannons  and  mortars 
was  kept  up  on  the  fort  which  stood  on  it.  The 
little  garrison  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  till  a 
bomb  falling  on  their  magazine,  it  blew  up,  de- 
stroying the  greater  partofthem  by  the  explosion. 
The  Turks  landed,  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
remainder,  except  a  few  who  threw  themselves 
into  the  water,  and  escaped  to  Mesolonghi. 

Having  been  thus  successful  at  Vassiladi,  Ibra- 
him resolved  to  attack  the  isles  of  Doolma,  Poro, 
and  Anatolico.  Sixty  lanzonia  (flat-bottomed 
boats),  carrying  from  fifty  to  ninety  men  each, 
proceeded  on  the  sea  side  against  the  first  of  these 
isles,  while  a  corps  of  2000  men  went  along  the 
shore  to  wade  through  the  shallows  between  it 
and  the  land.  Three  batteries,  of  six  guns  each, 
were  raised  against  it  on  the  coast.  The  firing 
commenced  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  gar- 
rison, of  300  men,  displayed  the  greatest  valour ; 
a  bomb  fell  in  their  magazine  also,  and  exploded 
it;  but  few  lives  being  lost  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  post  was  still  sustained  ;  the  troops,  who  were 
approaching  through  the  shallows,  were  driven 
back  in  disorder;  a  troop  of  Mamelukes  charged 
the  fugitives,  and  forced  them,  by  menaces  of 
instant  death,  to  return  to  the  charge ;  the  boats 
kept  up  a  heavy  and  constant  fire.  Unable  any- 
longer  to  resist,  the  garrison  abandoned  their 
position,  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  to 
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Poros.  Their  total  loss  was  200  men,  that  of  the 
assailants  is  stated  at  700.  Poros  not  being  tena- 
ble, they  passed  on  to  Anatolico,  where  there 
were  about  400  unarmed  men,  and  4000  women 
and  children.  As  the  small  number  of  men  who 
had  escaped  from  Doolma  was  totally  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  place,  they  surrendered 
at  discretion,  for  the  sake  of  the  women  and 
children.  Ibrahim  was  now  absolute  master  of  the 
lagoons  on  the  west  side,  and  if  he  could  conquer 
the  isle  of  Clissova,  he  would  be  equally  so  on  the 
east  side,  and  thus  have  the  town  strictly  block- 
aded. He  accordingly  set  about  building  more 
boats,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  carry  this  last  out- 
work of  Mesolonghi. 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  Clissova,  now  that  Vassiladi  was  lost, 
immediately  set  about  fortifying  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  on  that  island.  Their  stock  of 
provisions  was  now  exceedingly  reduced;  the  only 
supplies  which  they  received  were  brought  by 
small  boats  which  ventured  over  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  :  but  Miowli  was  daily  expected,  and  this 
hope  sustained  their  courage. 

Ibrahim,  anxious  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  collected,  on  the  5th  April,  in  the 
harbour  of  Mesolonghi,  five  large  boats  and  ninety- 
three  lanzonia,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked, 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  2500  picked 
men.  The  garrison,  uncertain  when  the  attempt 
was  to  be  made,  remained  all  the  night  under 
arms,  watching  the  flotilla.  At  daybreak  it  was 
seen  advancing  towards  Clissova,  and  at  the  same 
time  several  parties  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
perceived  occupying  the  islets  about  that  isle,  and 
then,  collecting  to  the  number  of  2000,  to  make 
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towards  it  through  the  water.  There  were  at  that 
time  in  Clissova  but  100  men  and  a  few  officers, 
and  the  commandant  was  lying  sickatMesolonghi. 
Luckily  the  Sooliote  Kitso  Tsavellas,  who  had  the 
charge  of  guarding  along  the  coast  with  a  corps 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  men  drawn  from 
all  the  corps  of  the  garrison,  was  on  the  spot. 
Jumping  into  a  boat,  and  followed  by  no  more 
than  ten  men,  he  pushed  off  for  the  island.  His 
example  animated  others,  and  altogether  about 
150  men  came  to  reinforce  the  little  garrison  of 
Clissova. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  attack,  of 
which  the  direction  was  committed  to  Resheed- 
pasha,  commenced  by  a  heavy  cannonade  designed 
to  favour  the  landing  of  the  troops.  The  boats, 
from  which  it  proceeded,  continually  contracted 
the  circle  which  they  formed  round  the  isle ;  and, 
in  about  an  hour,  they  were  within  stone-throw  of 
it.  The  signal  was  given  to  land  ;  fifty  beiractars 
instantly  sprang  into  the  water ;  the  troops  on 
every  side  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  island. 
No  opposition  was  made  to  their  landing ;  they 
reached  the  Greek  intrenchments,  and  were  about 
to  storm  them,  when  a  close  and  murderous  fire 
forces  them  to  recoil ;  they  return  to  the  charge, 
the  conflict  is  sustained  for  two  hours  with  obsti- 
nacy on  both  sides.  At  length  the  assailants  give 
way  and  retire.  Resheed  in  person  leads  them 
on  again;  he  receives  a  wound.  Still  their  officers 
persist  in  bringing  them  to  the  Greek  ramparts ; 
they  are  repulsed  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  time. 
At  noon,  wearied  out,  and  dismayed  at  their  losses, 
they  retire  out  of  musket- shot,  their  cannon  still 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  island. 

At  two  o'clock,  Ibrahim  in  person  attacks  the 
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island  on  the  sea-side,  at  the  head  of  2500  picked 
troops.  Tsavellas  receives  him  as  he  had  done  Re- 
sheed ;  the  Greeks  aim  chiefly  at  the  officers,  and, 
to  their  great  joy,  one  of  the  French  renegades 
falls;  still  the  enemy,  though  repulsed,  returns  to 
the  charge,  and  the  combat  is  prolonged  to  the 
night.  At  length  the  Arabs  fly,  the  flotilla  retires, 
and  the  weary  and  exhausted  Greeks  are  left  to 
repose. 

In  this  memorable  conflict,  which  lasted  thirteen 
hours,  and  was  sustained  by  a  handful  of  men 
against  such  vastly  superior  numbers,  supported 
by  a  powerful  artillery,  the  Greeks  had  no  more 
than  thirty-five  men  killed  and  wounded.  Only 
1200  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  found  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  loss  which  Ibrahim  sustained  was 
computed  at  2000,  a  great  number  of  bodies  having 
sunk  in  the  water,  which  was  tinged  witli  blood  to 
a  great  distance.  The  victors  collected  upwards 
of  1600  firelocks  of  various  forms,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  small  arms  found  filled  seven  of  their  boats. 
The  prisoners  taken  were  but  three  in  number. 

The  glorious  defence  of  Clissova  excited  the 
utmost  joy  and  enthusiasm  in  Mesolonghi,  and 
for  the  moment,  forgetful  of  their  sufferings,  the 
people  ventured  to  anticipate  the  total  destruction 
of  the  army  of  Ibrahim ;  but  soon  their  thoughts 
were  recalled  to  their  forlorn  state,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  town  did  not  contain  as  much  bread 
as  would  afford  a  meal  to  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Clissova,  after  their  conflict  of  thirteen  hours  of  in- 
cessant carnage.  The  skill  of  the  European  officers 
of  the  pasha  had  effectually  closed  up  all  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  lagoons  through  which  the  light 
boats  of  the  Ionians  used  to  glide  with  provisions 
into  the  town,  and  the  only  hope  of  Mesolonghi 
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now  lay  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Miowli,  which 
had  twice  before  averted  famine  from  it. 

Miowli  arrived,  but  the  Turkish  fleet  no  longer 
presented  its  usual  appearance.  Hitherto  it  had 
formed  one  confused  mass ;  now,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Europeans,  it  was  arranged  with  regular- 
ity in  three  lines,  and  supported  by  the  batteries 
of  the  lagoons.  Canaris  attempted  to  advance 
with  his  fire-ship,  but  he  found  his  passage  com- 
pletely checked  by  huge  rafts,  which  extended 
along  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  send  a  monoxylon  with 
letters  from  the  admiral,  and  the  officers  of  the 
troops  which  were  on  board,  encouraging  the 
garrison  to  perseverance.  The  canoe  made  her 
way  through  the  ships  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  letters  held  out,  cast  a  momen- 
tary gleam  over  the  declining  days  of  Mesolonghi. 

The  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremity.  They  had  consumed  the  flesh  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  every  species  of  animal  which 
the  town  contained.  When  this  resource  was 
gone,  they  lived  on  crabs,  which  they  had  to  fish 
up  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  boats.  At 
length  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  marine 
plants  which  grow  in  the  basin ;  but  the  purgative 
powers  of  these  plants  were  so  strong,  that  they 
served  only  to  augment  the  weakness  of  those 
who  fed  on  them.  Still  the  idea  of  surrender 
was  not  entertained,  and  every  day  the  beach, 
notwithstanding  the  fire  from  the  boats  of  the 
enemy,  was  crowded  by  the  people,  gazing 
eagerly  at  the  flag  of  the  cross  in  the  distance, 
and  marking  its  efforts  to  come  to  their  relief. 

The  chiefs  had  long  since  engaged  themselves 
by  oath  not  to  surrender ;  but  in  case  of  the  fleet 
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being  unable  to  introduce  supplies,  to  abandon 
the  town,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  the  plan  of  the  retreat  had  been  already 
digested.  It  was,  however,  a  last  resource  ;  and 
even  yet,  though  the  mortality  was  increasing 
every  day,  and  the  soldiers  had  hardly  strength 
to  grasp  their  arms,  they  did  not  consider  the 
town  at  the  last  extremity.  The  Grecian  fleet 
was  still  in  view,  making  every  effort  to  convey 
supplies  to  them ;  and  one  narrow  passage  through 
the  lagoons  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
besiegers.  But  ere  long,  a  boat  laden  with  flour, 
attempting  to  steal  along  it,  was  perceived,  and 
this  last  resource  was  closed. 

Ibrahim  now  sent  one  of  his  European  officers 
to  offer  the  garrison  the  most  advantageous 
terms ;  and  the  English  governor  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  made  every  effort  to  induce  them  to  accept 
them  ;  but  the  pride  or  the  heroism  of  the  valiant 
warriors  who  so  long  had  baffled  the  might  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  was  such,  that  they 
disdained  to  treat,  though  nothing  now  remained 
but  the  desperate  expedient  of  cutting  a  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  The  fleet,  it  was  now 
evident,  could  do  nothing  for  their  relief,  and  the 
government  made  no  attempt  to  collect  a  force 
which  might,  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  make 
a  diversion  in  their  favour.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  leave  the  town  while  the  soldiers  had 
yet  any  strength  remaining,  and  the  22d  April  was 
fixed  on  as  the  day  of  the  sortie.  A  letter  was 
written  to  General  Kara'iskaki,  begging  of  him  to 
fall  on  the  enemy's  rear  on  that  day,  and  to  give 
rotice  of  his  arrival  by  a  discharge  of  musketry 
on  the  heights  of  Mount  Aracynthus.  This  let- 
ter, it  was  ascertained,  reached  its  destination, 
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and  the  garrison  made  preparations  for  sallying 
forth  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  was  arranged,  that  the  sortie  should  be 
made  from  that  part  of  the  ramparts  which  is 
between  the  lunette  of  Orange,  and  the  last  bat- 
tery on  the  east  side.  They  were  to  issue  forth 
by  means  of  four  wooden  bridges,  and  assemble 
before  the  batteries  of  Rhigas  and  Montalembert. 
The  soldiers  were  then  to  lie  down  there  on 
the  ground,  and,  on  a  given  signal,  to  rise  and 
advance.  When  the  signal  agreed  on  should  be 
heard  from  Mount  Aracynthus,  the  garrison  was 
to  divide  into  two  corps ;  all  the  men  belonging 
to  the  posts  between  the  lunette  and  the  last  bat- 
tery on  the  west  side  were  to  make  their  way 
through  the  camp  of  Resheed,  while  the  remain- 
der, with  the  greater  part  of  the  unarmed  popu- 
lation, would  attack  the  two  towers,  and  endea- 
vour to  traverse  that  of  Ibrahim.  The  place  of 
reunion  was  the  Vineyard  of  Kotzica,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aracynthus,  on  the  road  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Simeon,  distant  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  town.  Unfortunately,  this  plan  was  not 
kept  a  secret,  and  a  Bulgarian  went  over,  and 
made  it  known  to  Ibrahim. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  a  census  was  taken ; 
it  was  found  that  the  number  of  the  soldiers 
remaining  was  3000,  many  of  whom  were  barely 
able  to  walk ;  that  of  the  unarmed  men  1000  ;  of 
the  women  and  children  about  5000.  Many  of 
the  women  put  on  men's  clothes,  and  armed  them- 
selves, that  at  the  worst  they  might  escape  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  number  of  the 
feebler  of  the  women,  the  young  children,  the 
old  men,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  unable  to 
leave  the  town,  calmly  waited  to  perish  in  its 
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ruins.  Some  brave  men  resolved  to  stay,  and 
devote  themselves  for  the  destruction  of  the  infi- 
dels. Christo  Capsali,  one  of  the  primates  of 
the  town,  firmly  refused  to  quit  it;  and  leading 
a  number  of  women  and  children  to  the  great 
powder  magazine,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  be  under 
no  apprehension,  I  will  set  fire  to  it  myself." 
Some  Mesolonghiote  soldiers  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  Tower  of  the  Windmills,  resolved  to 
blow  up  it  and  themselves  ;  others  collected  gun- 
powder in  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  houses, 
with  the  same  intention.  One  old  man,  who  was 
wounded,  took  his  seat  by  the  train  of  a  mine 
which  was  under  the  Botzaris,  intending  to  fire  it 
as  soon  as  the  bastion  was  covered  by  the  enemy. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry was  heard  on  Mount  Aracynthus  ;  the  chiefs 
immediately  sent  round  to  desire  the  soldiers  and 
the  people  to  be  ready  to  sally  at  eight  o'clock. 
They  were  directed  to  keep  the  utmost  silence ; 
the  guards  alone  were  from  time  to  time  to  fire 
some  shots,  and  give  a  few  calls. 

Meantime,  the  four  wooden  bridges  were  got 
ready;  every  thing  which  might  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy  was  destroyed ;  the  printing  presses  were 
broken  up,  and  the  types  buried  in  different  places, 
that  what  had  served  to  make  known  to  the  world 
the  glorious  deeds  and  the  immortal  names  of  so 
many  heroes,  might  not  be  profaned  by  the  touch 
of  the  barbarians.  The  cannon  had  been  placed 
so  that  they  might  be  flung  in  a  moment  into  the 
fosse;  it  had  been  proposed  to  spike  the  guns, 
but  the  gunners,  who  were  mostly  Mesolong- 
hiotes,  would  not  consent,  as  they  fondly  hoped 
to  return  once  more  to  the  town  in  triumph,  after 
having  routed  the  infidels. 
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As  the  appointed  hour  drew  near,  the  soldiers 
were  collected,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  about 
the  bridges  ;  the  guards  were  still  left  to  keep  up  a 
firing,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  At 
eight  o'clock,  all  began  to  descend  the  ramparts, 
except  the  Mesolonghiotes.  These  were  still 
dispersed  through  the  town,  collecting  their  fami- 
lies. The  bridge  nearest  the  sea,  as  least  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  assigned  for  their 
passage. 

Ibrahim  had  made  his  dispositions  for  frus- 
trating the  plan  of  the  garrison  :  he  had  posted  a 
strong  body  of  Albanians  on  Mount  Aracynthus ; 
his  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  the  plain,  ready  to 
act ;  but,  distrusting  the  information  which  he  had 
received  of  the  place  whence  the  sortie  was  to  be 
made,  instead  of  drawing  all  his  force  to  the 
point  which  had  been  shown  him,  he  contented 
himself  with  augmenting  the  guard  of  the  two 
towers,  lest  it  might  have  been  only  a  feint  of 
the  Greek  generals  to  draw  all  his  forces  to  one 
spot,  while  they  went  out  at  another.  The  noise 
of  fixing  the  bridges,  and  the  cries  of  the  women 
and  children,  however,  soon  informed  him  of  the 
real  place,  and  a  furious  fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  it ;  but  the  Greek  soldiers,  favoured 
by  the  darkness,  got  out  in  safety,  and  lay  down 
on  the  ground,  as  they  had  been  directed. 

During  an  entire  hour  they  lay  waiting  to  hear 
Kara'iskaki's  men  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
At  length,  as  the  moon  was  rising,  they  feared 
to  be  discovered*  but  still  no  sound  came  from  the 
mountain.  Their  chiefs  resolved,  however,  not  to 
retreat ;  the  order  to  advance  was  given  in  a  low 
voice  from  rank  to  rank,  and  with  shouts  of 
"  On,  on  !  Death  to  the  barbarians !"  they  rushed 
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towards  the  two  forts.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
Mesolonghiotes  were  coming  out,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  thinking  that  the  troops  which 
were  coming  to  their  aid  were  arrived,  they  hurried 
on  their  companions.  A  sudden  cry  of  "  Back, 
back  to  the  town !  To  the  batteries !"  was  raised, 
no  one  could  tell  why,  or  by  whom;  and  instead 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  those  who  were  hewing 
a  passage  for  them,  they  rushed  back  into  the 
town.  The  explosion  of  the  Botzaris,  and  the 
firing  from  the  houses,  informed  them  that  it 
was  too  late  for  retreat,  that  the  Turks  were 
in  the  town ;  they  met  them  in  the  streets,  and 
women,  men,  and  children, fell  beneath  the  strokes 
of  the  barbarians.  No  place  of  refuge  remained  ; 
and  the  women,  knowing  that  this  rage  would 
soon  be  calmed,  and  death  be  then  refused  them, 
ran  some  to  the  wells  to  fling  their  children  into 
them,  to  save  them  from  slavery,  and  then  to 
destroy  themselves;  others  to  fling  themselves 
and  children  into  the  sea ;  others  cast  themselves 
on  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  only  1200  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  size  and  strength  of  the  powder-magazine 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy ;  and 
judging  that  it  must  contain  the  most  valuable 
property  of  the  citizens,  they  crowded  round  it ; 
some  laboured  to  break  open  the  doors;  some 
scaled  the  windows ;  others  got  upon  the  roof, 
and  began  to  strip  it.  The  women  and  children 
remained  tranquil  within,  awaiting  their  ap- 
proaching fate.  When  the  press  of  the  assailants 
was  greatest,  and  they  were  now  bursting  in  on 
all  sides,  sure  of  their  prey,  Capsali  fired  the 
magazine.  The  neighbouring  nouses  were  thrown 
down  by  the  explosion,  the  sea  was  agitated  to  a 
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great  distance,  and  2000  of  the  infidels  perished 
with  Capsali  and  the  women  and  children  of 
Mesolonghi. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  after  having  passed  the  two 
forts,  when  they  heard  the  explosion.  The 
Arabs,  not  venturing  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
kept  firing  on  them  from  a  distance.  They  had 
gotten  to  about  half  a  league  from  the  town, 
when  a  body  of  500  horse  came  in  view ;  they 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  but  were  repulsed ; 
they  then  divided,  one  part  going  towards  the 
mountain,  the  other  towards  the  sea.  These  last 
met  150  Greeks,  who  were  coming  from  Clissova, 
to  join  their  brethren  at  St  Simeon.  In  the  con- 
flict which  ensued,  though  the  Greeks  fought 
with  their  wonted  valour,  and  slew  several  of  their 
opponents,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  killed, 
the  remainder  were  dispersed,  and  but  a  few 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

As  the  Greeks  ascended  the  side  of  Mount 
Aracynthus,  and  approached  the  monastery,  they 
began  to  consider  themselves  out  of  danger ;  and 
seeing  some  troops  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  they  judged  from  their  appearance,  that  they 
must  be  their  friends.  Suddenly,  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  told  them  that  these  were  Alba- 
nians ;  and  weak  with  famine,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  they  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to 
overcome  this  new  enemy,  who  was  fresh,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  They  still, 
however,  pressed  on,  though  every  moment  one 
or  more  of  their  number  fell.  More  than  200  of 
them  had  already  fallen,  or  remained,  covered 
with  wounds,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  now  midway  up  the  mountain,  when  at  last 
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a  party  of  300  men  of  the  troops  of  Karai'skaki 
came  to  their  aid,  and  attacked  the  Albanians, 
who,  dismayed  by  the  appearance  of  this  unex- 
pected force,  retired,  leaving  the  exhausted  Greeks 
to  pursue  their  way  unmolested.  With  daybreak 
they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  thence  viewed,  with  feelings  of  pride  and 
melancholy,  the  ruins  of  the  town  which  they  had 
so  long  and  so  heroically  defended.  On  taking 
an  account  of  their  numbers,  they  found  that 
they  counted  500  less  than  when  they  left  the 
town  ;  and  among  the  missing  were  the  Generals 
Stoornari  and  Sadima;  Papadiamantopoolo,  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  junta  of  government; 
Rasi,  the  political  chief  of  the  town  ;  Coccini,  the 
engineer ;  Meyer,  the  editor  of  the  journal  which 
had  served  to  record  their  exploits,  and  the 
bishop  Joseph,  who,  Cassius-like,  had  implored 
one  of  the  Greek  soldiers  to  kill  him,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
Feeble  as  they  were,  they  had  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  food  till  they  reached  the  village  of 
Dervekista,  still  some  leagues  distant.  They  set 
out,  those  who  had  still  some  strength  remaining, 
supporting  the  wounded.  On  the  second  day,  a 
part  of  them  arrived  at  that  village,  others  did  not 
reach  it  till  the  third  day  ;  but  the  inhabitants  had 
long  since  abandoned  it,  and  the  iEtolian  soldiers, 
who  occupied  it,  were  themselves  in  want  of  food. 
They  had  now  no  resource  but  to  direct  their 
course  for  Salona.  Every  moment,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  wild  mountains  for  that  place, 
they  saw  one  or  other  of  their  companions  drop 
with  exltaustion.  "  Be  thy  memory  eternal, 
noble-minded  compatriot!"  repeated  they  as  they 
gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  obliged  to  leave  him 
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to  expire  alone.  In  this  manner  600  of  them 
perished  before  they  reached  Salona,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers  with 
mingled  pity  and  admiration,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  provide  for  their  wants.  Their  number 
now  amounted  to  but  1800  men,  nearly  one-half 
having  perished  in  the  retreat. 

The  few  brave  men  who  had  remained  in  Me- 
solonghi  sold  their  lives  dear  to  Ibrahim  and  his 
Arabs.  As  they  approached  each  of  the  houses 
in  which  these  men  were  posted,  a  well-directed 
fire  thinned  their  ranks ;  and  when  the  defenders 
found  that  resistance  was  becoming  hopeless,  they 
opened  the  doors,  the  assailants  rushed  in  in 
crowds,  the  powder  was  fired,  and  all  perished 
together.  Some  of  these  houses  held  out  till  the 
evening  of  the  23d ;  the  tower  of  the  Windmill 
stood  till  the  25th. 

Master  of  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  Meso- 
longhi,  Ibrahim  set  his  men  to  the  task  of  digging 
among  the  rubbish  for  the  bodies  which  lay 
beneath  it,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  of 
heads,  to  be  sent  to  the  seraglio,  in  testimony  of 
his  victory.  The  women  and  children  who 
remained  alive,  were  conveyed  to  Prevesa  and 
Jannina,  and  then  sold  for  slaves  over  the 
empire.  * 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  Me- 
solonghi,  whose  gallant  defence  may  vie  with 
any  thing  recorded  in  ancient  or  modern  history ; 
and  whether  we  ascribe  the  heroism  of  the  gar- 
rison to  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  or  to  a 

*  The  number  is  stated  by  Mr  Blaquiere  at  2500,  of 
whom  200  were  ransomed  by  the  committees  of  Paris  and 
Geneva. 
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deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Turks,  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  meed  of  our  applause  from  the  valour, 
the  constancy,  the  cheerful  endurance  of  dangers, 
toils,  and  privations,  displayed  by  all  of  every 
age  and  sex  within  the  walls  of  the  Sacred  Town, 
from  the  opening  of  the  siege  to  its  fatal  close. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  250  Mesolonghiotes 
(all  who  were  remaining  of  the  inhabitants) 
arrived  half  naked  at  Napoli,  where  they  were 
aided  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people 
of  that  town,  and  some  of  the  islands ;  forty  gun- 
ners, who  were  among  them,  were  placed  in  the 
fort  of  Boorghi,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  their  chief  Mitro  Deligeorgopooli.  The  Soo- 
liote  chiefs  Botzari,  Tsavella,  Kitzo,  Zerra,  and 
Valtino,  with  most  of  the  inferior  officers,  and 
some  of  their  men,  were  invited  to  come  from 
Salona  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  five  salutes 
of  artillery  from  the  Palamidi,  greeted  the  arrival 
of  these  gallant  warriors  at  Napoli  di  Romania. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Unsuccessful  Expedition  to  Negropont — Mediation  of  Eng- 
land with  the  Porte  sought —  Commissions  of  Government 
appointed — Proceedings  of  Ibrahim-pasha — Invades  Mani 
without  success — Naval  affairs — Resheed  lays  siege  to 
Athens — Attempts  to  relieve  it — State  of  Partus — Tumults 
at  Hydra. 

During  the  continuation  of  the  siege  of  Me- 
solonghi,  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  attempted 
against  the  enemy  in  any  other  part  of  Greece. 
In  the  month  of  March,  Colonel  Fabvier  under- 
took, with  his  regular  troops  (tacticos),  an  expe- 
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dition  against  Carysto  in  the  isle  of  Negropont, 
with  a  view  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Me- 
solonghi.  He  was  at  first  successful,  forcing  the 
Turks  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  ;  but, 
on  the  29th,  a  corps  of  2000  men,  both  horse 
and  foot,  coming  to  their  aid,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  sea- 
side, whence  he  dispatched  couriers  to  Athens, 
and  to  Egina,  to  inform  the  people  there  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  being 
without  provisions  or  ammunition,  and  having 
his  retreat  by  land  cut  off  by  the  troops  of  the 
enemy — a  situation  which  was  soon  rendered  still 
more  critical,  by  the  arrival  of  some  Turkish  ves- 
sels of  war,  which  drove  off  the  Greek  mistics, 
and  blockaded  him  by  sea;  and  he  was  thus 
exposed  to  two  fires  of  musketry  and  artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  news  arrived  at  Egina,  the 
Ipsariotes  dispatched  some  vessels  to  his  relief ; 
the  Hydraotes  did  the  same ;  and  the  people  of 
Syra,  by  a  voluntary  subscription,  procured  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  and  sent  them  to  him. 
The  Greek  ships,  on  their  arrival,  drove  off  those 
of  the  Turks ;  and  taking  the  troops  on  board, 
conveyed  them  to  Zea,  Tino,  and  the  other  isles.* 

Another  national  assembly  had  been  convoked 
to  Epidaurus,  and  it  had  just  commenced  its 
sittings,  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  fall 

*  Jourdain.  This  writer  throws  the  blame  of  Fahvier's 
defeat  on  the  anti-national  faction,  as  he  calls  it,  who  had 
an  aversion  to  regular  troops,  and  had  sworn  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  corps  of  Fabvier.  They  had  promised,  he  says, 
to  send  him  ammunition  and  provisions,  but  did  not.  We 
doubt  much,  however,  if,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
could  have  withstood  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Turks. 
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of  Mesolonghi.  In  the  dismay  occasioned  there- 
by, it  was  again  proposed  to  have  recourse  to 
England :  some  members  of  the  assembly  proposed 
an  application  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  four 
great  powers  conjointly ;  but  Trlcoopi,  the  ablest 
speaker  in  the  assembly,  and  the  stanch  partisan 
of  England,  drawing  a  parallel  between  her  minis- 
ters, and  those  of  France  and  Austria,  to  show 
the  hostility  of  these  last  to  Greece,  while  the 
former  had  always  strictly  abstained  from  doing 
her  any  injury,  it  was  resolved  to  implore  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  endea- 
vour to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Greeks  on  the  following  conditions. 

1.  That  no  Turk  should  be  permitted  to  reside 
or  possess  property  in  the  Greek  territory,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  two  people  to  live  toge- 
ther. 2.  That  all  the  fortresses  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Greeks.  3.  That  the  sultan  should 
have  no  influence  on  the  internal  organization  of 
the  state,  or  in  the  church.  4.  That  the  Greeks 
might  keep  up  a  force  sufficient  for  their  internal 
security,  and  a  marine  to  protect  their  commerce. 
5.  That  they  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules,  and  enjoy  all  the  same  rights,  in  the  Morea, 
continental  Greece,  Candia,  the  Archipelago,  and, 
in  fine,  in  all  the  provinces  which  had  taken  up 
arms  and  were  united  under  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. 6.  That  the  articles  of  the  present  act 
should  not  be  altered  by  the  British  ambassador, 
or  by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  correspond  with  him.  7.  That  the 
Greeks  should  have  their  own  flag.  8.  That  they 
should  have  the  right  to  coin  money.  9.  That 
the  amount  of  the  tribute  should  be  fixed,  and  its 
payment  be  annual,  or  that  it  should  be  paid 
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once  for  all.  10.  That  a  truce  should  be  granted ; 
and  that,  in  case  of  the  Porte  refusing"  to  accede 
to  these  terms,  the  commission  might  apply  to 
one  or  all  of  the  European  powers  for  protection 
and  aid,  and  act  as  it  should  deem  best  for  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks. 

This  resolution  was  passed  on  the  24th  April ; 
and,  the  same  day,  D.  Hypsilanti  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  provisional  government,  protesting, 
in  strong  terms,  against  the  act,  as  disgraceful 
to  the  nation,  requiring  that  the  protection  of  all 
the  European  powers,  and  not  of  a  single  one, 
should  be  sought,  and  reserving,  in  case  of  their 
adhering  to  their  first  resolution,  an  appeal  to  all 
Christian  nations  against  the  "  illegal  and  anti- 
Hellenic  act;"  at  the  same  time  declaring  that, 
while  the  war  lasted,  he  would  never  cease  to 
combat,  along  with  his  fellow  citizens,  against 
their  tyrants.  For  this  exercise  of  his  rights  of 
a  citizen,  Hypsilanti  was  rather  arbitrarily  depri- 
ved of  these  rights  by  the  assembly. 

On  the  2Sth,  the  assembly  issued  two  procla- 
mations ;  in  one  announcing  the  formation  of  two 
commissions  for  provisionally  carrying  on  the 
government  until  the  ensuing  September,  when 
the  deputies  were  to  reassemble ;  the  other,  decla- 
ratory of  the  determination  of  the  nation  to  live 
or  die  free  and  independent.  The  assembly  was 
then  prorogued,  and  the  following  day  the  new 
government  entered  on  its  functions  at  Napoli. 

The  first  commission,  to  which  the  direction 
of  the  affairs,  civil  and  military,  of  Greece,  was 
confided,  was  composed  of  eleven  members, 
namely  P.  Mavromichali,  A.  Zai'mi,  A.  Delyani, 
G.  Sessini,  S.  Tricoopi,  A.  Isco,  J.  Vlacho,  D. 
Tsamado,  H.  Anargyro,  A.  Monarcliidi,  and  P. 
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Demitracopoolo.  Zographo  was  appointed  secre- 
tary-general. Almost  all  these  men,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  were  primates  of  the  Morea ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  other  commission  of 
thirteen,*  called  the  Commission  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  appointed  to  assist  the  former. 

On  the  7th  May,  a  letter  came  from  Salona, 
signed  by  Noti  Botzari  and  Kitso  Tsavella,  to 
inform  the  government  of  their  having  reached 
that  place,  after  their  escape  from  Mesolonghi, 
and  stating,  that  they  were  1800  in  number,  but 
that  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  several  of  their 
comrades,  who  were  dispersed;  and  declaring, 
that  they  were  ready  to  spill  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  in  the  execution  of  their  orders.  The 
government,  as  we  have  seen,  invited  them  to 
repair  to  Napoli. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Karaiskaki  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  capital,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  government,  who 
declared  against  all  accommodation  with  the 
Porte,  and  for  inviting  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  to 
take  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Having, 
in  some  degree,  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  engaged  them  to  form  two  corps  of 
volunteers,  he  made  the  government  give  him  a 
commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  Roomelia, 
and  put  these  corps  under  his  orders ;  and  he 
placed  troops  devoted  to  himself  in  the  Palamidi 
and  the  Acro-Corinth.-{- 


*  Germanos,  archbishop  of  Patras,  Porphyrius,  archbishop 
of  Arta,  P.  Notara,  A.  Kapanitza,  A.  Londo,  C.  Deriotto, 
S.  Galegeropoolo,  G.  Enean,  B.  Boodoori,  N.  Belisario,  E. 
Zeno,  and  N.  Benier.      The  secretary  was  Ch.  Clonares. 

T  Soutzo.     This  writer  is  so  declamatory,  and  so  indiffe- 
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As  Ibrahim  was  now  returned  to  the  Morea, 
and  as  he  had  always  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  island  of  Hydra,  measures 
were  taken  for  its  defence.  The  Spetziotes,  as 
their  own  isle  was  indefensible,  removed,  with 
their  families,  to  Hydra,  to  aid  in  its  defence; 
the  people  of  Cranidi  and  Poros  did  the  same ; 
and  a  battalion  of  Colonel  Fabvier's  corps  was 
sent  to  form  part  of  the  garrison.  Hydra,  now 
fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  garrisoned  by  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  troops,  and  well  supplied 
with  provisions  and  ammunition,  had  apparently 
little  to  fear ;  and  her  mariners,  with  those  of 
Spetziaand  Ipsara,  mounting  their  barks,  scoured 
the  sea  in  search  of  the  Turkish  fleets.  At  the 
same  time,  the  commission  of  the  assembly, 
fearing  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
present  circumstances  for  the  exercise  of  piracy, 
issued  a  strong  proclamation  against  all  pirates. 
This  crime  had  of  late  been  carried  to  a  fearful 
extent,  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
distress  of  the  people  since  the  landing  of  the 
Egyptian  army. 

When  Ibrahim  returned  to  the  Morea,  he 
found  nothing  to  resist  him;  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  cordiality  between 
them  and  the  government,  had  prevented  any 
plan  being  formed,  or  troops  collected,  during 
his  absence;  and  he  moved  whithersoever  he 
pleased  over  the  country,  burning  the  crops,  and 
destroying  the  villages,  as  usual.  At  length,  the 
chiefs  felt  the  necessity  of  union  ;  and  they  were 

rent  about  chronology,  that  it  is  difficult  ever  to  approach 
to  accuracy,  when  obliged  to  trust  to  his  guidance. 
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thus  enabled  to  give  him  some  checks  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arcadia ;  and,  on  his  march  to  Modon,  he 
was  twice  attacked  and  beaten  by  Nikita.  Having 
collected  a  force  of  from  5000  to  6000  men, 
Ibrahim  advanced  towards  Clooknia;  on  the 
way  to  that  place,  the  defiles  were  guarded  by 
the  Sooliote  general,  Nicola,  and  500  men ;  au 
obstinate  conflict  was  kept  up  for  four  hours  ;  the 
Greeks  lost  200  men,  and  killed  400  of  the  Arabs  ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  their  passage ; 
and  Nikita,  who  was  posted  between  that  place 
and  Modon,  not  having  been  joined  by  the  other 
generals,  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  troops  of 
the  pasha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  Modon. 
From  Modon,  Ibrahim  wrote, on  the  26th. June, 
to  George  Mavromichali,  the  son  of  the  Bey  of 
Mani,  calling  upon  him  to  appear  before  him 
within  ten  days,  accompanied  by  all  the  primates 
of  that  district,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  means 
of  restoring  peace  (as  he  termed  it)  to  the  Morea, 
menacing  him,  in  case  of  disobedience,  with  the 
devastation  of  that  province.  This  summons 
remained  without  effect ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
pasha,  some  days  afterwards,  encountering,  at 
Armyro  and  Nisi,  a  party  of  Maniotes,  who  were 
searching  the  deserted  villages  for  booty,  and 
being  repulsed  by  them,  he  landed,  on  the  4th 
July,  at  Deras,  in  Mani;  and  having,  according 
to  custom,  burnt  the  villages  of  Pyrgo  and  Zi« 
mora,  he  directed  a  part  of  his  troops  to  advance 
to  Cacavaulia.  Meantime,  his  vessels  moved 
along  the  coast,  firing  their  guns  to  terrify  the 
peasantry.  Constantine  Mavromichali,  having 
collected  about  2000  men,  fell  on  the  Arabs  at 
Cacavaulia,  routed,  and  pursued  them  down  to 
the  sea-shore :  and  Ibrahim  himself  had  a  narrow 
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escape  of  being  captured.  It  is  asserted,*  that 
had  the  Maniotes  followed  up  their  victory  as 
they  should  have  done,  they  might  have  destroyed 
the  entire  corps  of  the  enemy.  '  Of  this  defect 
in  the  Greek  system  of  war  we  have  already  had 
several  instances  ;  one  might  say,  that  the  ancient 
Spartan  maxim,  of  notpursuingthe  enemy  beyond 
the  field  of  battle,  had  descended  to  them,  were 
it  not  that  the  defect  is  common  to  all  irregular 
armies. 

Tripolitza  being  now  blocked  up  by  the  Greeks, 
and  iu  want  of  provisions,  Ibrahim  assembled 
about  4000  or  5000  men,  and  set  out  to  relieve 
it.  The  defiles  of  Londari  were  guarded  by 
Yatraco,  who  let  the  Arabs  engage  themselves  in 
them,  whereby  a  well-sustained  fire  made  great 
slaughter  among  them  ;  but  the  Greeks  who 
were  besieging  Tripolitza,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Yatraco,  when  they  heard  the  firing,  Ibrahim, 
judging,  from  their  numbers,  that  nearly  their 
whole  force  must  be  engaged,  and  the  town  be 
left  open,  detached  a  part  of  his  troops  with  the 
provisions  destined  for  its  relief,  with  directions 
to  make  with  all  speed  for  the  town.  The  Arabs, 
having  dispersed  a  small  corps  of  the  Greeks 
whom  they  met,  entered  Tripolitza,  while  Ibra- 
him still  maintained  the  conflict  in  the  defiles. 
Having  attained  his  object,  he  no  longer  sought 
to  force  a  way  through  the  defiles,  and  he  retreated 
towards  Calamata.  The  Greeks,  who  had  up- 
wards of  500  men  killed  and  wounded  on  this 
occasion,  continued  to  harass  his  retreat ;  but  all 
hopes  of  taking  Tripolitza  were  now  lost,  in 
consequence    of  their   having    so    imprudently 

•  Jourdain. 
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drawn  off  all  their  forces,  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  provisions  into  it. 

On  the  23d  August,  Ibrahim  set  out  for  Ar- 
golis,  at  the  head  of  3500  men,  with  the  intention 
of  pushing  on  to  Corinth,  and  attempting  to  take 
it  by  a  coup  de  main.  But  the  Generals  Tsavella 
and  Nikita,  having  posted  themselves,  with  1100 
men,  between  the  villages  of  St  George  and 
Clenia,  near  Mount  Parthenias,  gave  him  so 
warm  a  reception,  that  he  was  forced  to  fall  back 
to  Tripolitza.  On  his  retreat,  learning  that 
General  Koliopoolo  had  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  that  town  and  Patras,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  800  foot  and  150  horse  to  open  it 
again ;  but  these  also  were  beaten,  and  forced  to 
return. 

Ibrahim  now  resolved  to  act  vigorously  against 
the  Maniotes  ;  and  having  assembled  5000  men, 
he  entered  their  country,  burning  all  the  villages 
as  far  as  Miniacova — a  place  eight  leagues  distant 
from  the  ancient  Sparta.  The  narrow  defiles 
leading  to  this  last  place  were  guarded  by  General 
Mavromichali,  with  200  men.  After  a  resolute 
combat  of  nearly  two  hours,  and  losing  forty 
of  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  numbers, 
and  leave  the  passage  open.  He  retired  to  Tsi- 
mova,  where  he  was  joined,  the  same  day,  by 
General  Elias,  and  2000  men.  The  two  armies 
now  remained  for  some  time  in  sight  of  each 
other.  At  break  of  day,  on  the  10th  September, 
Ibrahim  sent  a  division  of  3000  men  against  the 
villages  of  Polytsuravo  and  Scipianico.  A  more 
obstinate  resistance  than  was  expected  was  made 
by  the  inhabitants.  Mavromichali  and  Elias 
hastened  to  their  assistance.  The  Arabs  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  one  half  of  the  former 
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village ;  the  inhabitants  now  attacked  them  on 
the  right,  while  the  two  generals  fell  on  their 
left.  The  combat  was  vigorously  sustained  on 
both  sides.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  General 
Tsalastino  came  up,  with  400  men,  and  attacked 
the  enemy's  centre.  The  Arabs  still  persisted  in 
their  efforts  to  take  the  villages ;  reinforcements 
continually  came  up  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  at  length 
Ibrahim,  hopeless  of  success,  returned  to  Scala 
Elous.  On  account  of  his  cavalry,  the  Greeks 
could  not  harass  his  retreat ;  but  during  the  action, 
his  loss  had  been  considerable.  Their  own  loss 
had  been  altogether  about  200  men.  Ibrahim 
made  one  more  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Mistra ; 
but  being  again  repulsed,  he  retired  to  Tripolitza. 
On  his  way  thither,  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
the  irregular  attacks  of  the  partisan  Slaiko.* 

In  the  month  of  July,  as  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
known  to  be  at  sea,  that  of  the  Greeks,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Sachtoori,  and  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  ships  of  war  and  six  fire-ships, 
went  in  search  of  it.  On  the  24th,  it  arrived 
between  the  isles  of  Mycono  and  Tino,  on  its 
way  to  Samos.  The  wind  being  contrary,  it  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  under  the  latter  island, 
where  the  Austrian  squadron,  commanded  by 
Vice- Admiral  Paulucci,  was  lying ;  and  the  The- 
mistocles,  as  she  was  tacking,  in  order  to  get  as 
close  in  to  the  shore  as  possible,  happening  to 
pass  before  the  imperial  admiral's  ship,  the  dignity 
of  the  latter  was  offended,  and,  contrary  to  all 
usage,  he  threw  a  Congreve  rocket,  and  that 
missing  the  Greek  vessel,  he  fired  on  her  with 
ball  and  grape,  till  he  damaged  her  so  much,  that 

*  The  preceding  details  have  all  been  taken  from  Jour- 
dain. 
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she  was  forced  to  put  into  Syra  to  refit.  Next 
day  he  had  a  conference  for  two  hours  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Sachtoori ;  and  both  fleets  being  now 
under  weigh,  the  Greek  vice-admiral  fired  a  salute, 
which  the  imperial  vice-admiral  condescended  to 
return. 

The  Greek  fleet,  on  arriving  at  Samos,  found 
that  that  of  the  Turks,  consisting  of  two  sail  of 
the  line,  nine  frigates,  and  nineteen  corvettes  and 
brigs,  was  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  preparing  to  take 
on  board  the  troops  destined  for  an  attack  ou 
Samos.  The  Greek  admirals,  Sachtoori  and  Ko- 
laudrontzo,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  it.  Topal- 
pasha,  aware  of  their  intention,  made  sail  for 
Chios ;  the  Greek  fleet  pursued,  and  came  up 
with  him.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  Sach- 
toori and  the  Hydraotes ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  Kolaudrontzo  and  the  Spetziotes 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Ottomans,  who  were  soon 
put  to  the  rout.  The  Greeks  remained  masters 
of  the  field ;  but  they  had  had  several  of  their 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  they  had  sacrificed 
three  of  their  fire-ships  to  no  purpose.  The  brave 
Canaris  was  among  the  wounded. 

The  Turks  made  for  Mitylene ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, Admiral  Miowli,  arriving'  with  a  Hydraote 
division,  took  the  chief  command.  The  Turks 
being  under  sail  off  Mitylene,  he  manoeuvred  to 
get  the  wind  of  them,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to 
that  island;  and  towards  nightfall  on  the  9th 
September,  he  attacked  them.  The  Turks,  cut 
off  from  the  island,  made  for  the  gulf  of  Smyrna ; 
the  Greeks  followed  them  close ;  the  engagement 
continued  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning — was  re- 
newed at  four  o'clock — and  continued  throughout 
the  entire  of  the  day.    The  wind  was  not  strong, 
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and  it  frequently  changed ;  the  enemy,  when  it 
was  in  his  favour,  fled  towards  Smyrna.  The 
Greeks  displayed  a  degree  of  boldness  equal 
to  any  they  had  previously  shown  ;  they  had 
several  of  their  men  killed  and  wounded ;  they 
consumed  their  remaining  fire-ships  to  as  little 
purpose  as  before;  but  they  did  the  enemy  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  Having  chased  him  to 
the  Isles  of  Oorlac,  and  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  they 
continued  to  keep  the  sea  in  triumph,  and  Samos 
was  again  saved  from  the  menaced  desolation. 

After  this  victory,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  returned  to  port.  Admiral  Miowli 
remained,  with  nine  vessels,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  Having  gone  to  reconnoitre  their 
position  at  Mitylene,  he  found  himself,  at  day- 
break on  the  6th  October,  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  fleet.  The  Turks,  confiding  in  their  supe- 
riority of  strength,  instantly  attacked;  and  the 
Greeks  did  not  decline  the  apparently  unequal 
combat.  The  wind  having  died  away,  a  Turkish 
frigate  got  herself  towed  on  by  twenty-seven 
boats,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  calm,  to 
direct  a  steady  fire  on  the  Greek  ships;  but 
Captain  Jolm  Yaka,  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
to  the  frigate,  kept  such  a  fire  on  the  boats,  as 
made  them  give  over  their  work.  In  the  mean- 
time, Michael  Ruffo  had  the  fire-ship  which  he 
commanded  towed  up  among  the  Turkish  ships 
in  the  midst  of  their  fire ;  but  three  of  the  men  in 
the  boat  being  killed,  and  four  wounded,  he  was 
forced  to  give  over  the  attempt,  and  retire.  At 
nightfall,  the  enemy  retreated  to  Mitylene  ;  and 
as  several  of  the  Greek  ships  had  been  damaged, 
they  returned  to  port  to  refit. 

As  soon  after  the  fall  of  Mesolonghi  as  he 
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could  collect  a  sufficient  force,  Resheed-pasha 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Eastern  Greece. 
He  entered  Bceotia  at  the  head  of  9000  men ; 
1500  of  whom,  mostly  horse,  he  sent  forward 
towards  Athens.  Goora  met  them  on  the  way 
with  650  Roomeliotes,  and  attacking  them  by 
surprise,  made  great  slaughter  among  them;  and 
some  days  afterwards,  when  Resheed  had  sent 
forward  another  corps,  Goora,  in  concert  with 
the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis,  surrounded  them, 
and  killed  500  of  their  number.  As  Resheed  still 
continued  to  direct  his  efforts  against  that  town, 
Goora,  leaving  the  command  of  the  troops  at 
Eleusis  to  John  Grizioti,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Acropolis,  to  direct  the  defence  of  it ;  and  he  and 
the  garrison  took  a  solemn  oath  to  imitate  the 
heroes  of  Mesolonghi,  and  never  to  surrender  as 
long  as  they  had  a  morsel  to  eat,  or  could  wield 
a  sword.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  Resheed- 
pasha,  having  been  reinforced  by  a  strong  corps 
of  Albanians,  appeared  before  the  town,  and 
having  occupied  it,  laid  siege  to  the  citadel. 

Kara'iskaki,  who  was  at  Salamis  when  the  ser- 
asker  arrived  at  Athens,  collected  what  troops 
he  could,  and  passed  over  to  the  mainland ;  being 
joined  by  Colonel  Fabvier  and  the  regulars,  and 
such  other  troops  as  obeyed  his  call,  he  encamped 
at  Talamona  in  Attica.  He  thence  proceeded 
to  Eleusis,  and  on  the  17th  August,  marched 
toward  Athens  with  a  force  of  5600  men.  That 
evening,  the  Greek  army  posted  itself  at  the 
town  of  Tha'i'dari,  on  the  plain  within  a  league 
of  Athens.  Next  morning  early,  the  enemy, 
6000  strong,  appeared  on  the  heights.  The  Greeks 
attacked  him  without  hesitation ;  the  combat 
lasted  six  hours ;  the  Turks  finally  fled,  and  were 
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pursued  to  their  intrenchments  by  the  victorious 
Greeks.  It  was  the  advice  of  Colonel  Fabvier 
that  they  should  enter  the  town  pele-mele  with 
the  Turks,  in  which  case  they  might  at  once 
relieve  the  Acropolis ;  but  Karaiskaki,  whose 
tactics  were  of  a  cautious  character,  would  not 
venture  on  so  bold  a  course.  The  regulars  distin- 
guished themselves  very  much  in  this  affair, 
charging  the  Turks  gallantly  with  the  bayonet. 
The  loss  on  the  Greek  side  was  but  trifling; 
upwards  of  500  of  the  enemy  were  slain.* 

On  the  20th,  the  ser-asker  attacked  the  Greek 
army.  Fabvier's  regulars  behaved  well,  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  engagement ;  but  the  conflict 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
forced  to  retire  to  Eleusis.  The  following  day 
an  interview  took  place  between  Karaiskaki  and 
the  ser-asker,  Omer,  Pasha  of  Negropont,  and 
some  of  the  other  Turkish  chiefs,  on  board  of  a 
French  frigate,  commanded  by  M.  de  Rigny. 
"  At  seeing  them  all  together,"  says  Karaiskaki, 
in  a  letter  to  Colocotroni,  "  I  could  not  help  trem- 
bling with  rage.  We  have,  however,  formed  an 
acquaintance  which  I  hope  will  cost  him  dear. 
We  talked  a  great  deal — he  penetrated  with  the 
idea  that  the  Hellenes  are  his  subjects — I  with 
that  of  our  being  free."-J- 

*  Soutzo  says,  the  action  at  Tha'i'dari  took  place  on  the 
10th.  He  makes  the  number  of  the  Turks  7000,  and  the 
ser-asker  be  joined  by  2000  men  from  Carysto  on  the  20th ; 
and,  contrary  to  Kara'iskaki's  own  words,  he  attributes  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  to  their  want  of  cavalry.  He  esti- 
mates the  regulars  of  Fabvier  at  1200  men — a  number 
which  is  certainly  too  large.  Mr  Blaquiere,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  Kara'iskaki's  whole  force  to  be  1200  men,  and 
says  he  did  not  begin  to  act  till  the  month  of  November. 

f   The  dialogue  between  them  is  thus  given  by  Soutzo  ; 
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On  the  24th,  Karaiskaki  wrote  to  Colocotroni, 
giving  an  account  of  the  two  engagements,  both 
of  which  he  represented  as  victories.  Their 
falling  back  to  Eleusis  he  ascribed  to  their  want 
of  water  and  provisions ;  the  loss  of  the  enemy  he 
stated  at  600  men  killed,  their  own  at  100,  in  the 
two  affairs.  He  urgently  pressed  him  to  send 
to  him  the  irregular  cavalry  of  the  Morea ;  the 
regular  cavalry  which  he  thought  he  could  muster 
himself  would  be  about  300  men.  In  that  case 
he  deemed  he  would  be  able  to  drive  Resheed 
out  of  Attica,  and  then  they  might  turn  their 
united  strength  against  Ibrahim.  He  begged  of 
him  to  send  him  provisions  and  ammunition,  for 
though  he  had  written  to  the  government  for 
them,  his  only  reliance  was  upon  him. 

The  ser-asker,  after  he  had  driven  off  the 
Greek  army,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 
He  dug,  at  the  foot  of  the  Areopagus,  a  large 
fosse,  capable  of  containing  400  men,  and  from 
the  end  of  it  ran  three  mines,  with  the  intention 
of  blowing  up  the  old  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
attacking  the  citadel  on  that  side.    The  garrison, 

"  At  the  siege  of  Mesolonghi,"  said  Resheed,  "  before  me, 
behind  me,  beside  me,  it  was  always  thee  I  saw  ;  again  it 
is  thee  whom  I  meet  before  Athens." — "  Pasha,"  replied 
Karaiskaki,  "  quit  Roomelia,  and  thou  wilt  be  relieved  from 
the  sight  of  me." — "  Captain,  I  esteem  thy  valour — try  to 
gain  my  friendship." — "  I  have  a  government  who  would 
cut  off  my  head,  if  they  but  suspected  me  of  the  intention." 
— "  How  !  you  have  a  divan  strong  enough  for  that  ?" — 
"  Yes,  but  with  this  difference,  that  ours  always  judges  us 
before  consigning  us  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  whereas 
the  sultan  condemns  you  to  the  cord  without  any  preamble." 

"  Thy  boldness  is  pleasing  tome  ;  enroll  thyself  beneath 

my  standards." — "  I  am  the  Roomeli-valesi  of  the  Greeks, 
thou  of  the  Porte  ;  one  of  us  must  drop  the  title  ;  the  war 
will  decide  which." 

7 
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aware  of  his  design,  made  a  sortie  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  September,  fell  suddenly  on  the  fosse, 
killed  or  made  prisoners  all  the  Turks  who  were 
in  it,  then  rushed  on  the  mines,  took  the  workmen 
by  surprise,  seized  all  their  tools  and  gabions,  and 
returned  with  their  booty  to  the  citadel,  having 
lost  about  thirty  men  in  the  affair.  On  the  20th 
and  the  21st  October,  the  Turks  gave  two  assaults, 
but  were  driven  back  with  loss. 

The  following  day,  Karaiskaki  and  Colonel 
Fabvier,  having  concerted  the  means  of  throwing 
some  reinforcements  into  the  citadel,  the  former 
made  an  attack  on  the  Turks  at  Thaidari,  while 
the  latter,  at  the  head  of  600  regulars  and  forty 
Philhellenes,  moved  upon  Athens,  to  make  a  false 
attack,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  The  plan  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
Grizioti  entered  the  place  with  300  men,  having 
sustained  scarcely  any  loss.  That  on  the  side  of 
the  corps  of  Karaiskaki  and  Fabvier  was  about 
sixty  men  ;  the  loss  of  the  Turks  was  not  known. 
Karaiskaki  then  retired  to  Eleusis,  Fabvier  went 
to  the  Piraeus,  to  embark  for  Methena. 

While  the  ser-asker  was  before  Athens,  an 
expedition  was  concerted  by  the  Greeks,  which 
should  assemble  in  the  islands,  and  land  at  Talanta, 
near  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  cut  off  his  commu- 
nication with  Thessaly.  Coletti,  Count  Theotaki, 
Soutzo,  and  Colonel  Raybaud  (who  was  returned 
to  Greece)  arrived,  on  the  28th  September,  at 
Syra,  with  a  Spetziote  brig  and  sloop  of  war, 
Count  Harcourt,  the  agent  of  the  French  com- 
mittee, having  furnished  30,000  piastres  for  the 
expedition.  On  the  6th  October,  the  sloop 
sailed  for  the  isle  of  Scopelos,  to  take  on  board 
General  Kara  Tasso  and  his  corps.  On  the  10th, 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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the  brig  sailed  for  the  same  place  ;  and  on  the  7th 
October,  Colonel  Voutier,  who  had  formed  a  corps 
of  regulars,  arrived  there  also.  The  entire  force 
now  amounted  to  2000  men,  commanded  by  Kara, 
Tasso,  Gatzo,  Doobiotti,  and  Vaugeli ;  and  on 
the  14th,  it  got  on  board  a  flotilla  of  boats,  and 
landed  near  Talanta :  but  the  delay  made  had  been 
so  great,  that  the  Turks  had  had  information  of 
their  design,  and  had  concentrated  their  forces 
there.  After  sundry  smart  actions,  the  Greeks 
were  finally  beaten,  and  forced  to  re-embark.* 

A  corps  of  Turkish  troops  having  advanced  to 
Dobiena,  Kara'i'skaki  marched  against  them,  and 
forced  them  to  retire  towards  Salona.  He  still 
pursued  them,  and  at  last  enclosed  them  in  the 
valley  of  Arakhova.  Though  it  was  now  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  the  cold  was 
extreme  among  the  mountains,  and  his  men  had 
hardly  any  clothes  orfood,  he  persisted  in  keeping 
the  Turks  strictly  blockaded.  They  offered  to 
capitulate,  but  he  would  grant  no  terms  if  they 
did  not  give  up  their  arms  and  the  heads  of  their 
captains,  and  at  length,  when,  in  desperation,  they 
attempted,  on  the  6th  December,  to  force  a  way 
through  his  lines,  he  destroyed  almost  the  entire 
corps.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  the  citadel  of  Athens 
was  almost  out  of  ammunition,  and  Goora  had 
been  killedf  sometime  before,  Kara'i'skaki  pressed 
the  government  to  send  Colonel  Fabvierto  relieve 
it.  That  officer,  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  December,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
400  of  his  tacticos,  each  carrying  a  parcel  of  ammu- 

*  Jourdain. 

t  Gflora's  beautiful  wife  and  her  children  were  killed  by 
a  bomb  some  time  afterwards. 
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nition,  succeeded  in  entering  it,  with  the  loss  of 
hut  three  men.  He  remained  there  to  aid  in  the 
defence.* 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition of  human  affairs,  that  desertion,  disunion, 
and  jealousy,  are  never  more  apt  to  prevail  than 
at  the  very  time  when  danger  from  without  is 
most  imminent,  and  the  closest  union  andharmony 
are  indispensable  in  order  to  ward  it  off.  And  to  no 
country  does  this  observation  more  apply  than  to 
Greece,  at  all  periods  of  her  history.  When  Xerxes 
was  marching  his  myriads  to  overwhelm  her,  all  her 
petty  rivalries  and  animosities  were  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  some  of  her  states  remained  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  their  country  from  no  more  noble 
motive  than  that  of  their  neighbours  having  joined 
the  invader  ;  dissension  facilitated  the  reduction 
of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province ;  and  when  Mo- 
hammed II.  was  on  his  march  against  Constanti- 
nople, the  unhappy  people  of  that  city  were  ready 
to  slaughter  one  another  about  some  theological 
trifles.  So  it  was  now  in  Greece  ;  while  nothing 
but  the  most  cordial  co-operation  of  all  could  avail 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  faction 
within  faction  prevailed  among  those  who  had  the 
guidance  of  affairs. 

From  the  vague,  loose,  and  prejudiced  accounts 
which  we  have  as  yet  of  the  state  of  parties  at 
that  time,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any 

*  Soutzo.  According  to  M.  Jourdain,  Fabvier  was 
detained  there,  the  English  faction  having  secretly  written 
to  Grizioti  and  the  other  generals  to  keep  him  there,  as 
General  Church  was  coming  from  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
England  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  them  if  an 
Englishman  had  the  chief  command,  than  if  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Frenchman  ! 
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clear  and  consistent  idea  of  them,  and  we  can 
only  attempt  a  slight,  and  we  fear,  not  very 
satisfactory  sketch. 

The  two  commissions  of  government  appointed 
at  Epidaurus  were,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Peloponnesians.  Their 
leader  was  Andrew  Zai'mi,  one  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  Peninsula;  they  headed  what  was 
called  the  English  party — wishing  to  have  their 
country  placed  under  the  protection  of  that 
power — in  which  case  they  probably  looked  for- 
ward to  appropriating  to  themselves  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  lands.  This  party  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  Commodore  Hamil- 
ton, and  complied  with  his  directions  on  all 
occasions.  A.  Mavrocordato,  who  had  now  nothing 
to  do  with  the  government,  held  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  was  a  decided  partisan  of  England. 
The  Tombasis  of  Hydra,  and  all  their  friends, 
were  on  the  same  side.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Condoorioti  family,  and  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ing men  of  the  islands ;  Coletti,  whose  influence 
was  so  great  in  Roomelia  ;  Colocotroni,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  Karaiskaki,  and  most  of  the 
military  men  ;  the  two  Soutzos  from  the  Fanar, 
and  several  others,  were,  for  various  reasons, 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  Peloponnesian  oli- 
garchs and  Mavrocordato,  whom  they  sought  by 
every  means  to  bring  into  discredit  with  the 
people.  To  use  the  language  of  M.  Soutzo, 
who,  we  are  to  suppose,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  himself,  "  taking  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  of  the  primates,  they  harassed  them 
in  the  public  papers,  and  displayed  to  the  nation 
their  political  nullity,  their  pernicious  projects, 
and  their  crimes.   They  accused  A.  Mavrocordato 
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of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country, 
by  declaring  himself  the  rival  of  Hypsilanti,  and 
of  strengthening,  in  order  to  overthrow  him, 
the  party  of  the  oligarchs ;  of  having,  by  his 
quarrels  with  Coletti,  opened  the  gates  of  Greece 
to  Ibrahim  ;  of  having  squandered  away  on  his 
partisans  the  revenues  of  the  state  ;  of  having 
negotiated  a  loan  in  1824  without  the  orders  of 
the  government,  and  frequently  signed  bills  of 
exchange  in  the  name  of,  and  unknown  to,  the 
nation  ;  of  having  given  birth  to  the  English, 
French,  and  Russian  factions,  all  pernicious  and 
all  anti-Hellenic;  of  having  secretly  attempted  the 
life  of  Karaiskaki,  and  forced  Odysseus  and 
Varnakioti  to  turn  their  military  talents  against 
their  own  country  ;  of  having  finally  replied  by 
violence  to  the  just  representations  of  several 
men  of  letters, — such  as  the  Philhellene,  Philip 
Jourdain,  and  the  virtuous  Demetrius  Paulidis  ; 
they  refused  to  allow  him  the  ability  of  a  good 
diplomatist,  the  qualities  of  an  honest  citizen,  and 
the  courage  of  a  warrior  ;  they  overwhelmed  him 
with  satires,  epigrams,  and  diatribes  ;  by  their 
influence  they  broke  the  ties  of  his  connexions 
with  more  than  one  influential  primate,  and  forced 
him  to  wander  from  isle  to  isle  without  an  object, 
without  authority  ;  though  several  of  them  were 
of  the  same  city,  of  the  same  caste,  they  trampled 
beneath  their  feet,  for  the  public  weal,  all  interests 
and  regards.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
deceived  in  their  opinion  which  they  conceived  of 
him;  but  their  intention  was  not  thereby  the  less 
praiseworthy  :  they  looked  for  no  employment ; 
imperturbable  in  the  midst  of  the  clamours  of  party , 
they  accepted  only  the  onerous  post  of  preaching 
the  truth  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives." 
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As  the  powers  of  the  two  commissions  were 
to  have  expired  in  September,  it  was  the  object 
of  the  opposition  to  assemble,  as  soon  as  possible, 
another  national  congress,  in  order  to  make  an 
attempt  at  overthrowing  the  primates  of  the 
Morea,  and  of  declaring  against  all  pacification 
with  the  Porte.  The  Za'imists,  it  is  said,  had 
recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  undermine 
them,  and  ruin  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

There  was  considerable  distress  among  the 
people  of  Hydra,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  all 
trade,  and  the  want  of  means  for  fitting  out 
expeditions,  by  which  booty  might  be  acquired. 
A  report,  therefore,  was  spread,  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  that  the  rich  had  kept  back  the 
greater  part  of  the  prizes  made  in  1825,  when 
Condoorioti  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  given 
but  a  small  part  to  the  sailors.  The  people  rose 
in  tumult,  and  shut  all  the  primates  and  the 
captains  up  in  the  convent.  They,  however,  let 
them  out  on  their  promise  to  return  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  caique  was  sent  to  Poros*  to  fetch 
M.  Tombasi,  against  whom  they  were  particularly 
inveterate.  Next  day,  the  primates  and  the 
captains  repaired  to  the  convent ;  but  the  people, 
instead  of  following  them,  set  about  destroying 
the  houses  of  M.  Tombasi  and  of  Admiral  Miowli : 
the  Condooriotis,  however,  who  still  retained 
their  influence  over  them,  prevailed  on  them  to 
desist  and  to  follow  them  to  the  convent.  Another 
caique  was  dispatched  for  M.  Tombasi,  and  the 
people  meantime  accosted  his  brother  Yacomaki, 
and  Mr  Coope,    the  secretary  of  marine.       In 

*  The  Tombasis  had  retired  to  that  island  with  their 
families,  property,  and  ships. 
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order  to  appease  the  excited  people,  the  Con- 
dooriotis  and  the  other  primates  agreed  to  give 
them  a  part  of  their  demand,  and  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  living  for  another  month;  and 
a  commission  of  captains  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  isle  provisionally,  with  whom  were  joined 
deputies  of  the  people. 

Tranquillity  was  thus  restored,  when  informa- 
tion was  secretly  conveyed  to  the  primates,  that 
the  people  intended  to  rise  and  massacre  them. 
In  alarm,  they  prepared  to  fly  from  the  island  ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December,  they 
stole  down  to  the  battery,  which  is  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  port  where  they  staid,  waiting 
for  the  boat  of  an  English  frigate  which  was  to 
come  to  take  them  off.  Here  they  were  found 
by  Colodimo  the  chief  of  the  civil  guard  of  the 
isle,  as  he  wasmakinghis  rounds,  and  were  by  him 
respectfully  conveyed  to  their  own  houses.  The 
next  morning  they  were  brought  to  the  convent, 
and  the  people,  on  learning  the  cause  of  their 
terror,  solemnly  swore  to  them  that  they  never 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  them  any  in- 
jury, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  regarded  them 
as  the  fathers  of  their  country,  and  were  ready 
to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  Both 
sides  were  now  persuaded  that  the  whole  affair 
had  been  the  work  of  their  common  enemies  ;  a 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  people  was 
instantly  made,  the  Condooriotis  gave  100,000 
piastres,  and  all  others  contributing  according  to 
their  abilities,  2500  sailors  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  100  piastres  each,  and  tranquillity  was  perfectly 
restored. 

On  the  13th,  Captain  Hamilton  arrived  before 
Hydra  from  Smyrna,  and  sent  to  demand  the 
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family  of  J.  Tombasi.  This  demand  was  refused 
on  the  plea  of  their  being-  in  perfect  safety  among 
their  relatives  in  the  island.  On  the  15th,  a 
deputation,  headed  by  Vice-Admiral  Sachtoori, 
waited  on  him  at  his  own  desire,  and  next  day  he 
sailed  for  Egina,  where  the  commission  of  govern- 
ment was  sitting,  leaving  a  corvette  and  a  brig 
off  the  island.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Condooriotis,  which  had  sailed 
on  the  23d  November,  with  Captain  Zaca  and  150 
men,  without  papers,  i.  e.,  a-pirating,  came  in, 
after  having  pillaged  some  Ionian  vessels  to  the 
amount  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  piastres.  On  the 
21st,  Captain  Hamilton  again  appeared,  and  the 
primates  and  the  others  repaired  on  board  his 
vessel  as  before.  He  came  close  to  the  port,  and 
sent  in  to  demand  that  Captain  Zaca,  his  ship, 
and  the  plundered  property,  should  be  given  up 
to  him  ;  he  also  required  that  the  ship  of  Admiral 
Miowli  should  be  sent  to  Poros.  A  verbal  answer 
was  returned,  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  their 
chiefs,  who  were  on  board  his  ship,  should  have 
returned.  At  three  o'clock  they  landed,  and  assured 
the  people  that  Captain  Hamilton  would  pardon 
Zaca,  but  that  the  ship  must  be  given  up,  or  he 
would  fire  on  the  town.  Zaca's  crew,  though 
willing  to  restore  the  plunder,  would  not  hear  of 
the  surrender  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  evening  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Hamilton,  to  request 
that  he  would  recede  from  that  part  of  his  demand. 
Next  morning,  the  plunder,  which  had  been 
divided  by  the  crew,  was  being  re-collected,  when 
a  letter  came  from  the  English  commander,  to  say, 
that  if  the  ship  was  not  sent  to  him  before  noon, 
he  would  do  what  the  historians  of  Greece  and 
England  would  record  with  pain;   and  at  two* 
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o'clock  he  sent  to  inform  the  Hydraotes  that  he 
would  send  his  boats  to  take  Zaca's  ship,  and 
that,  if  any  resistance  was  offered,  he  would  have 
recourse  to  force. 

Shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  English  boats 
put  off,  and  came  to  Zaca's  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  there  were  about  a  dozen  men.  The  English 
were  preparing  to  board  her,  when  one  of  Zaca's 
men  fired  a  pistol  at  them.  Immediately  they 
opened  a  fire  from  all  their  boats,  and  the  corvette 
discharged  two  cannon-balls  at  the  town.  Captain 
Hamilton,  when  he  saw  what  had  occurred,  in- 
stantly got  into  his  barge,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
firing,  but  four  persons,  among  whom  was  George 
Politi,  a  bold  captain  of  a  fire-ship,  had  been  killed, 
and  ten  wounded. 

Before  the  night  came  on,  the  English  cut  the 
cables  of  all  the  vessels,  of  every  description,  which 
were  in  the  port,  and  carried  them  off.  On  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  sending  to  demand  the  helm  and 
the  sails  of  Zaca's  vessel,  they  were  given  to  him, 
and  part  of  the  merchandise  sent  with  them.  He 
directed  the  masters  of  the  caiques,  which  brought 
them,  to  say,  that  he  wished  all  to  be  forgotten, 
and  the  negotiations  to  go  on  as  before.  Next 
day  nothing  was  done,  except  that  the  remainder 
of  the  goods  was  sent  to  Captain  Hamilton,  who, 
in  return,  sent  back  all  the  vessels  but  those  of 
Zaca  and  Miowli.  On  the  25th,  the  primates  and 
the  deputies  of  the  people  went  on  board  of  the 
frigate,  where  they  continued  the  entire  day,  and 
had  some  warm  altercation  with  those  Hydraote 
primates  who  were  come  from  Poros,  and  were 
attached  to  the  Egina  party.  During  several 
days  the  negotiations  were  continued,  but  Captain 
Hamilton  persisted  in  not  giving  up  the  vessel  of 
Zaca. 
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When  tranquillity  had  been  in  some  measure 
restored  in  Hydra,  the  Condooriotis  and  Coloco- 
troni  set  eagerly  about  assembling  a  new  congress 
at  Castries,  the  ancient  Hermione.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Moreote  deputies  were  with  them  ; 
Zaimi  collected  about  forty  deputies  from  the 
isles  at  Egina,  with  whom  he  joined  those  who 
had  sitten  at  Epidaurus  in  the  preceding  summer. 
The  Tombasi  party,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
retired  to  Poros  with  their  families  and  their 
shipping,  also  adhered  to  the  Egina  party. 

Meantime  a  total  stop  was  not  put  to  operations 
against  the  enemy,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  January 
1827,  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Athens  was 
prepared  at  Salamis,  of  which  the  command  was 
given  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  was  once  more  in 
Greece.  A  force  of  about  2400  men,  well  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  requisite,  landed,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  February,  atthePhalerum;  while 
a  squadron,  composed  of  the  Karteria  (Perseve- 
rance) steam-vessel,  three  brigs,  and  a  good 
number  of  boats  of  various  kinds,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Frank  Hastings,  who,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  had  devoted  his  services 
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and  his  fortune  to  the  Greek  cause,  attended  to 
assist  their  operations.  The  Greek  generals, 
Vasso,  Panyatoki  Notara,  and  Boorbakhi,  which 
last  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  French  service, 
assembled  their  different  corps  at  Eleusis,  to  act 
against  the  enemy  on  that  side. 

The  Turks  who  were  at  the  Phalerum,  fled,  at 
the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Spiridion,  close  to  the  Piraeus.  Captain  Has- 
tings entered  that  port  with  his  steam-vessel,  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells  on  the 
monastery,  but  the  garrison,  who  were  Albanians, 
though  near  sixty  of  them  were  killed,  stood  the 
fire  with  great  courage.  A  six-pounder  also 
played  on  them  on  the  land-side,  and  the  Greek 
troops  were  so  posted  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
to  the  town.  A  body  of  the  Turkish  cavalry 
appeared  in  the  plain,  but  soon  retired  ;  and  the 
Greek  general,  Notara,  asking  permission  to 
storm  with  500  picked  men  of  his  corps,  Colonel 
Gordon,  though  against  his  better  judgment, 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  The  event,  however,  was 
such  as  the  colonel  expected :  the  storming  party 
was  speedily  repulsed,  though,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant fire  kept  up  by  Captain  Hastings  on  the 
monastery,  their  loss  did  not  exceed  a  dozen  men. 
The  next  day  the  ser-asker  appeared  in  person, 
with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  he  opened 
a  fire  on  Captain  Hastings's  vessel,  which  obliged 
her  to  leave  the  harbour;  and  the  Turkish  infantry 
having  intrenched  themselves  on  an  eminence 
near  the  monastery,  the  ser-asker  retired,  leaving 
some  piquets  of  cavalry  at  the  edge  of  the  olive- 
grove  which  extends  to  the  town. 

On  the  8th,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
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the  Turks  and  the  army  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
at  a  place  named  Camatero,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parnes,  to  the  west  of  Athens.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Vasso  that  they  should  keep  the  heights  and 
cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Turks,  and  this, 
it  is  thought,  would  have  been  the  wisest  plan. 
Notara  was  for  marching  to  the  Piraeus,  and 
joining  the  force  which  was  already  there  ;  but 
the  impetuous  Boorbakhi  declared  for  engaging 
the  Turks  at  once  where  they  were.  High  words 
passed  between  him  and  Vasso,  but  his  opinion 
prevailed.  The  Greeks,  having  neither  cavalry 
nor  artillery,  took  their  position  on  an  eminence 
behind  a  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
Boorbakhi  having  posted  himself  in  a  redoubt 
about  two  musket-shots  in  advance,  with  a  small 
church  in  his  front,  in  which  he  had  placed  some 
of  his  men.  Here  they  were  attacked,  at  day- 
break on  the  8th,  by  Resheed  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  500  or  600  horse,  1000  infantry,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Turkish  guns  fired 
grenades  with  great  rapidity ;  the  Greeks  were 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  the  cavalry  charged  ;  the 
church  was  abandoned ;  those  who  were  behind 
the  ravine,  fled,  pursued  by  the  horse,  who  did 
great  mischief  among  them,  killing  250,  and 
making  fifty  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  Greek 
wounded  was  200  ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  rally 
at  their  camp  at  Eleusis,  but  continued  their  flight 
till  they  got  over  to  Salamis.  Boorbakhi  himself 
was  among  the  prisoners,  his  horse  being  shot 
under  him,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death. 

There  now  remained  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  siege  ;  and  as  it  seemed  quite  certain 
that  the  Turks  would  soon  make  a  general  attack 
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on  the  troops  of  the  Phalerum,  dispositions  were 
made  to  receive  them.  Accordingly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  their  army,  about  4000  or 
5000  men  strong,  appeared  on  the  plain,  some 
cannon-shots  were  exchanged,  and  they  bivouac' d 
round  the  hill  on  which  the  Greeks  were  posted. 
The  Greek  troops  were  2200  in  number  ;  they  had 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  brig  of  war.  It 
was  arranged  that  this  brig  was  to  station  herself 
before  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  Munchyia,  to 
protect  their  left  flank;  Captain  Hastings,  with 
the  other  and  the  Karteria,  was  to  enter  the  port 
of  the  Piraeus  on  their  right ;  all  the  boats  were 
removed,  that  the  troops  might  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  victory  or  death. 

Next  morning,  the  engagement  began  by  a 
cannonade,  in  which  the  Greeks  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  the  fire  of  musketry  then  commencing  at 
the  wings,  spread  along  the  line ;  the  Turks 
attacked  the  left  wing  furiously,  and  drove  back 
the  Greektirailleurs,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Ipsariote 
brig  the  Nelson,  they  were  repulsed  ;  they  then 
attacked  the  right  with  as  little  success.  Their 
infantry  now  concentrated  themselves,  and  made 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  centre,  in  the  face  of  a  thick 
hail  of  musket-balls  and  grape-shot  ;  the  Greek 
reserve  of  regulars  coming  up  and  charging  them 
with  fixed  bayonets,  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
but  they  rallied  again,  drove  back  the  tirailleurs, 
and  several  of  th e  beiractars planted  th eir  standards 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  Greek  lines  ;  but  General 
Macroyani  falling  on  them  with  a  select  body 
of  troops,  they  were  at  length  forced  to  retire, 
and,  retreating  across  the  road  to  Athens,  halted 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill  by  the  monastery, 
to  collect  their  dead  and  wounded.     They  con- 
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fessed  the  loss  of  300  men,  including  six  inferior 
officers  ;  that  of  the  Greeks  did  not  exceed  forty 
men,  but  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented  their 
deriving  all  the  advantages  which  they  might 
have  obtained  from  their  victory. 

During  the  engagement,  Captain  Hastings  had 
entered  the  Piraeus  to  attack  the  monastery,  but 
his  steam- vessel  sustained  so  much  injury  from 
the  guns  which  the  Turks  brought  to  bear  on  her, 
that  he  was  forced  to  go  to  Egina  that  evening 
to  refit,  having  previously  landed  his  ammunition, 
&c,  for  the  use  of  the  artillery. 

The  ser-asker,  who  had  still  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  numbers,  threw  up  intrenchments 
all  about  the  monastery  and  the  neck  of  the 
Munchyia,  and  in  some  measure  kept  the  Greeks 
besieged  in  their  position.  Frequent  cannonading 
and  skirmishing  between  the  advanced  posts  took 
place.  Disease  and  desertion  continually  dimi- 
nished the  number  of  the  Greek  troops  ;  and 
Colonel  Gordon,  apprehensive  of  an  attack, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  go  over  to  Salamis  in 
search  of  reinforcements.  Here  he  found  Gene- 
rals Vasso  and  Panyotaki  Notara,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  men,  who  had  escaped  from  Kama- 
tero.  By  money  and  promises,  he  induced  about 
600  of  these  to  give  over  plundering  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  occupation  they  were  at  present  engaged 
in,  and  accompany  him  to  Phalerum. 

The  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  having  at  length 
found  an  opportunity  of  conveying  intelligence  of 
their  situation,  two  of  them  came  to  the  camp, 
and  gave  a  most  deplorable  account  of  their 
sufferings.  Colonel  Gordon,  aware  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  for  their  relief  by  his  troops 
remaining  on  the  Phalerum,  repaired  to  Egina 
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to  request  of  the  government  to  allow  him  to 
transport  them  to  the  gulf  of  Oropo,  to  act  in  the 
ser-asker's  rear.  With  this  desire,  however,  they 
declined  complying,  and  Colonel  Gordon,  after 
having  held  the  chief  command  for  about  fifty 
days,  resigned  it,  in  the  end  of  February,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  generals,  Notara,  Macroyani, 
and  Kalerjie.  The  commissariat  now  fell  into 
the  hands  of  improper  persons,  and  the  generals, 
unable  to  effect  any  thing,  remained  at  the 
Phalerum,  expending  their  ammunition  in  useless 
and  ill-directed  cannonades.* 

To  return  to  civil  affairs.  On  the  23d  February, 
the  Hermione  party,  having  assembled  two-thirds 
of  the  deputies — the  number  declared  by  the  law 
of  Epidaurus  sufficient  to  form  a  national  congress 
— entered  on  their  deliberations,  under  the  presi- 
dence  of  Sessini  of  Gastooni,  with  M.  Spiliadi 
for  secretary.  Their  first  act  was  to  publish  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  nation,  exhorting 
the  people  not  to  despair,  but,  relying  on  Heaven, 
still  to  continue  the  contest,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  struggled  so  gloriously ;  and  holding  out 
hopes  that  the  great  powers  would  yet  interfere 
in  their  behalf.  Immediately  afterwards,  a  letter 
was  written  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  assure  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Greek  people  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  the  Porte  proposed  at  Epidaurus 
the  year  before. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  the  wish  of  the 
Greek  nation,  at  least  of  the  military  portion  of 
it,  that  General  Sir  Richard  Church,  who  had 
organized  the  Greek  regiments  taken  into  British 

*  See  the  Narrative  in  Blaquiere's  "  Letters  from  Greece." 
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pay,  at  the  time  when  the  English  occupied  the 
Ionian  Islands,  should  take  the  command-in-chicf 
of  their  army.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  captains,  such  as  Colocotroni,  Ni- 
kita,  and  most  of  the  Sooliotes,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  soldiers,  had  served  under  him,  and  his 
popularity  in  Greece  was  considerable.  His 
presence  was  sought  more  anxiously  than  ever, 
now  that  the  necessity  was  seen  of  having  regular 
troops  to  oppose  to  the  Arabs  of  Ibrahim  ;  and 
General  Church,  complying  with  the  pressing 
invitations  which  he  received,  at  length  consented 
to  come  and  take  the  chief  command.  He  landed, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  March,  at  Porto  Keli, 
near  Spetzia.  On  hearing  of  his  arrival,  Colo- 
cotroni, Metaxa,  several  of  the  other  leaders,  and 
a  large  body  of  the  military,  set  out  at  midnight 
to  go  to  welcome  him,  and  conduct  him  to  Hermi- 
one.  They  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Greek  standard  was  planted,  the  soldiers 
formed  a  ring  round  it.  While  they  fired  three 
volleys,  Colocotroni  approached  the  general,  and 
embraced  him  by  the  standard  of  Greece ;  then 
turning  to  the  soldiers — "  Our  father,"  cried  he, 
"  is  at  length  arrived ;  we  have  only  to  obey 
him,  and  Greece  will  soon  be  free  :"  loud  huzzas 
followed.  At  sunrise,  they  set  out  for  Hermione, 
where  the  whole  of  the  deputies  and  the  military 
chiefs  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man  who 
had  so  generously  resigned  the  lucrative  offices 
which  he  held,  to  come  to  expose  himself  to  hard- 
ship and  danger,  in  the  almost  hopeless  cause  of 
the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  General  Church  would  not  accept  any 
command  till  the  decision  of  the  Porte  was  known, 
lie  resolved  to  act,  in  the  meantime,  the  part  of 
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mediator  between  the  two  parties ;  and  Commo- 
dore Hamilton  offering  him  a  passage  to  Egina, 
in  the  Cambrian,  he  sailed  for  that  place  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  at  Hermione. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  for  whose  ser- 
vices Greece  was  to  come  in,  in  her  turn,  after 
the  states  of  the  New  World,  and  which  had  long 
been  anxiously  looked  for,  was  now  announced. 
He  appeared  off  Hydra  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  March;  and  hearing  that  Commodore  Hamil- 
ton was  at  that  place,  he  went  thither  to  meet 
him.  As  soon  as  the  congress  at  Hermione  heard 
of  his  being  there,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  five 
members,  headed  by  Colocotroni,  to  congratulate 
him.  He  received  them  on  board  his  schooner 
with  much  politeness ;  but  he  assured  them,  that 
till  the  dissensions  which  at  present  divided 
Greece  were  at  an  end,  he  would  withhold  his 
services. 

The  force  brought  by  Lord  Cochrane  consisted 
of  his  own  schooner  and  of  a  brig  of  eighteen 
guns,  purchased  by  the  Greek  committees  of  the 
continent.  In  speaking  of  the  accession  of  strength 
which  the  Greek  navy  received  from  foreign 
sources,  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that,  in  the  last 
December,  a  fine  frigate  (but  rather  too  large,  it 
was  thought,  for  the  purpose)  arrived  as  a  gift  from 
the  American  committee  to  the  Greek  nation,  on 
board  of  which  Admiral  Miowli  had  hoisted  his 
Hag,  and  the  Karteria  steam-vessel  had  been  built 
by  Captain  Hastings  at  his  own  expense.  Were 
it  not  that  the  task  would  be  irksome,  and  that  we 
may  suppose  our  readers  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  disgraceful  transactions,  we  might  here 
relate  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  Greek 

VOL.  II.  z 
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nation  was  defrauded  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  of  its  second  loan,  contracted  on  such 
usurious  terms,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
steam-vessels,  for  which  its  agents  contracted, 
were  constructed.  But  we  have  not  now  space  for 
episodes,  and  we  are  rather  glad  to  be  excused  from 
relating  one  so  little  creditable  to  our  country. 

By  the  exertions  of  Commodore  Hamilton  and  of 
Sir  R.  Church,  the  people  of  Egina  were  brought 
to  reason,  and  they  gave  the  latter  full  powers 
to  arrange  the  differences,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Poros  to  act  with  him.  On  the  24th  March, 
Colocotroni,  and  three  other  members  of  the  con- 
gress of  Hermione,  met  them  at  Damala,  (the 
ancient  Trcezene,)  and  the  reconciliation  was 
effected.  It  was  arranged  that  the  congress  should 
be  held  at  Epidaurus,  and  that  the  old  deputies 
should  sit  there  along  with  the  new  ones.  It  was 
further  resolved,  that  Count  John  Capo  d'Istrias 
should  be  invited  to  take  the  post  of  president 
of  the  Greek  confederacy,  that  Lord  Cochrane 
should  have  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
Sir  R.  Church  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
land  forces. 

The  nomination  of  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  Greece  had  long 
been  the  wish  of  a  great  portion  of  the  nation. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Hetairists  had  early 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  ;  but,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  maintainers  of  the  notion  that 
the  Greek  mind  must  first  be  emancipated  from 
ignorance,  and  made  fit  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
liberty,  before  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  con- 
quer the  national  independence,  he  had  all  along 
discouraged  those  who  had  addressed  themselves 
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to  him.  He  had  farther  been  a  member  of  the 
Russian  ministry,  having  entered  the  service  of 
that  power  at  the  time  when  she  occupied  his 
native  country — the  Seven  Islands — and  he  was 
not  inclined  to  do  any  thing  which  might  offend  the 
tsar;  but  he  had  been  now  for  some  time  residing, 
as  a  private  individual,  in  Switzerland,  and  seeing 
his  countrymen  engaged,  however  prematurely 
he  might  deem  it,  in  the  struggle,  his  wishes 
were  with  them,  and  his  advice  and  his  purse  were 
open  to  them.  He  was  evidently  the  fittest  man 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands, 
and  his  nomination  offered  the  only  sure  mode  of 
uniting  the  two  parties.  An  ill-grounded  fear 
of  offending  England,  as  he  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Russia,  alone  caused  some  to  hesitate. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  the  deputies,  to  the 
number  of  about  200,  assembled  at  Trcezene.  As 
at  Astro,  there  being  no  house  large  enough  to 
contain  them,  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
sittings  in  a  lemon  grove.  The  only  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sessini  the  president ;  the  members 
sat  around  him  on  rough  blocks  of  wood ;  the 
papers,  archives,  &c,  of  the  congress,  were  stuck 
in  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  lemon-tree. 
The  deputies  assembled  by  beat  of  drum,  the 
herald  being  one  of  Ibrahim's  Arab  drummers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  On  the  9th,  Lord 
Cochrane  landed,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Greek 
navy.  The  following  day,  the  nominations  of 
General  Church  and  of  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  took 
place  with  general  acclamations.  The  title  of 
president  (^oe^es)  having  become  odious  to  the 
people,  on  account  of  the  ill-conduct  of  some  of 
those  who  had  borne  it,  the  name  intended  to 
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designate  his  office  was  director  (xu/SsgMrrjj's),  and 
the  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  for  seven  years. 
As  he  was  not  on  the  spot,  a  commission  of  three 
was  to  conduct  affairs  till  his  arrival.  On  the  15th 
Sir  Richard  Church  was  sworn  into  office  with 
great  solemnity,  and  instant  preparations  were 
made  for  making  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

Since  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Mani,  Ibrahim-pasha  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity.  His  troops,  it  was  computed,  did  not 
exceed  10,000  men,  and  they  were  distributed  in 
Tripolitza,  Modon,  and  the  other  places  which 
secured  his  possession.  He  could  not  venture  to 
draw  them  together  for  want  of  supplies,  and  had 
he  left  any  place  unprotected,  the  irregular  bands 
of  the  Greeks,  who  were  scattered  through  the 
mountains,  might  have  been  easily  assembled  and 
led  against  it.  He  therefore  deferred  commencing 
operations  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
of  which  he  was  in  expectation.  The  Greeks 
were  masters  of  Mani,  and  its  strong  place  of 
Monemvasia,  of  the  whole  Argolis,  and  of*  Corinth 
in  the  Morea;  in  Roomelia  they  had  no  place  of 
strength  but  Athens  ;  the  Turks  were  blocked  up 
in  Salona — neither  party  could  be  said  to  be  the 
possessors  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Livadia, 
had  fled  to  the  Morea  and  the  islands. 

Karaiskaki,  after  having  scoured  the  country 
as  far  as  to  the  ruins  of  Mesolonghi,  had  drawn 
together  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  and 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Athens.  He  was  now 
posted  at  Port  Phoron,  about  eight  miles  from 
that  town.  General  Church,  having  assembled 
all  the  men  he  was  able  to  collect,  passed  over 
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to  Megaris,  and  encamped  near  the  town ;  the 
squadron  under  Lord  Cochrane  was  ready  to  aid 
the  operations  of  the  land  army;  Count  Porro 
had  resumed  the  direction  of  the  commissariat, 
and  Colonel  Gordon  had,  at  the  request  of  Gene- 
ral Church,  taken  that  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. On  the  23d  April,  the  generalissimo 
transferred  his  head-quarters  to  the  camp  of 
Kara'iskaki,  and  the  corps  of  Sessini  and  Petmesa, 
and  a  body  of  Hydraote  sailors,  arriving,  the  Greek 
army  amounted  to  about  10,000  men. 

On  the  25th,  the  troops  at  the  Phalerum  and 
at  Port  Phoron  made  a  simultaneous  movement 
in  advance,  and  Lord  Cochrane  entered  the 
Piraeus.  The  enemy  was  drawn  back  from  all 
his  posts  except  the  monastery,  where  the  Al- 
banians still  defended  themselves,  and  the  Greek 
line  was  advanced  pretty  far  into  the  plain.  The 
monastery  was  continually  cannonaded  by  the 
flag-ship  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  the  batteries 
on  the  Phalerum,  but  the  garrison  showed  no 
inclination  to  surrender.  On  the  28th,  General 
Church,  as  the  ammunition  of  the  ships  and 
batteries  was  exhausted,  and  the  Greek  troops 
testified  no  readiness  to  storm,  granted  the 
Albanians  permission  to  retire  with  their  arms 
and  baggage.  Accordingly,  General  Kara'iskaki, 
having  arranged  with  them  the  mode  of  their 
leaving  the  monastery,  drew  them  up  in  a  close 
column  in  front  of  it,  and  placed  a  line  of  cavalry 
between  them  and  the  Greek  troops  occupying 
the  adjacent  posts  ;  different  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  placed  about  the  column  for  its 
protection,  and  Kara'iskaki  himself,  Tsavella,  and 
several  other  officers  of  rank,  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  it,  by  way  of  hostages. 
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The  column  set  forth,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
camp  of  the  ser-asker.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Greek  soldiers,  who  had  gotten  an  idea  that  the 
treasures  of  the  ser-asker  and  his  principal  officers 
were  in  the  monastery,  rushed  into  it  in  search 
of  prey  ;  and  being  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions, they  followed  the  column  in  spite  of  the 
escort.  One  of  them  attempting  to  take  his 
sword  from  an  Albanian  officer,  the  latter  fired 
his  pistol  at  him ;  this  was  returned  by  a  musket- 
shot,  and  a  general  firing  commenced  on  both 
sides.  As  the  column  moved  on,  the  number  of 
the  assailants  increased,  and  when  it  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
army,  the  batteries  there  fired  on  both  Turks 
and  Greeks  indifferently.  The  Greek  officers 
who  were  in  the  column  ran  imminent  danger 
of  their  lives,  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their 
own  men  as  well  as  that  of  the  Turks.  At  this 
moment,  the  Sooliotes  of  General  Botzari  and 
the  corps  of  Nikita,  which  formed  the  two  prin- 
cipal advanced  posts  of  the  army,  seeing  what 
was  going  forward,  flew  to  the  aid  of  the  Turkish 
column,  and  though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  for 
them.  About  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  that 
is,  one-half  of  the  column,  had  been  thus  slaugh- 
tered. This  deed  excited  considerable  indigna- 
tion among  the  superior  officers  and  the  Phil- 
hellenes  who  were  present ;  but  it  was  evidently 
an  unpremeditated  act,  and  many  things  of  a 
much  more  atrocious  description  had  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

On  the  4th  May,  some  Candiotes,  who  were 
lately  come  from  Poros,  attacked,  without  orders, 
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a  tambooria*  of  the  Turks  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Phalerum ;  a  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  came 
to  aid  their  infantry ;  General  Karaiskaki,  hear- 
ing1 the  firing,  hastened  with  some  other  officers 
and  some  troops,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  action. 
These,  however,  joined  with  the  Turks,  were 
driven  oft',  but  Karaiskaki  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died  the  following  day.  Nikita,  and 
Captain  Whitcomb,  an  English  officer,  were  also 
wounded,  and  several  of  the  men  were  killed. 

General  Church,  being  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Lord  Cochrane,  embarked,  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  May,  with  a  corps  of  3500  men,  at  the  Phale- 
rum, and  landed  at  the  Church  of  the  Three 
Towns,  intending  to  surprise  Athens  by  a  rapid 
movement,  and  thus  liberate  the  citadel.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  leading  column  had  only  arrived 
within  musket-shot  of  the  hill  of  Philopappus, 
the  strongest  of  the  Turkish  posts,  when  daylight 
came.  They  therefore  took  up  a  position  form- 
ing two  lines,  with  reserves,  and  intrenching 
themselves  in  the  usual  slight  way,  and  an  action 
commenced  with  the  Turkish  infantry.  Gradu- 
ally the  enemy's  cavalry  arrived,  and  formed  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  first  line  of  the  Greeks.  It 
had  with  it  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  com- 
menced firing,  while  another  large  body  of  cavalry 
came  up,  and  threatened  every  part  of  the  line. 
The  Greeks  repelled  three  charges  ;  but  at  length 
the  enemy,  collecting  all  his  cavalry,  to  the  amount 
of  2000,  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  right  flank, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  cut  it  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of 

*  A  sort  of  slight  fortification. 
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the  Greek  army  was  instantly  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  fled ;  the  Turkish  horse  spread  all  over  the 
plain,  pursuing-  and  slaughtering  the  fugitives. 
The  loss  of  the  Greeks  in  this  unfortunate  affair 
was  near  1500  men ;  the  Sooliote  generals,  Draco,* 
Lambrove'ios,  George  Tsavella,  T.  Fotomara, 
and  nearly  all  their  men,  perished ;  the  regulars, 
and  the  commander,  Colonel  Inglesi,  were  cut  to 
pieces ;  only  two  of  the  Philhellenes  escaped ; 
few  of  the  Candiotes  left  the  field  ;  their  brave 
chief,  Kalergi,  was  covered  with  wounds,  and 
made  a  prisoner.  He  was  afterwards  ransomed 
for  a  large  sum.  All  hopes  of  relieving  the  cita- 
del were  now  at  an  end ;  and  the  next  day  Gene- 
ral Church  wrote  to  the  garrison,  desiring  them 
to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  ser-asker,  the 
faithful  performance  of  which  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  French  commander  on  that  station. 
The  chiefs  of  the  garrison  refused  to  obey  the 
order;  but  on  the  5th  of  the  following  month, 
when  they  saw  that  the  Greek  army  had  aban- 
doned the  Phalerum,  they  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  ser-asker,  and  evacuated  the  place.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retain  their 

*  Draco,  says  M.  Soutzo,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  before  the  pasha,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  am  George 
Draco;  my  sabre  has  cut  off  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
heads  of  thy  people ;  why  dost  thou  delay  ?  Take  my  life." 
The  pasha  replied,  that  he  would  send  him  to  Constan- 
tinople to  regale  the  eyes  of  the  sultan.  "  Knowest  thou 
not,"  answered  the  Sooliote,  "  that  thou  canst  dispose  of 
a  slave,  but  not  of  a  freeman?"  and  drawing  a  dagger  from 
under  his  clothes,  he  plunged  it  into  his  bosom,  and  died. 
Mr  Blaquiere  mentions  the  anecdote,  but  without  naming 
any  person.  According  to  this  last  writer,  three  hundred 
of  the  Greeks  were  made  prisoners,  and  coolly  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  ser-asker. 
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arms  and  baggage,  the  Athenians  to  retain  their 
baggage  alone.  The  French  admiral,  De  Rigny, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  along 
with  three  Albanian  chiefs,  and  three  of  the 
pasha's  officers,  and  it  passed  unmolested  to  the 
place  of  embarkation.  Resheed-pasha  remained 
complete  master  of  continental  Greece.* 

During  the  time  that  Athens  was  besieged, 
there  was  some  fighting  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  in  Candia.  In  the  month  of  March  a  corps 
of  2000  of  the  former  set  out  from  Candia  to  go 
in  search  of  a  body  of  1200  Cretans  who  were 
traversing  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and 
spreading  terror  among  the  Moslems.  The  two 
parties  met,  on  the  14th,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida, 
and  a  conflict  ensued,  which  was  obstinately  main- 
tained till  night.  The  loss  was  about  100  men 
on  each  side,  but  the  Greeks  remained  masters  of 
the  field  and  of  five  stand  of  colours,  and  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  baggage.  Various  other  skirmishes 
occurred  in  different  places,  with  alternate  success. 
The  Turks,  having  met  a  check  near  the  villages 
of  Gergiris  and  Panasso,  took  a  fearful  vengeance 
on  them  ;  for,  having  been  reinforced  from  Candia, 
they  suddenly  entered  them,  and  massacred  every 
living  being  they  contained.f 

These  Cretan  affairs  are  of  little  importance  in 
themselves  :  we  have  mentioned  them  merely  to 

*  In  our  account  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  attempt  to 
relieve  the  citadel  of  Athens,  we  have  followed  the  dispatches 
of  General  Church.  The  account  given  by  M.  Jourdain 
differs  from  them  in  numerous  particulars ;  but  M.  Jourdain 
is  so  cordial  a  Miso-Anglist,  that  we  must  be  very  cautious 
how  we  receive  his  accounts  of  any  thing  in  which  our 
countrymen  were  concerned. 

f  Jourdain. 
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show  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that  island 
have  never  ceased,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  to  make  head  against  the  Moslems.* 

At  Napoli  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Gri  va,  who,  through  the  interest  of  Kara'iskaki,  had 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Palamidi,  refused 
to  resign  it  when  required  by  General  Church. 
Fotomara  the  Sooliote,  who  was  governor  of 
the  town,  had  leagued  with  young  Colocotroni 
against  Griva,  some  of  whose  soldiers  they  attacked 
and  killed.  Griva's  brother,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  lower  batteries,  made  himself  master  of 
the  gates,  drove  General  Colocotroni  out  of  the 
town,  forced  his  son  to  barricade  himself  in  his 
own  house,  and  Fotomara  to  take  refuge  in  one  of 
the  batteries.  General  Colocotroni  soon  returned 
with  reinforcements,  and,  during  a  part  of  the 
month  of  July,  the  two  parties  fought  each  other 
with  the  greatest  animosity.  Griva  bombarded 
the  town — the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
abandoned  it — the  government  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Boorghi. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Interference  of  the  Great  Powers — Treaty  of  London — 
Battle  of  Navarino — Evacuation  of  the  Morea — Conclu- 
sion. 

No  one,  surely,  who  takes  a  calm  survey  of  the 
state  of  Greece  in  the  month  of  July  1827,  will 
deny  that  her  condition  was  all  but  desperate,  and 

*  It  is  farther  to  be  noticed  that  the  Samians  had  main- 
tained their  independence  completely  all  through  the  con- 
test. 
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that  nothing  short  of  the  prompt  interference  of 
the  great  powers  could  have  saved  her  from  being 
again  brought  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Mahmood's 
despotism,  after  her  towns  and  villages  should  all 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  choice  of  her  popu- 
lation sold  into  slavery.  The  treaty  of  London 
of  the  6  th  of  July  gave  a  termination  to  the  struggle 
of  six  years,  and  established  the  independence  of 
Greece.  With  a  concise  view  of  this  treaty  and 
its  effects,  we  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  memorable  national  resurrection,  as 
it  may  justly  be  called.* 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  had,  for  some 
years,  been  directed  by  Mr  Canning,  a  man  whose 
ability  as  a  statesman,  and  whose  eloquence  as  a 
senator,  few  will  affect  to  deny,  whatever  their 
opinion  may  be  of  him  in  other  respects,  or  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  from  his  views  on  some 
important  points.  To  such  a  man,  therefore, 
policy  alone  dictated  an  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  on  the  part  of  England,  before  Russia 
should  take  the  matter  entirely  into  her  own 
hands,  which  it  was  very  evident  she  would  soon 
do,  if  the  other  powers  remained  inactive.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Duke  of  Wellington  (whose  fate  it  is 
to  be  the  agent  of  good)  was  sent  to  St  Peters- 
burg in  the  beginning  of  1826,  ostensively  to  con- 
gratulate the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  his  accession, 
but  in  reality  to  arrange  the  Greek  question  ;  and 
a  protocol  (the  basis  of  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
London)  was  signed  there  on  the  4th  April. 

Though  we  have  ascribed  no  motives  to  the 

*  We  here  follow  the  statements  in  No.  IX.  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  which,  as  they  have  not  been 
answered,  we  are  to  look  upon  as  correct. 
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conduct  of  Mr  Canning-  but  those  of  policy,  it  is 
surely  allowable  to  suppose  that  others,  and  of  a 
more  generous  kind,  may  have  exerted  at  least  a 
secret  influence  over  his  mind.  Mr  Canning  was 
a  scholar,  and  an  eloquent  one ;  from  his  youth 
he  was  familiar  with  the  classics,  which  he  never 
ceased  to  admire ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  him  to  feel  a  desire  to  see  the 
people  which  had  produced  some  of  the  ablest 
monuments  of  human  genius  in  a  condition  to 
rival  its  former  efforts,  and  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  laudable  ambition  of  transmitting  his  name 
to  posterity  as  that  of  the  man  whose  voice  had 
called  Hellas,  after  a  slumber  of  2000  years,  to 
awake,  and  take  her  place  once  more  among  the 
nations.  But  farther,  we  think  that,  notwith- 
standing occasional  aberrations,  produced  in  a 
great  measure  by  circumstances,  Mr  Canning  was 
always  at  heart  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  anxious  to 
diffuse  its  blessings,  and  that,  from  this  feeling,  he 
rejoiced  at  having  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  the 
classic  land  of  Greece  that  which  he  so  proudly 
boasted  of  having  bestowed  on  the  embryo  states 
of  the  New  World — a  political  existence.  These 
views  of  ours  respecting  the  character  of  Mr 
Canning  may  be  imaginary,  but  they  are  not 
altogether  chimerical ;  and  we  feel  pleasure  in 
supposing  a  statesman  acting  from  motives  not 
merely  political. 

Mr  Canning  visited  Paris  in  the  summer  of 
1826,  and  sounded  the  French  ministry  on  the 
subject  of  Greece ;  but  he  did  not  find  them  much 
disposed  to  interfere.  The  protocol  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  with  a  request  that  they  would  enter  into 
the  proposed  alliance.     Prince  Metternich,  after 
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eulogising  the  spirit  by  which  the  allied  courts 
were  actuated,  stated  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
must  be  farther  informed  respecting  the  proposed 
mode  of  executing  this  treaty,  before  he  could 
accede  to  it,  and  that  he  "  had  always  objected, 
and  still  objects,  to  any  interference  by  force — to 
any  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  Turk,  and  even 
to  any  menace  of  that  power."  The  Austrian 
minister  throughout  styles  the  Greeks  insurgents, 
whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Porte  to  put  down 
if  it  could.  The  answer  of  the  Prussian  minister 
was  of  a  more  liberal  tone ;  but  as  Prussia  came 
nowhere  in  immediate  contact  with  Turkey,  and 
as  her  ambassador  might  be  useful  in  mediating 
between  the  Porte  and  the  other  powers,  in  case  of 
their  withdrawing  their  ambassadors,  he  declined 
becoming  a  party  to  the  treaty.  In  the  spring  of 
1827  negotiations  commenced  at  London,  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia ;  and  on  the  6th 
July  the  treaty  was  signed,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance. 

The  contracting  powers  were  to  offer  their 
mediation  to  the  Porte,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  it  and  the  Greeks ; 
and  a  demand  of  an  immediate  armistice  was  to 
be  made  of  the  two  parties.  The  basis  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  was  to  be,  the  Greeks 
acknowledging  the  suzerainty  (feudal  superior- 
ity) of  the  sultan,  and  paying,  in  consequence, 
to  him,  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which 
was  to  be  fixed  by  common  consent,  once  for  all ; 
— their  being  governed  by  authorities  chosen  by 
themselves,  but  the  Porte  to  have  a  determining 
voice  in  the  nomination.  The  Greeks  were  to 
get  possession  of  the  Turkish  property  in  the 
continent  and  islands,  on  condition  of  paying  an 
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annual  sum  to  the  former  proprietors,  or  indem- 
nifying them  in  some  other  way.  The  limits  of 
the  Greek  territory,  and  the  designation  of  the 
islands  which  were  to  belong  to  it,  were  to  be 
afterwards  arranged  by  the  parties  and  the  con- 
tracting powers. 

By  an  additional  and  secret  article,  it  was 
declared,  that  in  case  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  not 
accepting,  within  one  month,  the  proposed  media- 
tion, the  high  contracting  powers  would  establish 
commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks,  by  sending 
to  them,  and  receiving  from  them,  consular  agents ; 
and  in  case  of  the  Porte  not  accepting,  and  the 
Greeks  refusing  to  execute,  the  proposed  armi- 
stice, the  contracting  powers  would  employ  such 
means  as  they  might  deem  prudent  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

Accordingly,  France  and  England,  without  loss 
of  time,  augmented  their  naval  forces  in  the 
Levant,  and  a  Russian  squadron  sailed  from  the 
Baltic  for  the  Mediterranean.  Secret  instructions 
were  sent  out  to  the  Einglish  admiral,  Sir  E. 
Codrington,  directing  him  to  enforce,  after  the 
10th  August,  a  suspension  of  arms  by  sea,  and  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  any  Turkish  troops  in 
Greece  or  the  islands.  Before,  however,  all  the 
allied  force  had  arrived  which  was  to  carry  these 
instructions  into  execution,  or  time  was  had  for 
applying  to  the  ambassadors  at  the  Porte  for  an 
explanation  of  them,  a  large  fleet,  with  troops 
from  Egypt,  anchored,  on  the  9th  September,  in 
the  bay  of  Navarino.  As  the  employment  of 
this  fleet,  in  conveying  troops  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  in  re-victualling  the  fortresses,  might 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Greek  cause,  and 
as  the  admiral's  instructions  had  not  provided  for 
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that  case,  he  wrote  home  for  directions  how  to 
act ;  and  at  the  same  time  applied  to  Mr  Strat- 
ford Canning,  the  British  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  advice.  From  him  he  received  a 
protocol  of  conferences,  held  by  the  three  ambas- 
sadors at  that  place  on  the  4th  September,  autho- 
rizing the  allied  fleets  to  prevent  naval  expeditions 
from  one  port  to  another,  and  giving  them  power 
to  escort  to  its  destination,  any  part  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Turkish  fleets  which  should  engage 
to  quit  Greece,  and  return  to  Egypt,  Asia,  or  the 
Dardanelles.  The  instructions  afterwards  received 
from  London,  dated  16th  October,  were  to  the 
same  effect. 

On  receiving  the  instructions  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  English  and  French  admirals  (the 
Russian  squadron  was  not  yet  arrived)  sent  to 
the  Egyptian  admiral  in  Navarino,  to  say  that 
they  had  received  orders  not  to  permit  any  hostile 
movement  by  sea  against  the  Greeks,  and  to  beg, 
therefore,  that  he  would  not  make  any  attempt  of 
the  kind.  On  the  25th  September  they  had  an 
interview  with  Ibrahim,  and  an  armistice  was 
concluded,  extending  to  all  the  sea  and  land  forces 
lately  arrived  from  Egypt,  to  continue  in  force 
till  Ibrahim  should  receive  an  answer  from  the 
Porte,  or  from  his  father.  As  an  answer  could 
not  be  expected  to  arrive  in  less  than  twenty 
days,  and  no  doubts  were  entertained  but  that 
Ibrahim  would  be  ordered  to  evacuate  the  Morea, 
the  French  and  English  ships  were  ordered  to 
prepare  for  escorting  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  Alex- 
andria or  the  Dardanelles.  A  week,  however, 
had  scarce  elapsed,  when  upwards  of  forty  sail  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  came  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
steered  for  the  north.    Admiral  Codrington,  who 
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had  gone  to  Zante  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  on  hearing  of  this  movement,  made  sail 
with  his  own  ship,  the  Asia,  and  two  smaller 
vessels,  and  got  ahead  of  them,  resolved  to  oppose 
their  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Patras.  The 
Egyptian  commander  asked  permission  to  enter 
Patras,  but  on  receiving  an  indignant  refusal, 
accompanied  with  reproaches  of  his  breach  of  faith, 
he  returned  towards  the  south,  escorted  by  the 
English  ships.  On  the  fleet  arriving  (October  3) 
between  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  Ibrahim  and  two 
other  admirals  joined  it,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen 
ships  of  war.  Notwithstanding  their  great  supe- 
riority of  force,  the  English  commander  bore 
down  upon  them,  resolved  to  enforce  respect  to 
the  armistice.  The  Ottoman  fleet  still  proceeded 
southward,  but  taking  advantage  of  a  gale  of 
wind  and  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  four 
admirals'  ships  and  some  smaller  vessels  ran  to 
the  gulf  of  Patras.  On  seeing  them  there  in  the 
morning,  the  English  squadron  bore  down  on 
them,  and  fired  till  they  made  them  show  their 
colours.  During  the  night  it  blew  a  hurricane 
— the  English  squadron  was  driven  off — and 
Ibrahim,  taking  advantage  again  of  the  darkness, 
got  out  to  sea  ;  so  that  when,  in  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  the  English  admiral  was  returning 
towards  Patras,  he  saw  thirty  sail  of  the  enemy's 
ships  between  Zante  and  Cephalonia.  After 
doing  them  considerable  damage,  he  forced  the 
whole  of  them  to  return  to  Navarino. 

On  the  13th  October,  the  Russian  squadron 
arrived,  and  the  English  being  reinforced  from 
Malta,  the  allied  force  was  now  complete.  As 
Ibrahim  continued  to  massacre  the  inhabitants, 
to  burn  the  villages,  and  to  destroy  the  trees  in 
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the  Alorea,  the  three  admirals  held  a  conference 
on  the  18th,  in  which,  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  putting  a  stop  to  these  atrocities,  they  agreed 
to  enter  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  and  to  renew  their 
proposition  for  the  Ottoman  forces  leaving  the 
Morea.  It  was  expected  that,  as  Ibrahim,  when 
at  sea,  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  English 
squadron  alone,  he  would  submit  at  once  at  the 
sight  of  the  allied  fleet. 

Accordingly,  on  the  20th  October,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  combined  squadron 
prepared  to  pass  the  batteries,  in  order  to  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish  ships 
of  the  line  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  and  their  broadsides 
towards  the  centre;  the  smaller  vessels  were 
behind  them.  The  combined  fleet  sailed  in  two 
columns,  that  on  the  weather-side  being  composed 
of  the  Trench  and  English  ships,  the  Russians 
forming  the  other  or  lee  line.  Admiral  Codring- 
ton's  ship,  the  Asia,  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
Genoa  and  the  Albion  ;  they  passed  in  with  great 
rapidity,  and  moored  alongside  of  the  capitan- 
pasha,  and  two  other  large  ships.  Orders  had  beert 
given  that  no  gun  should  be  fired  if  the  example 
was  not  set  by  the  Turks.  When  the  ships  had 
all  entered  the  harbour,  the  Dartmouth  sent  a 
boat  to  one  of  the  Turkish  fire-ships  which  were 
near  the  mouth  of  the  port.  The  Turks  fired 
with  musketry  on  the  boat,  and  killed  the  lieu- 
tenant and  several  of  the  crew.  This  was  returned 
from  the  Dartmouth,  and  La  Sirene,  the  flag-ship 
of  Rear- Admiral  De  Rigny,  and  cannon-shot  was 
fired  at  La  Sirene  by  one  of  the  Turkish  ships, 
which  was  instantly  returned,  and  the  battle  soon 
became  general.     The  conflict  lasted  with  great 
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fury  for  four  hours,  and  terminated  in  the  des- 
truction of  nearly  the  entire  Turkish  fleet.  As 
each  ship  became  disabled,  her  crew  set  fire  to 
her,  and  dreadful  explosions  every  moment  threa- 
tened destruction  to  the  ships  of  the  allies.* 

After  the  victory,  one  of  the  captive  Turkish 
captains  was  sent  to  Ibrahim  and  the  other  chiefs, 
to  assure  them,  that  if  one  single  musket  or 
cannon-shot  should  be  fired  on  any  ship  or  boat 
belonging  to  the  allied  powers,  they  would  imme- 
diately destroy  all  the  remaining  vessels  and  the 
forts  of  Navarino ;  and  moreover,  consider  such  an 
act  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Porte 
against  the  three  allied  powers  ;  but  if  the  Turk- 
ish chiefs  acknowledged  their  fault  in  committing 
the  aggression,  and  hoisted  a  white  flag  on  their 
forts,  they  were  willing  to  resume  the  terms  of 
good  understanding  which  had  been  interrupted. 
The  answer  returned  was  of  course  pacificatory. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  ended,  in  effect,  the 
war  in  Greece.  The  intelligence  of  it  was  received 
with  exultation  in  France  and  Russia;  but  the 
English  ministry  at  that  time  were  doubtful  what 
to  say  to  it,  and  their  successors  in  office  hesitated 
not  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  it.  Though 
it  cannot  be  proved,  yet  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  this  wavering  conduct  of  the  British 
government  hardened  Sultan  Mahmood  in  his 
obstinacy,  and  led  him  to  reject  all  the  efforts  of 
Russia  for  a  pacific  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  them,  for  he  still  secretly  believed  that 

*  Of  eighty-one  ships  of  war,  of  which  the  Turkish  fleet 
consisted,  there  remained  but  one  frigate  and  fifteen  smaller 
vessels  in  a  state  to  be  ever  again  able  to  put  to  sea.  The 
Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion,  were  very  much  damaged,  and 
tie  loss  of  lives  in  the  allied  fleet  was  considerable. 
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the  other  powers  would  come  forward  to  save 
him  at  the  last  hour. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  the 
allied  admirals  invited  the  Greeks  to  undertake 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels,  and  they  directed  their  own  efforts 
to  the  destruction  of  the  pirates,  who  had,  of  late 
years,  infested  these  seas,  and  committed  so  many 
robberies  and  atrocities.  The  great  nest  of  these 
pirates  was  a  little  island  named  Carabusa,  off 
the  coast  of  Candia.  It  had  but  one  harbour — 
which  was  so  shallow  that  none  but  the  vessels  of 
the  pirates  could  enter  it — and  a  tolerably  strong 
fortress  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 
The  charge  of  attacking  it  was  committed  to  Sir 
T.  Staines,  and  he  completely  succeeded  in  des- 
troying twenty-eight  pirate  vessels  which  were 
in  its  harbour  at  the  time,  and  effectually  breaking 
up  tins  establishment  of  the  pirates. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  Ibrahim-pasha, 
aware  that  he  must  soon  evacuate  the  Morea,  took 
an  opportunity  of  sending  his  remaining  ships  to 
Egypt  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  women 
and  children  connected  with  the  expedition.  Along 
with  these  he  shipped  a  good  number  of  the 
Greeks  for  slaves.  Nothing  was  done  to  prevent 
him  by  the  British  admiral,  whose  instructions 
did  not  extend  to  that  point,  and  his  non-inter- 
ference was  afterwards  made  a  serious  charge 
against  him  by  his  own  government. 

Count  Capo  d'Istrias  arrived  in  Greece  in  Ja- 
nuary 18:28,  and  assumed  the  government.  As 
the  forces  of  Ibrahim  in  the  Morea  were  still 
27,000  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fortresses 
were  in  his  hands,  the  Count  clearly  saw  that  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  force  him 
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to  leave  it.  He  therefore  readily  listened  to  the 
proposal  of  the  French  government  to  send  an 
armed  force  to  his  aid.  The  admirals  concluded 
a  treaty  on  the  25th  July  with  Mehemet  Ali  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Morea;  and  as  the  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Maison,  landed  in  the  month 
of  October  following-,  Ibrahim  embarked  with 
21,000  men,  and  quitted  the  country  which  had 
been  for  nearly  five  years  the  scene  of  his  excesses. 
The  garrisons  of  the  different  fortresses  submitted 
at  the  appearance  of  the  French  troops,  the  castle 
of  the  Morea  alone  making  any  show  of  resistance. 

The  Greek  troops  had  meantime  been  employed 
by  the  president  in  Western  Greece,  and  nothing 
now  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  but 
Attica  and  Negropont.  The  president,  thus  freed 
from  external  foes,  had,  ever  since  his  arrival, 
sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
order,  the  suppression  of  faction,  the  organiza- 
tion of  government,  the  promotion  of  education, 
and  every  thing  which  can  render  the  nation, 
over  which  he  presides,  vigorous  and  happy. 

The  war  with  Russia  in  1828  and  1829  having 
entirely  broken  the  power  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
Sultan  Mahmood  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  such 
terms  as  the  victor  was  pleased  to  impose  ;  and, 
by  an  article  in  the  treaty,  signed  in  the  month 
of  September  1829,  the  Porte  declared  its  entire 
adhesion  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don of  the  6th  July,  1827,  and  to  the  act  drawn 
up  on  the  22d  March,  1829,  between  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 
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